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For the Month of May. 


SI Ez N this Monthly Treatiſe of the 
| MoDERN HUSBANDMAN, I be- 


| 0; | gin with thoſe moſt uſeful Arti 
1 cles, Plowing and Sowing; and 


intend to purſue the ſame Method 


| 0-01ghout the whole Work ; and theſe, as they 
(are nb performed by the moſt judicious Far- 
erg ſar a Livelihood, in the ſeveral Operations 
% Broad, Bout, Ri toe, and Drill-work, by the 
| T53-2whe of Chas ap Veel, Foot, and Three-wheel 
| 110 Pulley Dr: 11-ploughs, Horſe-breaks and 
ein,, &c, Of all which J ſhall be the more 
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particular, becauſe no Author has ever yet pub. 
liſhed the common practical Ways of theſe Inſtry. 
ments, as they have been, and are at this Time, 
in Uſe : Which I could not do, had I not travel. 
led ſeveral Years for informing my Judgment, 
by making Obſervations on the numerous Objetts 
that preſented themſeFves to my View, as well as 
converfing and correſponding with Gentlemen, 
Farmers, and others; by which, with the twen- 
ty-four Years Experience in the Management af 
my own Farm, and the Knowledge of my Neigh- 
hours and Country's Practice, I am enabled t 
compoſe Monthly Books of Facts, wwithout being 
bebolden to a Maſs of uncertain Theory. Agri 
culture began with the World, and was the En 
ployment of its firſt Inhabitant, who was to ger 
his Bread by the Scat of his Brows : Therefore, 
as to its Antiquity, it, undoubtedly, may be datei 
from Adam, who was placed in the terreſirid 
Paradiſe for cultivating it, and enjoying i- 
Fruits by the Help of the Spade, Plough, «© 
other Injtrument : An Invention not fince altoge- 
ther found out by fortuitous Accidents, as fu 
have vainly conjectured, almoſt into a Notion 
Certainty. But, waving inſignificant Niceties f 
Diſpute, it muſt be owned, that the Improvement 
of Agriculture, within theſe very few Years la 
paſt, has made our Britain and Ireland exceed al 
Countries in this Science; and happy fer us it 1 
fo, ſince, as the World grows older and more fo. 
pulated, the good Providence of God has «iſt 
contrived it, that, with Neceſiity, Wiſdom foul 
he given to Men to find out Ways and Means 0 
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ſupply it. And, as nothing can more contribute 
to this great End, than to refreſh and fertiliſe 
our Mother Earth in the quickeſt and cheapeſt 
Manner, it is moſt true, that the Plough can 
anfiver this Purpoſe beyond all other Inventions. 
And, as the Creator has been pleaſed to make this 
World abound with different Earths and Situa- 
tions, it is incumbent on the Farmer to furniſh 


| himſelf with that Sort, which beſt ſurts the Na- 


ture of his Land. Hence it is, that the Wheel- 
plough, or any of the Drill-kind, is as uſeleſs in 
fome Vales, as the Foot-plough is in ſome dry 


ſtony Grounds of the Chilturn : For, though the 


Sil and Seed be good, the Manure plenty, and 
all other neceſſary Contingencies are compleatly 
furmſhed ; yet, if the Plowing-Part is not per- 


| formed in due Order, our Return at Harveſt 


will, in Courſe, be the leſs, Wherefore, as God 
provides for many good Things of this World, by 


| the Labours of the Plaugbiman, it is our neceſſary 


Bujineſs to find out all poſſible Improvements rela- 


ting thereunto; as the late dreadful Scarcity 
| of Corn, &c. in 1740, ts a moſt <voful, but plain 


Proof of. The Labours of a Country Life will 
riſe in our Efteem, if, beſides their Agrecable- 


1% to our Nature and Frame, we confider them 


as the Source of all the Wealth of the Nation: 
Trade and Commerce, which are efeemed the 


tuo greateſt Fountains of national Wealth, cannot 


have Place, but in the Foundation of this original 
and natural Employment. Agriculture not only 
furmſhes Wealth to a Nation, but Hands alſo 
ple and willing to defend it, and is, per habs, the 


„ beſt 
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beſt Nurſery of good Soldiery in the World; and 
the Country Life, which thus qualifies Men fir 
neceſſary Defence, naturally introduces a Dijje. 
ſition averſe to civil Tumult and offenſive War: 
The Occafion over, their Swords caſily convert 
into Plough-ſhares, and their Spears into Prun- 
ing-hooks, Agriculture was, perhaps, the Pa. 
rent. of all thoſe Sciences, Arts, and Employ. 
ments, which have fince carried their Head 
fo far above ber: But it riſes ſtill higher, aud 
reads continual Lectures, not only in Speculative, 
b:it Practical Philoſophy ; it conducts to Mora- 
lity, and every ſocial Virtue ; and enforces a die 
Regard to, and Dependance on the Supreme By. 
ing; in which conſiſts the Effence of Religion. A 
to the chief Particulars in this, and in the El- 
ven Monthly Books that are to follow, they are 
too many to be mentioned here; therefore I ſhall 
conclude this Preface with giving you only a Hiil 
of a very few of them, as follows, viz.---Tit 
Article of Suckling Houſe-lambs, I am ſenſible, 
has been wrote on by Mr. BRADLEy ; by 1 
Account, it may be carried on by thefe Farmers, 
who never ſaw the Buſineſs performed in thei 
Life, and that in the moſt profitable Manner, ty 
cauſing Fes to take Ram at any Time, avi 
lamb twice a Year ; whereby ſeveral Cities als 
great Towns will undoubtedly, and in a litti 
Time, be ſupplied with that dainty Food Ho, 
lamb all the Year, as is done at London. tt: 
like Profit may be had by the Fleſh of ſucim 
Catves, which, by ſeveral artificial Ways, ni 
te made very aehite, and ſoon fat, The neten. 
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vented, light, Three-wheel and Pulley-ploughs, 


which plow, ſorv, and harrow, all at a Time, 

with only one, or two Horſes at moſt; and the 
Hirſe-break and Datch Hougo, which, in a few 
Weeks after, is to follow it, are ſuch ſerviceable 
Iiftruments, that, I am fire, Thoujands would 
have, if they knew th err Benefits in all dry 
Lams, or in any other Soll, where a Drill can 
K rightly made, and the Oner*s Convenienc y 
will allow of it, for ſowing Thetches, Peaſe, 

Hor ſe-beans, K dn y-beans, Barley, Wheat, &c. 

therein, as it is now done by Formers for a Live- 

liboad. In February, 1 1738, I jent the Three« 
| wheel Drill-plough and Ho- je ca into York- 
ſhire, o 4 Gentleman who has ſince expreſſed 

| himſe If with Abundance of Satisfattion. Like- 
| wiſe the Improvement of Hop-plantations by the 
| new-1nvented Prong-plough, Hough-plough or 
Sbeim, Prong-ſpade, Prong-hough, and Beck- 
hough, as they are fr equently uſed by fome of the 
moſt ingenious II vſbandmen, to their great Ad- 
| rantage. The invaluable Receipt, to prevent 
Sheep's Rotting in the worſt Ground, I learned 
| of a Farmer, <vho ſaved a Flock of three hundred 
by it, oben all bis Ne: ghbours Sheep died in the 
ame Soil and Situation; being a Remedy fo eaſy 
| to come by, that it may be had in moſt Villages 
for about a Penny Charge, which is enough to ſe- 
cure a Sheep's Health fix Months. Several Ways 
| to make a Cow take Bull at any Time, and ſtand 
122 . it, according to the Cheſhire, Suffolk, and 
„ler Practice. To male Butter in the faceeteſt 
— i Ar anner, after a Methgd approved of by the 
49 Royal 
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vii FREPTAGCE. 
Royal Society: Alſo to prevent its being tain:. 
ed by Leaves, or other rank I'ood; and liheroip 
a Way to make it preſently, without Churning 
wth many other valuable Secrets relating to th 
Dairy. To make many Sorts of Cheeſos. Infal. 
libly to prevent the Ply's Deſtroying young. ſeedling 


 Turneps for Two-pence an Acre Charge in al 


Weathers, and to cauſe the Sced to ſprout in 
very little Time after it is ſown, in the dri 
Seaſon. To hinder the Slug's diving Miſchief u 
young Turneps, Savoys, Flax, &c. in dry, r 
wet Weather, without the Help of Soot, Lime, 
Tobacco-fand, or other powdered Application. Ti 
keep off the Damage of Field: fowls from Turn. 
fred, new-ſown Corn, or Fruit-trees, at an 
Diftance from a Houſe, by a Mixture of cheap 
Ingredients. To ſow Barley in April, and yet te 
as forward as that ſown in March; and to in- 


creaſe a Crop for Srx-pence an Acre Charge, 


70 to the Help of Nitre, by which the Damag. 
of Frolts, Chills, and Dronughts are moſtly pre- 


vented , and which will keep off the Spoil of 


Forms, both in this Grain, and nero ſoren Wheat, 


To cure Diſtempers in Horſes, Cows, and Sheep, 


as practi ſed by Farmers. To keep off the Breed 


of the Caterpillar from young Turneps, Cale, 
Cabbages, and other Plants, To prevent the 


Garget, or any other Inflammation, in a Cos 
Bag, and to increaſe and ſweeten ber Mille by d 
eveap Drink. given but twice to a Cor, as it is 
done in common by the Dairy Farmers in a cer— 
tain Countv, A new Method to ſupply the I] 
of wid Pheafants by breeding them tame, as it 
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3; nw done by ſeveral Farmers for faying their 
| Rents, and is a vaſt and cheap Improvement. 
| How to deſtroy the Fox, Badger, Polecat, and 
| ther Field Fouls, that are pernicious to the 
| Farmer, by new and eaſy Ways. To keep Eggs 
| erfeftly ſound two Vears for no Charge, ſo that, 
| ut the End of that Time, they may be ſet under 
| Hens, as well as new-laid ones, The Culture of 
Canary, Coriander, and Carraway-ſeed, Teaſels, 
the great-beaded Poppy, and Ducarf-roſes. A | 
are and moſt cheap Way to prepare Wheat-ſeed | 
r preventing ſinutty Ears, keeping off the 
| Worm, and cauſing a greater Increaſe, by ſeve- 
ral new Ways, without the Help of Brine, or | 
Stale. To breed that delicate, large, hardy Feel, 
the Buſtard, as tame as common Turkies in a 
Farm-yard, at the ſame Trouble and Charge, 
| but for three Times the Profit, An Account of 
| ſeveral Inpoſitions practiſed in the Sale of Corws, 
| Horſes, &c. And that very uſeful, but coptons, 
| Account of raifing Plantations of proper Þ'ruit- 
trees; with a Thouſand other curious and profit 
alle Matters (never before publiſhed) which this 
| and my other Monthly Books «<cill contain, from 
| the Experience of myſelf, Neighbours, aud many 
| others ; a, undoubtedly, have been at great 
| Expence and Labour in finding them cut, and 
| "Ich, thus, may be enjoyed for a trifle Ct. 
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N. B. I furniſh any Perſon with the Thr. 
c, Drill-plough, Her ſe- hren, and othe 
Inſtruments uſually employed in Farm. 
ing, to any Part of Great-Britain or Ir. 
land, at reaſonable Rates; and anſwe 
all Letters, provided Poirage is paid 9 
1ay Houſe, 
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Of Ploughs and Plowing. 


OU that have not begun Fallowing 
in laſt Month, fail not to do it in 
this. In the Chilturn or Hilly 
Country, it may be performed with 
the two Wheel ſingle Fallow-Plough, 
with the two Wheel double Plough, 


with the Turnriſe-Plough, and with three Sorts of 
one Wheel Ploughs, Sc. In the Vae, or low 
| Grounds they uſe but two Sorts, The Swing- 
E Plough, and the Foot-Plough : Of theſe I ſhall 


give particular Accounts, as follows : 


And firſt I ſhall begin with the two Wheel ſingle 


| Fallow-Plough ; of which there are ſeveral Sorts 
now in Uſe, One is called the Her:fordfhire- 
E Plough, whoſe Aſhen- beam is nine Feet long, its 
| iron Share four Feet, four Inches in Length, and 
made with two Mortaiſes, weighing about 50/6, 
| which by the Help of a broad Board fo fortifies it, 
L chat it is ſtrong enough, with its pecked Point, to 
| Plow through the moſt ſtony Land in this Country, 


: B whole 
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2 Of Ploughs and Plouing. 

whoſe dry Gravels, tenacious Clays, and large 
Flints, very often try irs Strength, and ſometimes 
break it 3 fe which Reaſon we are frequently obli- 
ged to draw with four, five, and ſix Horſes, who 
find Work enough to manage an Acre and an half 
in a Day in dry Seafons, The lough- man alſo is 
very often hard put to it, {becauſe he muſt be both 
an able and ſkilful one, to hold this Plough in ſuch 
Weather and Ground in the Fallow-time : When 
the Stones cauſe the Handles to jirk and ſtrain him 
to that Degree, as defies an ordinary Work-man to 


do it as it ſhould be; and thus in ſome of our hard 


gravelly Lands, they will wear out two or three 
Points in one Day, which coſt ſix Pence each. Ia 
Land-Wheel is 21 Inches wide, and its Thorough 
Wheel 24 Inches, and 1s drawn by Horſes in a 
double Row. 

The two Wheel double Hertfordſhire Plough. This 
has two broad Boards, two Shares, two Coulters, 
and but one Beam; but I ſhall here decline the 
particular Deſcription of it, becauſe I have amply 
done it in my laſt Monthly Book, Page 97, where 
you may fee its excellent Uſes, which, if thorough» 
ly known to the World, wouid invite many Far- 
mers and Gentlemen to ſend for them at twice 
their preſent Coſt. And as I have had ſeven 
Letters of late for this Purpoſe, to know firſt how 
much the Price of one is, J ſhall here, to ſave the 
like Trouble, ſet it down, viz. The Wood Work 
of the bare Plough, excluſive of any Part of the 
Wheel Carriage, will coſt 16 s. The Iron Work 
of only the two Shares, two Coulters and Hooks, 
will coſt 4d. per Pound, weighing in all near 700, 
fo that the Plough alone will coſt 40s. and as for 
the Wheel Carriage, it may be had in many Coun- 

ties where the Plough Part cannot. 
Turnriſe-Plough. This is alſo a two Wheel fin- 
gle Plough, and far lighter than the laſt, bun 
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though its Wheels are higher, its Share is lefs 
than eighteen Inches long, being made with a 
round Socket and Point, weighing ten or fifteen 
Pounds, has no broad Board, but inſtead thereof, 
4 roundiſh moveable wooden Turnriſe, about four 
E Inches Diameter and a Yard long, which, at every 

Land*s-End, the Plough-Boy ſcrapes in wettiſh 
Weather, and ſhifts in leſs than a Minute to the 
other Side, whereby it will plow a Field without 
| Hentings, and Loſing Time and Labour to go 
round its Work, as all our Hertfordſhire Ploughs 
are obliged to do, and is alſo of ſo clever and ſtrong 
| a Make, that it will out-do ours in plowing among 
large rocky Stones, and entering the Earth deeper, 1! 
by the Help of its round Share and Timber; which 
is ſo very ſerviceable, that I heard of an obſtinate 
Farmer, who going out of our County, to live to- 
| wards Orford in Kent, would make Uſe of no other 
than our broad Board-Plough, till he run himſelf 
out of ſeveral hundred Pounds: But at laſt being 
| perſuaded to lay it by, and work only with the 
| Turnriſe Sort, as his Neighbours did, he recovered 
his Loſſes; and the Reaſon they aſſigned me for 
his Running out was, that, his Farm being a very 
deep Mould, our Hertfordſhire Plough would not 
go deep enough to extirpate the Roots of Weeds, 
and raiſe the beſt Earth, which the Turnriſe would 
effectually do. This Inſtrument is likewiſe moſt 
| ſerviceable in plowing the Sides of ſteep Hills, 
| Which it will do the beſt of all others, becauſe it 
| plows the Ground all one Way, that no Sort what- 
| forver beſides can perform ſo well; and is of 
| tne greater Uſe, by Reaſon the making of Hent- 
| ings, and Plowing two Ways, according to the 
common Method of round Work, will not here 
| anſwer the Farmers Purpoſe. In ſhort this well in- 
| vented Machine will plow up their hard Chalks, 
| Gravels, and ſteny Clays in Fallow Seaſon, better 
ö B 2 chan 
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than any other Sort whatſoever, and will perform 
round Work, or any other Operation, that a Fa. 
low Wheel-Plough is uſed to do. There are alf 
ſome of theſe with a flat Chiſſel Point about tw 
Inches wide. 

The Jockey, or Flemiſh, π1¾·y heel ſingle Plough— 
Is uſed in Fallow and other Seaſons in ſandy and 
light Loams, having only its ſingle Staple for x 
Handle, by which the Plough-man wholly guide 
it by one Hand, and at the ſame time with the 
Help of a ſmall Cord or Line, which he faſtens ty 
the Horſes Bits, he drives two Horſes a-breaſt, and 
one before, and ſometimes three in a-breaſt, but 
commonly only two, all Day long without th 
Help of a Boy ; and that in performing molt Sons 
of plowing, being a much lighter Inſtrument than 
all others that I ever ſaw of the Wheel Sort. Its 
turn up Bcam being about ſix Feet and a half long: 
Its flat winged iron Share weighing about eight 
Pounds, being a Foot in Length, made to put on 
a Socket of Wood, and held ſteady by an iron 
Hook from the Bcam, with a broad Board of Wood, 
but generally with a thin hammered Iron one, 
where there is a weak Team: But if it is a ſtrong 
Team, they have of late got into the Uſe of one 
made of Caſt Iron, that coſts about ſix Shilling), 
and will wear many Ycars. This light ſhort Plough 
is drawn by a high Carriage, whoſe Wheels ir 
above two Feet Diameter, ſometimes ringed wit 
Iron, and ſometimes with intire Wood lapped round 
the Spoke : and though this has but very lately 
come into uſe in England, yet it has in many Places 
ſupplanted the Foot-Ploughs that were in uſe bt 
tore this. 

The one I bee! Glouceſterſhire fingle Fallow-Plingy. 
— I his. though i it has becn in Glouceſterſbire, and 
eliewhere,{cm- 'Ti ime, is but lately introduced among 


our Farmers, as being much lighter than our om 
N Whe!! 
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Wheel Fallow-Plough both in its Wood and Iron 
Work, has a Share with only one Mortaiſe, has 
two fixed Handles, a Yard long each, which, with 
its ſingle Wheel, joined to the Beam near its fore 
End, keeps its pecked Share from entering the 


# Ground too deep, and makes it turn eaſy at the 


Land's-End; all which Conveniencies fave one 
Horſe in four, in Compariſon of the two Wheel 


| Hertfordſhire Fallow-Plough : In ſhorr, this one 


Wheel Plough, which is drawn by Horſes in length, 


differs from ſome of the Foot-Ploughs only in its 


Wheel, whoſe Diameter is about eighteen Inches, 


and will perform various Warks in our Chilturn 
Lands; but its Wheel is very apt to overturn, and 
thus becomes troubleſome to the Ploughman, ſo 
that now it is in leſs Repute than before. 


Overcheck one Wheel Plough. —T his new invented 


| Plough is alſo worked with one Wheel, of about a 
| Foot Diameter in the Clear, that turns round di- 
| rectly under, tho? at ſome Diſtance from the Beam: 
It performs well in ſandy, ſtony Lands, becauſe its 
Socket Share is fixed on a round Piece of Wood, 


and goes ſteady : It is alſo uſed in chalky Grounds 


to great Advantage, becauſe it proves a light Plough 
| after the Horſes. We are Strangers to this Inſtru- 
ment in Hertfordſhire, but I have ſeen ſeveral of 
| theſe, as well as the Under Cheek-Ploughs, uſed in 
| certain County that I have travelled through this 
Summer 1738. Undercheek one II heel-Plougb. — 
This differs from the Overcheck Sort, only by a 
little Alteration in its Make, ſome have one, and 
dome the other, even in the ſame Pariſh, One 
| will not clog in dirty Weather ſo ſoon as the other, 
| and therefore preferred by ſome z they are both 


| pretty Sorts of Ploughs; but more of theſe two in 
next Month. 


The Foot-Plaugh. — Of this there are ſeveral 


Sarts, one with a ſtraight Beam, between eight and 


nine 
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nine Feet long at Cheſterford, near Saffron-IWalty, 
that I have ſeen drawn by two Horſes in a. br 
in a light loamy Ground, and drove only by th 
Ploughman without a Boy, by the Help of a foy 
Horſe Coach Whip, whoſe Thong and Laſh! 
meaſured to be above nine Feet. But the com. 
mon Sort of Foot-Plough has its Beam a littl 
bending towards the End, of about ſix Feet long, 
a broad Share, and is uſed chiefly in ridging up 
Vale Lands, and caſting them down. This, fo 
its extraordinary Lightneſs, of late is drawn by tuo 
and three Horles in Length, in our Chilturn, gra 
velly, and ſtony Grounds z becauſe, by the Hely 
of a pecked Share, it ſaves the Draught of one 
Horſe in four, which we are obliged to uſe for the 
lame Work with our two Wheel Plough. 

The ſingle Mortaiſed Foot-Plough is uſed in our 
Chilturn, ſtony Grounds, to draw out the Sleeving 
and Ridge Thoroughs of the Wheat-Stitch, and 
which is immediately followed by the Wheel Wheat. 
Stitch Plough, that hents up and finiſhes the Stitch; 
and why the Foot-Plough does not perform the 
whole Work, 1s, becauſe 1t 15 apt to wabble, and not 
£0 ſo ſtraight as the Wheel one; yet this may be 
contrived to go more ſteady and even, if it is made 
with two Mortaiſes and a pecked Share, as ſome 
have them. Others for this Purpoſe, inſtead of 
an iron Foot, have a ſmall iron Wheel, about fix 
Inches Diameter, that cauſes an eaſier Draught td 
the Horles, when they perform the laſt Plowing 
with it, for ſowing Barley, Turneps, French 
Wheat, Weld, Sc. by only two Horſes in length, 


which helps forward the Sowing of Corn with 4. 


weak Team. The Foot-Plough is allo very valu- 
able for plowing up Turnep Ground ſhallow, that 
the Sheep's Dung may not be buried. The ſame 
Conveniency anſwers when Peaſe are ſown, broad 


well 
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well performed by the Wheel-Plough, becauſe it 
goes ſo deep, as makes it apt to bury the Corn; and 
many Crops have ſuffered by this very Means. 

The Drill three Wheel Plough — In my next 
Monthly Book I ſhall give an Account of this ex- 
cellent Inſtrument, and ſo of the Pulley Drill-Ploughg 
which is alſo of very great Service; Breaks, Hough- 
Ploughs, Prong and other Spades, are likewiſe to be 
FE deſcribed in the next Monthly Book, and their ſe- 
yeral profitable Uſes amply explained. 

The Swing-Plough, — Is a Sort of Foot-Plough, 
much uſed in Middleſex, in their flat clayey Grounds. 
Its Beam is raiſed higher, or lower, at Pleaſure, by 
E Ropes faſtened to a Cart-ſaddle on the hindmoſt 
8 Horſe, With this light Inſtrument they lay up 
their Lands in three and four Bouts, and it is drawn 
commonly by Horſes in Length: And it is in this 
vi; 8 Sort of ſituated Earth, that I obſerved they often 
E loſe great Part of their Crops for Want of getting 


de. it into a timely Tilth, which in my humble Opi- 
tn; nion they might more expeditiouſly do, if they 
| the uſed our two Wheel Pea-Stitch Plough, or a nar- 
I not row Fallow Wheel-Plough, in the Summer-time 
y be | eſpecially, after their Ground has been fallowed by 
_ their Swing-Plough. And that, by plowing it a- 


3 croſs into ſingle ſharp Bouts, and atterwards by 
i” plowing them down again with the ſame ; which, 


. after due Harrowing, may then be plowed, with 
their Swing-Plough, into their common three and 
mY four Bout Lands, in order to ſow Wheat. 

bun | The Creeper or Bobtail-Plough,—ls a two Wheel- 


. Plough, differing but very little from the Fallow 
" * WF Wheel-Plough, but that its Share is only three 


- Feet in Length, and but one Iron Mortaiſe. Its 
Work is to plow up Stubbles, particularly in Chil- 


n Land, in wet Weather, becauſe its Share, not 

: being faſtened to a Staple behind, gives room for 
JC th Ea , 

| te Earth to tumble off, that it does not hang, on, 

and 
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and load the Plough, as it is apt to do in the long 
Shared Sort. Some ſo affect this Plough, tha 
they make it their common one in Fallow and other 
Seaſons : But in very dry hard Grounds, this 
Plough is not capable of making its Way ſo ah 
as the double mortaiſed Fallow Wheel-Plough ca. 
But there are ſeveral other Sorts of Ploughs that ar 
to be uſed out of the Fallow Seaſon, that I intend, 
in proper Months, to give an Account of, In the 
mean time, all, or any of the before mentioned, if 
any Perſon thinks fit to furniſh himſelf with, I wil 
do it at their prime Coſt, only allowing me what i 
reaſonable for my Trouble. For where a Farmer 
occupies a hundred or more Acres of arable Land 
he cannot be compleatly furniſhed without moſt 
theſe Sorts, eſpecially if he lives in a Chilturn Coun- 
try, and his Ground is of ſeveral Natures, which iy 
very common, But I will ſuppoſe it to be only 
one Sort, and that a Loam ; they are then ſtill re- 
ceſſary, becauſe of the ſeveral Conditions the 
Ground may be in, in different Scaſons of the Year, 
Sc. A Proof of which is obvious in the more plen- 
tiful Production of Corn, Turneps, Graſs, and 
other Vegetables on the Land of him who is Mat 
ter of molt Sorts of theſe Ploughs. 


Operations of different Ploughs. 
Fallowing a ſtiff Soil: — If a Crop of Beans ot 


Peale grew lait on four thorough Stitches, then 
either with the double, or any of the ſingle Fallow- 
Ploughs, plow them into four thorough Stitches 
again; the firſt will do it at a Bout, or going once 
backward and forward, when the fingle one mul 
be drawn four Times in all; and by this Sort of 
plowing is almoſt all the Ground removed, ſo that, 
where the great Partition-thorough was before, tit 
Ridge of the Stitch lies now. The next time, ot 
the firſt Stirree, plow it again in the very ſam 
| Manner; 
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Manner; but, the third Time or ſecond Stirree, the 
Stitches ſhould be plowed into Bouts, with the 
fingle Fallow-Wheel-Plough. After this it ſhould 
be thorouglied down, and harrowed p'ain for plow- 
ing the Ground next Time croſs-ways, and ſowing 
Wheat in Stitches. 
A ſecond Way to fallow a ftiff Soil, — Is to plow 
Barley, Oat, or Pea Subbles, that lay in broad 
Lands before, into broad Lands again, which 1s 
what we call clean Plowing ; and, after it has lain 
ſme Time, either harrow it or forbear, as the 
Ground is more or leſs fine, and bout it a-croſs ; 
then, at the next Operation, bout it again off the 
aft Bouts; after this, thorough it down, and harrow 
| it plain for plowing, and ſowing Wheat in Stitches, 
or broad Lands. Theſe are the two beſt Methods 
for reducing ſtiff Clays, or four Loams, into a fine 
ſweet Tilth againſt September for ſowing Wheat, 
for theſe tenacious ſurly Soils will ſeldom yield to 
a ſingle Bouting; therefore, for Aſſurance, the moſt 
Lea, judicious Huſbandmen, in our Chiliurn incloſed 
plen. I Country, commonly give them two; however, this 
arid Work ſhould have been begun in April. 
Mat: | A third Pay. Tis the Method of ſome to fal- 
low their ſtiff Ground which lay laſt in broad 
Lands into Bouts; the next Time they plow it into 
| Bouts again, after this, they thorough down the 
ns Of BR Bouts, and harrow it plain, when it is ready to 
then WW plow and ſow their Wheat. But this laſt is not fo 
llow- Wi good a Way as the two former, becauſę it does not 
tches clean the Land fo well; however, this ought to 
once be well obſerved, That two Boutings are better than 
mult once four Thoroughing, tho' the ſingle Wheel- 
rt of E Plough goes not oftener in two Bouts than in one 
that, pour thoroughed Stitch; yet is the Bouting far 
the wore preferable on Account of its laying the Land 
deeper and ſharper up, for the Sun and Air to pe- 
netrate its Body the eaſter. 
C A fourth 


A fourth Way. — Others again having Pea- Stitch 
| es, which, when laſt ſown, were harrowed dow 
f very flat, which Poſture makes them fallow it int 
| four thorough Stitches a-croſs the former, and after 
| they have lain ſome time, they harrow them length, 
| ways, and make Bouts off the four thoroughe 
Stitches z then they bout it again, but the next time 
they thorough them down, plow, and - ſow ther 
Wheat in Stitches on a ſtiff ſtony Ground, As] 
ſaid in laſt Month, better an April Sop than a My 
Clot ; yet this Neglect often happens, by Reaſon 
they have no other Graſs than what the Falloy. 
Land affords to feed their Ewes and Lambs, but 
[ then ſuch Farmers run a great Riſque of a good 
Tilth, either for Turneps or Wheat; however, 
better late than never, remembering well that: 
late Fallow makes a raw Tilth, unleſs a dry Sum- 
mer ſucceeds. Again, the Effect oftentimes of a 
late Fallow 1s, that your Wheat will be overtaken 
| the following Year with the deſtructive black Ber- 
net, c. which generally, where it is thick, ruins 
a Crop of Corn, and then ſee if Weeds will pay Rent. 
The good Huſbandman, who fallowed the Begin- 
ning of April, the latter End of this Month, willb: WE 
| making his firſt Stirree, when the bad one will be fo n 
| only fallowing his ſour Ground, as may be too oſten Gro 
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ſeen in but little Diſtances, with Regret, by Men WF yield 
of Judgment, who travel the Country. great 
Plocving eaſy. — Now you, that keep but two t dige 
three Horſes for plowing Chilturn ſtiff Land, may tur 
very likely, in this Month, meet with dry hard Soil, Ar. 
that require four or {ix Horſes to draw the Wheel BM tire: 


Fallow-Plough, which turns a Thorough of 12 « WW oi 5 


14 Inches broad, and proves too hard for weak p 
Teams. To remedy this, uſe the Wheel Stitch WF "*ps 
Pea-Plough, which turns only a Thorough of about WW Bout 
eight Inches broad, and you'll find it go eaſier by baut 
one Horſe in four than the other can; and indee! beg! 


i WF an 
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it is much better for the Land, becauſe it cuts it into 
narrower Thoroughs, and therefore fines it ſooner, 
and prevents the Growth of Weeds much better; 0 
likewiſe will the before-mentioned one Wheel, or 
Foot- Plough do as being much lighter in its Iron 
and Wood Work. But where you have a ſtrong Team, 
the two Wheel Fallow-Plough will certainly do the 
moſt Work in the leaſt Time; and where there is 
Occaſion to uſe this ſort of Plough much, it is very 
well worth while to have two Sorts of them, one to 
plow Bouts with, and the other broad Lands ; that 
for Bouting ſhould have a broad Board an Inch 
higher than the other, that it may lay up the Ridge 
ſecure and ſharp, and its Sheaf and Snare pitched 
more landing than the common Sort. But, beſides 
the Pea Stitch and Foot-Ploughs, th: Bobtail- 
Wheel-Plough is now much uſed for a weak Team, 
for that its picked ſhort Share will not clog like 
| _ but is lighter both for the Horſes and 
an, 

The Sluggard Husbandman.—It is an old Saying, 
that the Sluggard Hufbandman ſucceeds once in 
| {even Years, but of late it fell to his turn oftener, 
for, in the Years 1734 and 1738, the Weather was 
ſo mild and wet, that it cauſed the well-dreſſed 
| Grounds to produce ſuch rank Wheat, that it 
yielded hardly above half a Crop of Corn, but a 
great deal of Straw, and at the ſame time fo fer- 
E tliled the poor rough tilled Lands, as made them 
return full Crops. We ſay a dry March, a wet 
E 4iril, and a dry May make Plenty; but if theſe 
taree Months are wet, there will be a great deal 
of Straw, and little Corn. But now you, who bouted 
op your Out and Pea Stubbles, for ſowing Tur- 
beps in June, ſhould have bouted them off the laſt 
| Bouts in March or April at fartheſt ; but you that 
bout for Wheat, and have not done it laſt Month, 
neglect it no longer than this. He is an ill Huſband- 
men tnat has a tilts to mike, when he wants it. 


2 A quick 
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A quick Wayto make a Tilth, This I neverkney 
but one Man do, which was after the followino 
Method, wiz. at a Fallow-time, either in this or 
laſt Month, where the Ground was not too clun 
and hard, he bouted his Stitches or broad Lands, 
till he had done ten Bouts; then immediately te. 
turned where he begun, and bouted off the lf 
Bouts, and in this Manner proceeded till he had 
done the Field: Now why he plowed in this u. 
common Method, was to make a Tilth of the 
Ground as ſoon as poſſible, for ſingle Bouting, in 
it ſelf, is reckoned but half Plowing, bur this doy- 
ble Work in ore Day is whole Plowing ; yet I don't 
doubt of an Objection in this Caſe, and that is, by 
ſo doing, he turns up the Graſs again, which he 
plow2a in the firſt Bovts 3 to this I anſwer, that 
it is an Argument of po great Force, becauſe the 
Earth is all, or molt of it, removed from one Place 
to another, and thereby in a great Meaſure prevents 
the Re-growth of the Grais and Weeds; but there 
will be no necd of any fuch Objection, if ſuch Bou. 
ings are performed in dry Weather, for then ore 
Plowing is oftentimes better than two in wet Sex 
ſons. 

How to flow a Clover. lay, in order to obtain 
a good Crop of Jheat.— You that deſign to fow 

heat in a good Tilth after Clover, plow it up 
immediately after the firſt Crop is eaten or mow! 
off (as is commonly done in this Month) into 
broad Lands, for the Cruſt to lie and rot; then, 
about ſix Weeks after, harrow it plain; when tii 
is done, hack it acroſs, and ſo let it remain till at- 
ter Harveſt; then harrow it ſoundly, and if its 
fine enough, dung or fold, and ſow Wheat in Stitch- 
es: But if it is not a thorough good Tilch, hack 
it a ſecond Time acroſs the laſt Way, then harrow ai 
plain, dung, and ſow. 
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Plowings to be performed in May. 


or Fur Wheat. — Towards the latter End ofthis Month 
ng We firſt Stirree, or ſecond Plowing after Fallow- 
de, ng in April, is generally done in the Chillurn in- 
re- goed Fields; this is by ſome called Twy-fallow- 
alt Wizz, and is either performed in broad Lands, in 
12d outs, or in four thorough'd Stitches, for ſowing 
un- WW Wheat in September or October: If in Stitches, off a 
the broad Land, it is the moſt difficult Sort of Plow- 
n ng of all others, becauſe the Plow-man has here 
0b. ro Guide, but his own Judgment to direct him; 
t WW whereas, when he makes a Stitch off a Bout, or 
by off an old Stitch, he cannot well miſs it; but he 
be chat can raiſe a four thorough Stitch, and lay it 
hat round and handſome off a broad Land, is a Work- 
the man indeed. This therefore, as I ſaid before, is 


an excellent Way to prepare all {tiff Grounds for 
Wheat, becauſe it beſt kills Weeds, ſweetens and 
hollows the Earth, and expoſes it beyond all other 
Methods, to receive the nitrous Influences of Air, 
Rains, and Dews. 

| Bouting for Turneps.—In this Month likewiſe, 
ſome will ſtir that Land which they fallowed in 


Ari in broad Lands; thus, they firſt harrow 
low it acroſs, and then bout it acroſs; after which, it 
ups to lie ſome Time, then they back-bout it; 
vel n the next Place, they firſt harrow it plain over- 
ao thwart, and plow it acroſs into broad Lands, for 
ch, harrowing in Turnep Sced. This is an approved 
ts Way, to reduce a ſtiff Earth into a ſudden Sweetneſs, 
a. WW and make it very fine with all. 

0's WW Hacking for a Crop of Turneps.— In this Month 
ch. WF allo, that Ground which was fallowed in April into 
= broad Lands, for ſowing Turneps in June or July, 
W | 


5 commonly ſtirred in this Month into Hacks, which 
| after they have lain a Week or Fortnight, the Hacks 
| are to be harrowed acrols; and then, juſt before 
| they 
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they ſow Turneps, they draw out their Thorough 
acroſs, and plough acroſs, the laſt Way into broad 
Lands, in which they harrow their Turnep- Seed; 
and thus a {tiff Soil is expeditiouſly brought ing 
a Fineneſs, for this uſeful] Root to grow into a defired 
Bigneſs. 

A Proceſs of plowing up Bean Stitches, for ſowing 
Barley and Honey-Suckle Seed. —In November 1535 
I plowed a Field of four thorough Stitches 
into four thorough Stitches again, which lay in 
this Poſture till the Beginning of March, when 
I back-bouted the Stitches, and let them fo re 
main till about the firſt of April, and then I har. 
rowed it plain : After this I plowed the Ground 
into broad Lands a-croſs the laſt Way, and immedi. 
ately, on the rough Earth, I ſowed ſhort Horſe 
dung well rotted, that I had ſaved under Cover; 
the Winter before, mixing with it Rabbit-Dung, 
Hen-Dung, and Aſhes, which, with the Help of 
Chambcrlye, made together a rich Compoſition ; 
then I directly ſowed two Buſhels of Barley Seed 
all over one Acre of this rough Land, and harroy- 
ed it plain once in a Place after the Seeds-man; 
which as ſoon as done, I ſowed two Buſhels more 
of Barley all over the ſame Ground, that was fal. 
lowed by the Harrows twice in a Place, the ſame 
Way it was done before: Then I ſowed 16 Pound 
Weight of Honey ſuckle Sced, and only harrowed 
it once in a Place acroſs the laſt Way, which filled 
in the Thoroughs, and laid the Ground all even: 
thus J finiſbed a one Acre Field, that was in 
this Manner laid down for good, to become a Mas 
dow in time for feeding Cattle. And here I ſhould 
have publiſhed a Caſe, that a Gentleman ſent me, 
of converting a low wet grazing Ground into plov- 
ed Land, by way of Improvement, with my Aniw 
to the ſame ; but I have not Room. N. B. lar 
ſwer | etters between Michael;nas and Lady-Da), 


rovided Poſtage is paid to my Houle. 
P Y CHAP, 
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CHAP. IL 
Of Barley, Wheat, &c. 


HE Nature of Vale Land for Barley.—In the 

large and fertile Vale of Aylesbury, as well as 
in moſt other low Grounds, their Earth is 
generally of a black and bluiſh Clay, or a marly 
dark coloured Loam, clear of Stones, which in Win- 
ter is very apt to ſtolch by the Tread of Cattle, and 
by the Waſh of frequent Rains that eaſily converts 
it into a muddy Conſiſtence, and in froſty Weather 


nd from a ſtiff Clot, it is preſently reduced into a 
dis ſhort crumbling looſe Body, which readily lets out 
le the ſpiry Blade of new ſown Corn; alſo in this 


their low Situation, they are very apt to ſuffer by 
Floods, which ſometimes are ſo long retained on 
their ſtiff Soil, that the Vale appears almoſt like 
a little Sea, ruining their Grain, and rotting their 
Sheep : On the Contrary, in the Summer Time, 
their open Fields are ſoon dried, and their clayey 
Surfaces become ſo hardened, as to cleave aſunder 
much more than any other Sort of Land, where- 
by their Barley in particular is often ſtunted in 
its Growth, and dwindles into a ſhort, lean, thin 
Crop, on their high, expoſed, ridged Lands; which 
at firſt was invented for the Security of their grow- 
ing Corn againſt overflowing Waters. 

Time of ſowing Barley in the Vale. The Vale- 
Farmer thinks he runs a Riſque of the leaſt Dan- 
ger, when he ſows his Barley about the Twelfth 
of March; for. though, by this early Sowing, he is 
under the more Danger of being hurt by Floods 
and Froſt, yet is he alſo intituled to the Hopes 
| of a moderate, moiſt Time afterwards, that may 
bring on ſuch a timely Head of Barley, as to cover 
and ſhade its Roots ſoon cnough, to ante 2 

; ; ry 
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dry Summer, and ſo enjoy a plentiful Crop 2 
Harveſt, But if, to avoid the ill Effects of March 
Floods and Froſts, they ſhould defer ſowing their 
Barley till the Beginning of April, which they {. 
dom do, then they are under no leſs Apprehenſio 
of ſuftering by ſucceeding Heats and Droughts; 
ſo that after plowing, ſowing, and paying Rent 
two Years together (which they here do when they 
fallow for Barley) without receiving any Profit, 
they frequently come off with half Crops. Noy 
to prevent the great Loſſes that thus may happen 
to Crops of Barley, if ſown late in April, and eveh 
at the Beginning of May, obſerve the following 
Account, vix. | 

A moſt excellent Receipt for increaſing Crops of Bar- 
ley.— Take one Buſhel of Barley, and boil it in fix 
or more Pails of Water, till the Grain burſts : 
Strain out the Liquor, and give the Barley to the 
Fowls or Hogs 3 while the Liquor is hot, diffolve 
in it three Pounds of Cryſtal Nitre, and a Quar- 
ter of a Pound of green Copperas in Powder : To 
which add one Quart 'of pure Soot, and as many 
Pailfuls of Water that drains from a Dunghil or 
Urine of any Sort, as will, when the Grain is put 
in, make the Liquor ſwim four or ſix Inches above 
it. Now obſerve, as ſoon as the Nitre and 
Copperas are diſſolved, and while the Water is hot, 
to pour it on three Buſhels of Batley Seed, into 2 
Tub with a Cock and Tap Whips, and then im- 
mediately put in the Dunghil Water and Soot, 2 


aforeſaid, Let the Grain lie ſoaking herein, from 


one Evening to another, when the Liquor mult be 
drawn off, an d the infuſed Barley laid in a Reap 
all Night, on a Floor to drain. The next Morr- 
ing, with a Shovel, mix it well with powdered 
Lime, and carry it in a Sack to be ſown in the 
Ficld. The Liquor that is left will ſerve again 
with freſh Addition, and is admirable to 2 2 
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Garden, or make a Tree grow to Perfection in Half 
the uſual Time, if judiciouſly applied; and thus 
ou may carry on your Sowing of Barley many 
— by as often renewing the Preparation I have 
here plainly given Directions for: And accordingly, 
by punctually obſerving them, you will, by the 
Bleſfing of God, certainly find the Barley to ſpread 
with large Blades, and be of a blackiſh, green 
Colour, ſoon after it appears above Ground; for 
it is the Nature of the Nitre to agree ſo well 
with this Corn in particulat, as to cauſe 1t to grow 
up into- twenty, thirty, or forty Stalks, from one 
ſingle Root, which will ſo cover the Ground with 
their branching Tops, that the Wets and Dews 
will eaſily make a Lodgment, and the Roots 
| likewiſe be ſo well ſecured from the Damage 
| of Droughts, that, if no Rain happens for two 
or three Months together in the hotteſt Scaſons, 
there will be Moiſture here enough to carry for- 
ward the Growth of the Crop in Clays, Loams, and 
even in Chalks, Gravels, or Sands; beſides which, 
there is this good Property belonging to this Pro- 
ceſs, that the Barley at Harveſt is generally all of 
one equal Ripeneſs, which rendeis it the compleat- 
eſt Sort, for making true Malt: By all which Ma- 
nagement, if your Ground was in a fine Tilth, 
dry, and well dreſſed with good Manure, when the 
Sced was ſown, you need not doubt of having ſeven 

Quarters off an Acre, 
The Sort of Barley to be ſown in this Month. By 
ſome, Barley is ſown the Beginning of this Month, 
vitener out of Neceſſity than Choice: As when the 
Farmer, by Multiplicity of Buſineſs, can't get his 
Land into a fine Tilth Time enough, or that he 
has not eat his Turneps off before now, or is re- 
| tarded through the Inclemency of Weather. In 
all which Caſes, the Rathripe, or Fulbam, Barley is 
now the propereſt to ſow, either in Vale or Chii- 
ID burn 
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turn Lands, becauſe it grows quicker than any 
other Sort; for, though it is ſown late, it is early 
ripe, and will prove the beſt of Barley for Malt. 
ing, after being once ſown in Loams or ſtiff Lands, 
which gives it a much larger Body than the ſand 
Ground it came from: So likewiſe in Chalks, Gra. 
vels, and Sands, in caſe you ſhould happen to be 
behind-hand in ſowing your Barley, which more 
particularly ought to be done, in ſuch hot dry Soils, 
ſooner than in this Month, you ought by no Means 
to neglect ſteeping the Sced, in this my excellent ni. 
trous Liquor; bccauſe, at this Time of the Year, 
the Droughts are commonly more powerſul, and 
will ſooner burn up the green Barley in ſuch dry 
Soils, if fown in the naked common Way. 

The Opinion of à certain Virtuoſo, concerning ſicepes 
Barley. This I take, ſays be, to exceed the dry 
+ Sort, in making ſtronger Malt: for as Nitreis 
* jo ctiential to Vegetation, that it is its funda- 
mental Principle, and the Grain by being therc- 
„with fully impregnated and faturated, when it 
enters the Ground, immediately joins in Con- 
* tact with that in the Earth and Air, which 
*© cauics it to ſhoot into many extra Roots and 
„ Stalks, which ſerve (as a Reſervoir) to lodge 
and rctain the nitrous Salts, till, the Corn increa— 
* {ing in Growth, they are, by the alternate In- 
« flucnce of the Dews and ſolar Heat, fo rarefic 
and cxalted, as to inſinuate themſelves into the 
* vegetative Juices; and as the hot Seaſon advan- 
* ces, theſe Salts become more and more fixed in 
tl Grain, by the Exhalation of the phlegmat: 
Part of the Sap, which thus ripens the Corn, 
© and then leaves Plenty of a large full-bodict 
„Grain, diſtended and loaded with the aforecſail 
« Matter; which, conſequently, muſt yield 
e greater Spirit (when malted) to the Liquo! 


*% brewed therefrom.““ 
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The Quantity of Barley Seed to be ſown, On this 
Account, I ſhall obſerve, that the Quantity of 
Seed ought to be proportioned to the Nature of the 
Soil, Tilth, and the Scaſon of the Year, Fir/t, as 
to the Soil : On ſtiff Loams and Clays, ſome will 
ſow, in the common Way, four Buſhels on one 
Acre, becauſe, on this ſurly, cold Glebe, the Seed is 
very apt to bury, chill, and die; and therefore ſuch 
Land ſhould be aſſiſted with good warm Manure, 
as will enable the Barley to grow thick, and Kill 
the Weeds, which, in ſuch ſour Ground, are very 
apt to get rampant, and deſtroy the Corn, On 
the Contrary, in many of the light, ſandy Grounds 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, they ſow but one or two 
Buſhels on an Acre, and, if they increaſe the 
Quantity of Seed, it is as the Land is heavier : 
Becauſe, as they ſay, their light, poor Ground is 
not able to carry more; for, if they were to ſow it 
thicker, ſuch Land would return an hopper-eared 
Crop at Harveſt, or, in plainer Engliſb, a little Ear, 
with a few Kernels. 

Secondly, If a ſtubborn Soil happens to lie in a 
ſour Jilth, as it is very apt to do, there muſt be 
the more Seed ſown, to allow for a conſiderable 
Loſs, by the Cover that the clotty Part of the 
Farth will cauſe, and ſo deceive the Farmer, 11 
he allows not enough to prevent this Mistortune. 
On the Contrary, when Land is in a tine Tilth, 
the leſs Sced will do; and this is one Realon why 
in ſandy Grounds they ſow fo little Seed; tor thar, 
in ſuch pulveriſed Tilths, hardly one Kernel mifles 
coming up. Thirdly, If you tow late, there mult 
be the more Sced ſown, for it is a ſtanding Rule in 
Huſbandry, char, the later you ſow any Corn, the 
more Seed ſhould be allowed; becauſe then the 
Grain will never gather, branch, nor kern ſo well 
as the more forward ſown, as heing drawn up fo 
at by the powerful Attraction of the Sun, that 
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it will run apace into Stalk, and leſs into Com; 
and becauſe the Fowls, in late Seaſons, live moſt 

on the Grain ſowed then, as having little elſewhere 
tor their Subſiſtance; and here they have ſome. 
times a long Opportunity to ſcratch with their Feet 
and dig up with their Beaks, the Barley Corns, be- 
fore their Blade is ſeen above Ground, when a dr 
Summer directly ſucceeds the new ſown Grain, 9 
the Deſtruction perhaps of Half the late ſown 
Crop; from whence I take the Opportunity ty 
urge the Neceſſity there is of making Uſe of my 
invaluable Method of ſteeping the Barley Stec, 
which ſurely prevents the fatal Conſequence of 
lowing late, by cauſing it to run into Branch in 
the drieſt Seaſons, and thence into many and latg: 
Ears of Corn: For the obtaining of which, bet 
this be always obſerved, . that wherever four Bu 
ſhels of Barley Seed was uſed to be ſown, in the 
common Way, there muſt be but three Buſhe 
town of the ſteeped Seed; and ſo in Proportion 
tor any Ground whatſoever, that there may be 
Room enough allowed for each Kernel, to make is 
many and ſtrong Branches or Stalks. 

To reduce a rough Tilth, and make it fine preſen!y 
for Barley. Now in Cate your Land lics roug! 
and clotty, the ſpiky Roll I mentioned in ja! 
Month (Page 15) may be of Service to go befor 
the Harrows for reducing at once the ſurly GG. 
into a fine Condition; but where this new invented 
excellent Machine is wanting, then uſe the com 
mon Wooden Roll, and your Harrows direct 
after that, and ſow your Barley; but never roll 
as ſoon as ſown, as ſome injudicigus Men hav? 
done, and ſo bury great Part of their Barley Seed, 
bur roll it fome Time after, when it is about Hai 
a Handful high; as I have more particular 
treated of in my Jaſt Month: And what gre 
Importance ſuch a ſpiky Roll is of, for ſudden; 
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reducing all ſtiff, rough Ground in a dry. Summer, 
that Farmer muſt conſequently experience, very 
much to his Profit, who is furniſhed with ſuch a 
ready Conveniency. 

Srwing Barley Seed in Chilturn Lands. For this, 
we plow our Ground into broad Lands of nine 
Steps broad each, by ſome called round Work, by 
which a Water- Thorough lies on each Side of it, 
and a ſmall Ridge or Riſing in the Middle : Here 
the Seedſman goes about a Yard off the Tho— 


rough, and ſows a Caſt, then returns the ſame 
| Diſtance of the Ridge, and ſows another Caſt, 


croſſing the ſame Ground with his Throw, where- 
by it is twice ſown over, and thus again, on the 


other Side; by which Means the Scedſman goes 
E twice up and down a broad Land, before he has 
done ſowing it; but the new Way of ſowing 
Barley in dry Loams or Gravels, Sc. is to do it in 
| a double, broad Land: That is to ſay, inftcad of 


our common Lands of nine Steps broad each, we 


make them eighteen Steps broad, and then there 


wil be but Half the henting Thoroughs in the Field, 


which ſaves Time and Labour, and the Corn will 
come evener and better; becauſe the Grain is ſeldom 
o good in the Thoroughs, as elſcwhere: Here, 
| when the Seedſman begins to ſow, he proceeds in 
the Middle of each Land, and at every Step he 
makes a Throw on Half the Breadth ; thus at two 
| Throws he ſows the Breadth of a whole Land; 


and when, at the End, he returns and ſows it in 


dae ſame Manner back again, in an oppoſite Way, 
by which he ſows the Land twice over. This 
Method is allowed to be the beſt of all others in 
dry Grounds, but, in wet Soils, the narrow Lands 
ae beſt, becauſe, the more Thoroughs, the drier 


they lie, 
dowing Barley in Vale Lands. Theſe admit of 


boar Sorts of Shapes, according to their Nature 


and 
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and Situation, Firſt, In the Vale of Aylecby; 
they always lie in one Poſture of Ridge and Tho. 
rough, and are ſowed at twice; the firſt Caſt ;j 
Barley Seed is plowed in, and then immediately z. 
nother is ſown and harrowed in, to make it 2 
come even. Secondly, In their low Grounds about 
Rickmanſworth, they make their Lands eight Bout, 
wide, or four Steps and a Half broad for ſowine 
Barley aud laying it dry. Thirdly, In ſome Pars 
of Middleſex, they ſow their Barley in four Bout. 
Lands, for the ſame Purpoſe. PFourthly, In ſome 
of the Eaſtern Parts of Her!fordſhire, they ploy 


their Ground into three and two Bout-Lands, 9 


keep the Barley from being drowned, which they 
harrow ſo even, as gives the Scitheman Liberty w 
mow down the Corn almoſt as well as in level 
Grounds. 

A new Way of increaſing Crops of Barley by ſoim 
11 in Drills, This Method is lately invented for 
deſtroying the ſeveral deſtructive Weeds, rhat uſe 
to ſpoil many Acres of Barley; particularly, tha: 
called Bodle or Gould, which commonly, in ſandy 
and other light Grounds, comes up in great and 
tall Branches, with their yellow Heads, notwith- 
ſtanding the Earth before Sowing was ever ſo fine 
ly plowed, and which keeps Company with tie 
Barley to the laſt, ſo thick as to defy the Werd 
Hook or 1 land for keeping it down, and 1s fo 
common a Weed, that few ſandy Fields are fie: 
from it. It is therefore, that they very judiciouſly, 
of late, ſow their Barley in Drills or Furrowe, 
luch Sands, Loams, Chalks, Se. as are clear d 
Stones, and will eaſily admit of this Operation 
by a moſt excclient three Wheel-Plough, whi:! 
lets the Barley out of a Hopper, in a very regu! 
Nlanner, into Drills, which it makes about one 0! 
two Feet aſunder; and which by a {ſmall Alter- 


tion afterwards is to be drawn by one Horſe, an 
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tade to ſerve as a Break, or Hough-Plough, for 
bling Weeds between the Rows of Corn, and 
moulding. them up to a prodigious Advantage : 


Which Plough, as well as another juſt invented for 


going the fame Work, in low, wettiſh Grounds, I 


ſhall particularly deſcribe in my next monthly Book, 
and there recommend their moſt ſerviceable Uſes. 
To improve Crops of Barley by the Fold. It, as ſoon 
a your Barley is ſown, you fold your Sheep on 
the fame, it will cauſe it to branch, and grow 
after, But as this Huſbandry may meet with 
ts Inconveniences, as well as be attended with 
Succeſs, I ſhall here relate the two following 
Cafes, which may be worthy your Obſervation, 
iz. A Farmer by me having had but a poor 
Crop of Turneps on a loamy Sojl, that before had 
been but half plowed : When the Turneps were 
exten off, he gave the Ground one Plowing, 
and harrowed in his Barley, on which he directly 
folded : But he had no Barley in many Places, 
nd but a ſmall Crop in the better Part. The Rea- 
lon was, that, the Land being four and clung, the 
Barley Seed had not room to be buried deep enough 
vy the Harrows, ſo that the Feet of the Sheep trod 
t out of the Ground, inſtead of treading it in; 
and this Misfortune was the greater for the dr 
Weather that followed after; becauſe, by this, the 
Seed was the eaſier diſplaced by the Tread of the 
dicep z whereas, had it been a wettiſh Time, it 
had not been ſo much raiſed out of the Earth. 
The other Caſe was thus : At the ſame Time I had 
Field of Turneps, that was a good Crop, which, 
5 loon as eaten off, I gave it only one Plowing, 
ad harrowed in my ſteeped Barley Seed, on a 
amy Soil in April, and immediately folded on 
tne ſame, till the remaining Part grew above my 
does in this Month; and it proved an excellent 


crop. The Reaſon was, that my Ground was 


mage 
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made a fine Tilth by ſeveral Plowings before f. 
Turnep Seed was ſown, which by houghing, 20 
the great Cover of the Leaves, the Earth was le 
in ſuch a hollow Condition, that the Feet of f. 
Sheep helped to fink the Seed lower, inſtead; 
treading it out of the Ground. Therefore, no: 
ought to fold Sheep on their Barley, unleſ; t: 
Ground is in a good Filth, and lies looſe ; 20 
then you will allo avoid the common Danger a 
ſpoiling the Barley, by the Feet of the Setz 
while it is chipping or ſprouting, becauſe, when th: 
Ground lies thus hollow, there is a ſufficin 
Quantity of Mould to cover and guard it fron 
ſuch Damage. Likewiſe obſerve, that in Gravel, 
and other binding Grounds, if it is wet Weathe 
when the Fold is over the Barley, the Grain wl 
be fo faſtened in by the mortariſing Nature d 
ſuch Soil, and the Feet of the Sheep, that a gre: 
deal will never come out; however, by taking 
Care not to fold in a rainy Time, you may, «: 
fuch Ground, carry on your Folding, till the Br: 
ley is five or fix Inches high, and near ſpindlirg 
with great Succeſs : But, for further enriching 
Barley Land, ſome, that fat their Sheep on Tur 
neps, will every Day dig up thoſe which have bee! 
ſcooped by them, and feed their Store-Sheep wi! 
them every Night in the Fold, which theſe So! 
will greedily cat after having been kept all Day 07 
a ſhort Bite of Graſs; and thus ſuch Ground vii 
be three Times dreſſed, once by the fat She, 
next by the Store-Sheep, and laſtly, by the {ant 
after the Barley is ſowed; and indeed this 15 tl? 
beit of Dreſſing, not only for making the Can 
ſtand faſt againſt Storms of Wind and Rain, be 
alſo for cauſing a great Crop, and preventing 
being damaged by Worms, 
Barley fed by ſeme, and by others made Ila if. G 
the firſt of May, 1734, A Crop of Barky a nn 
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Neighbour's was ſo rank, that he fed it down with 
his Sheep (it being ſowed the latter End of Fe— 
truary) and it proved a very great Benefit to it, 
for it ſhot ſo ſtrong afterwards, that it gathered 
into many Stalks from each Root: Yet is ſuch 
Management to be done with great Precaution, for, 
though it may help ſome, it may ſpoil others; 
as ior Example, if ſuch a Crop of Barley was thin, 
the Ground weedy, and the Land not in good 
Heart, the Weeds would probably have gotten 
the better of the Corn, and ſpoiled it ; but where 
the Ground is rich, and the Land clean, dry, and 
warm, it may be ventured on, in this Manner, with 
a good Proſpect of Succeſs. Sometimes Barley, in 
wet, warm Seaſons, is ſo rank in this Month, that 
it is laid fAlattiſh, and then ſome will top it with 
a Scythe; others will mow it almoſt cloſe, and make 
Hay of it; but then it muſt be done before it 
ſpindles, otherwiſe you may endanger the whole 


Barley eaten by Norns. - The Winter 1735 being 
mild, the Worms lay in the Spring- time near the 
Surface, and deſtroyed a great deal of Barley, by 


gnawing it juſt above the Root. My next Neigh- 


bour ſowed a Field with Barley early in March, 


that by the Middle of April was moſt of it de- 
| voured by Worms, and ſpoiled by them, and the 


Chill of a cold, wet Time, which brought him 


| under the Loſs of Labour, Time, and Seed, and 
| obliged him to plant the fame Ground with Gar- 


en- Beans directly: Now this Damage was brought 
on the more, by his dreſſing the Land with Dung, 


| which, being of a warm hollow Nature, preſent- 


ly invited theſe Inſects towards the Surface for 
keding on it; and then, mee.ng with the new 
ſprouting; Blade of the Barley, it ſerved them as a 


| G:licious Food, which they greedily cat after a long 


Winter's Confinement in their deep Cells; and the 


& E more, 
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more, becauſe there was no other Vegetable, x 
this Time of the Year, in the ploughed Ground {; 
their Subſiſtance, as it evidently appeared in thoſ 
Places where the Dung lay; for here the Corn wy 
eaten, when at the ſame time that eſcaped, which wy 
not dunged ; and therefore Sheep-folding, Soot, Lime, 
Horn-ſhavings, oily or greaſy Rags, or ſuch 2 
had bcen ſprinkled with Urine ſeveral times, ꝙ 
'Tobacco-Sand, or Peat-Aſhes, and more particy. 
larly the Nitre, Sc. with which the Barley Se 
is loaded, are good Preſervatives, and much fafr 
againſt the Damage of Worms and Slugs, tha 
common Dung. But this was not altogether occz. 
ſioned by the Dung, for there was another Cauf: 
no leſs fatal to the Deſtruction of the Barley; and 
that was a Lay of Clover, that this Field had bee 
under two Years before, which naturally increaſed 
the Breed of Worms, for all Reſtings of Ground 
are as ſo many Friends to this Inſect; eſpecially n 
wet, flat, loamy Land, as this Field was: An 
Inſtance of this was plain to my Obſervation, in 
ſome ſandy Mud, that had lain three Years in the 
Side of a Hole, where Road-Sullidge run into by 
the Waſh of Rains, which J had empried every 
Year, but, a ſmall Part of it eſcaping the Shovel, !! 
became full of red Worms, the reſt being intirely 
free; therefore, many are ſo timorous on this Ac. 
count, that they won't ſov7 Wheat or Barley in {uct 
Ground, but a Crop of Oats firſt, which is | 
valuable, or Horſe-beans, that is leſs hazardous. 
As to Wheat, I have happily diſcovered a new & 
cret, for ſoaking it in a Liquor, that will effeRuall 
keep off all Damage by Worms, and at the ſame 
time prevent any Loſs by Smut, Sc. and which! 
intend to publiſh in the Month of September, 
Firſt, St. Foyne ſowed with Barley, lf you could: 
fow this Seed with Barley in March or Apri,, " 
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and it may prove a good Crop, if Showers ſuc- 
ceed in due time; and for the better ſecuring its 
Growth, and making it come forward, you may 
ow fifteen Buſhels of Coal-Soot over an Acre, as 


ſoon as the Barley and St. Foyne Seed are ſown, 
or you may clap your Fold upon it: But, of the 


Improvement of Barley, more in my next Monthly 
Book. 

Common Wheat, its Condition and Management in 
May,—If Wheat looks yellowiſh in this Month, 
and continues ſo throughout the whole, it will 


| never rightly recover that Summer; becauſe then 
it is on its Shoot or Earing, and paſt Hopes: But it 


it is ſick in the Beginning, and recovers before the 
End, it may chance to be a good Crop ; for all 
Wheat ſhould may, or look yellowiſh in Apr, 
and be of a black Green in May : Or take it 


this Way; if Wheat holds its Colour throughout 


April, and this Month, there is no great Danger 
If it. thrives in March, it ge- 


commonly mays in May. When it mays in April, 


itis right, but wrong if in May; for then it ſhould, 
towards the latter End of the Month, thrive and ſhoot 


into Ear, inſtead of maying or yellowing ; which 


ß often cauſed for Want of the Ground's being in 


Heart, to enable the Wheat to withſtand the cold 
and chilly Seaſons. But, to be more particular, 
your forward ſown Wheat often grows ſo luxu- 


rant, in the Beginning of Winter, as to ſpend it- 
elf too ſoon, and eſpecially, if followed with a mild 


Spring, which cauſes it to grow ſo rank, as to 


vant Strength, in this Month, to carry it on, and 


ten, in courſe, it muſt have a ſickening Time to 
check it, in order to make it ſhoot with the greater 
Vigour afterwards. Now there are two Extreams 


e Weather, that ſometimes happen in this Month, 
ach prove fatal to Crops of Wheat: One is 


E 2 Frofſts, 


8 
1 % 


the Farmer, becauſe vaſt 
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Froſts, as it happened in May, 1734, when Hail. 
Stones fell ſucceſſiveiy for three Days, which he. 
ing of a poiſonous, cold Nature, and very hear 
withal, beat down and hurt the Spindle of the 
Wheat, and Stalks of Peaſe, making the latter red. 
headed, and cauſing many to die: This was a Seaſon 
ſo ſevere, that on the eighteenth Day the Iich 
were ſeen to hang at the Eves of Houſes ; but the 
Poorer Sort of Wheat ſuffered moſt. On the con. 
trary, at another Time, about the Middle of thi; 
Month, the Seaſon having been mild and rainy 
ſome Time before, the well-dreſſed Wheat ard 
Barley ſuffered much, by their luxuriant Growth; 
inſomuch that a great deal fell, before it was ſhe: 
into Ear, which proved of very ill Conſequence v 
Quantities never did ri 
again, and did not half kern, eſpecially in the 
Vale Grounds, which are the richeſt Soils ; and 
this Misfortune proved the greater, Where the 
Wheat was youngeſt and weakeſt in Stalk ; fo. 

when this happens to Wheat at an older Growth, 
it is often ſtrong enough to get up and recove: 
When Wheat is "rank too ſoon, it has temps 

many to mow or feed it, in order to bring it und: 

a more regular Growth: But as this Management 
1s better or worſe, according to the Nature of t!: 
Grain, Land, and Weather, and that there is: 
creat deal to be fait about it, I ſhall defer it for! 
more proper Month, But, before ] leave this 8b 
ject, I muſt ohſer ve, that whe n Wheat is four, 
at a right Time, in a proper Soil, and the Seaſo! 
of the Year prove nin of „there are mil 
Acres that never may or {ken at all, yet or 
their Growth and Colour from the firſt to the lil 

in right Order then ſuch Wheat is in its hight 

Perfection. About the Middle of this Mort” 
1736, the W. heat in the Genen Nen (rout, 
elpectaiir, iooked ſhort, yellowiſh, and ck. 7 
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means of a very long cold, dry Seaſon, which 
4 ruined many Crops chat were not well dreſf-d, be- 
© cauſe the Ground had not Strength enough to make 
it run and rally again, as that in Heart did, and 
E ;-covered. There was a Field of latter "ſown 
E Wheat, which in the Beginning of March looked at 
© Gme Diſtance, as if nothing grew in it; yet the 
Ground being clear of Weeds, and in tolerable 
Strength, and the Wheat not having ſpent itſelf in 
© Winter too much, in the Spring it gathered to 
that Degree, that ſome of it had fourteen Ears 
from one Root, as it grew in a loamy, gravelly 
Cuy, and proved an excellent Crop at Harveſt, 


Buck, Brank, or French Wheat, ius Nature and 


| Uſe;—It is the Opinion of ſome, that it does moſt 
good in Clays and clung Grounds to hollow them; 


others ſay, that it is beſt uſed in dry, binding 
Gravels or Sands, to keep the one looſe, and the 
other moiſt ; but, in ſome of the ſandy Lands about 
Codalmin, they dare not ſow it, leſt it make the 
Farth too light for common Wheat; yet in heavy 
Sands, ſandy Loams, Gravels, and ſuch Sort of 
light Grounds, it is certainly beſt ſown, either to 
plow in as a Dreſſing, or for Seed. In Chalks it is 
improper, becauſe it looſens them too much. In 
ſtiff and wet Lands, it is apt to rot both in Root 
and Ear, as being itſelf a very ſucculent Plant, and 
of a tender, cold Nature, being caſily hurt by 
ſome Winds, Lightning, and Froſts; and therefore 
warm light Soils ſuit it beſt, and, in all, it is a very 
great Killer of Weeds, where it grows thick, as ir 
commonly does in Tilths, though you ſow but 
one Buſhel on an Acre, and is found by many to 
anſwer that great End, which all Farmers endea- 
vour after; namely, to reap a great Advantage 
for a little Charge. I am the firſt, that have ſown 


it in our Parts for a Dreſſing, though it has been 


lown in Norfolk, Suffolk, Surry, Kent, "and Berk ir: 
many 
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many Years, and is now more and more Propagated, 
As ] live twenty-ſeven Miles from London, it is 4 
great Fxpence to have Manures from thence, ſo- 
ſometimes Soot is a Shilling a Buſhel, fo that 2; ; 
is che Charge of dreſſing a ſingle Acre well, wher 
Half a Crown will do in French Wheat, and yet 
this will kill Weeds, when Soot will nouriſh ſome; 
the Wheat-dreſſing will laſt three Years, when the 
Soot will laſt but two; the one is alſo the more 
certain than the other, for, in dry Seaſons, the 
Soot, by its ſulphureous Quality, will burn up a 
Crop of Wheat or Barley to a great Degree, when 
the French Wheat will remain a ſure and certain 
Promoter of Vegetation by its moiſt, hollow, fer- 
tiliſing Nature: Again, Soot, when It is laid, 
to the Quantity of twenty-five Buſhels on an Acre, 
forces ſo vehemently either Graſs or Corn, that, 
after two Years, it leaves a Poverty behind it, 
which this is ſo far from doing, that it is almoſt a 
Dreſſing the third Year, provided it be a full Crop 
at firſt, "end plowed in at full Bloom, when the 
Stalks are fulleſt of Sap. This Grain is one of 
the greateſt Drawers of the Earth, and has . 
turned four or five Quarters of Seed from one 
Acre, which 1s excellent for feeding Hogs, and 
Poultry. In Blooming-time, when this is to be 
plowed in, it is very ſerviceable for ſubſiſting Catit 
in a little while, who will tread it down, and 
make it the fitter for this Purpoſe. You, that dre! 
your Land by Sheep, may fold them in another 
Ground, while this is provided for, and that 
without any Riſque of your Cattle's breaking out 
into your Neighbour's Fields, for here 1s Meat 
in Plenty. 80, when your Teams are all buſy, in 
iome Ground there needs but one Plowing. to 
harrow your common Wheat in on this French 
Wheat : It may be ſown in July or Auguſt, for 
Cattle to graze on it in November, or ſooner. In 
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Shropſhire they grind French Wheat very fine, and 
make thin Cakes on a Back or Bake-ftone, which 
is two or three Feet diameter, on waich they put a 
dort of Batter made of this Flour, Milk, and Yeaſt 
and when it is turned and done enough, they butter 
WH 2nd eat it, drinking Butter-milk with it; this Cake 
i called Fannock or Crumpet, and is what old Parr 
e of this Country cat all his Life: It feeds People to 
bs a great Strength and Stature. 
The Culture of French Wheat. My Field was a 
, gravelly Loam, that had a Crop of Oats laſt on 
it, and, on the tenth of December, I plowed it with 
3 the Wheel-Fallow-Plough into Broad-lands, which 
[ let lie till the Beginning of March, when ] har- 
, rowed it plain, and then directly hacked it acroſs 
: with the fame Plough. In this Poſture it lay till 
the ſeventh of this Month, and then I plowed it 
again, and ſowed rather above Half a Buſhel of 
Seed on the rough Ground broad-caſt, and har- 
P rowed it in once in a Place: When this was done, 
immediately ſowed my other Half Buſhel, and 


f harrowed acroſs twice in a Place; by which Means 
6 | haled or covered it from the Fowls, and ſecured 
: it better from the ſcorching Heats, than if 
d 


it had been harrowed firſt before any was 
own. If you ſow this Seed, to plow its Crop in, 
; for a Dreſſing to common Wheat, then you ought 

to ſow it the Beginning of this Month, that you 
may have Time enough to plow 1t twice or thrice, 
#ch they do in ſome light Grounds, in Order to 
mix it well after it has firſt lain and rotted; but 
here it is to have only one Plowing in, then it 
may be ſown the latter End of this Month. - In 
ſome Parts, in their ſandy Land, they plow it in 
„it a Wheel-Plough ſhallow, and then imme- 
diately a Foot-Plough follows, and throws up a 
ond Mould or Sand upon that, and then harrow 
4 n their common Wheat, to give it a deeper 
Bottom, 
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Bottom. Some, to have a Crop of th; 
French Wheat, will make a Fallow and Dung f 
it, as for other Wheat. If it is ſown for Seed, | 
may be done the latter End of this, or in all th 
Month of Zune; if Ground lies low and vet, 
it may be ſown in two, three, or four Bout-lands; 
or it may be ſown with the three Wheel Dril. 
Plough, and horſe-houghed at ſeveral Times, and 
thus it will make it grow to a great Height, an 
produce Abundance of large Seed, if fown at 
Feet aſunder in Drills, which this exceller: 
Plough makes, and at the ſame Time drops itz 
Seed in the ſame out of a Hopper, in a molt regy- 
lar Manner, which afterwards muſt be covered by 
the Harrow : This Operation, though it is done for 
getting a Crop of Seed, yet, by this drilling and 
houghing Method, the Ground is finely prepared for 
a Crop of common Wheat to follow immediate! 
this reach Wheat, by plowing and ſowing the 
lame Ground <crofs-ways in four-thorough Strtchez, 
or in Drills made in the Jaſt Intervals, and that 
without any Manner of dunging or other dreſſing; 
for the Earth being firſt made fine, and houghe 
up to the Rows of {uch Wheat, exceeds all Lare 
Dungs whitiozver. As to the cutting, gettirs 
out the Setd, and houfing this French Wheat, Lin- 
tend to give an ample Account of it in the Mont 
of September. 3p 
The Culture of Told or Neid. This Month! 
a proper Time for ſowing Weld among Hen 
Wheat: It is a Vegetable that is carefully cult. 
vated by many Farmers of late in their light So! 
for theſe beſt agree with it, and though it gros; 
well in dry Loams, Gravels, and ſandy Loams, . 
of late it has been found to flouriſh on chaiky 
Bottoms, if the Scaſons be kind; Thar is to 1ay, 
if the Summer it is ſowed in be dry, and the xt 
a wet one : But it beſt of all agrees with dry, freſh 
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Ground, I mean where artificial Graſs grew two 
Years before, and has had one Crop of Beans or 
Peaſe firſt off the ſame Land. Now the Rea. on 
why they ſow Weld and French Wheat together is, 
becauſe there 1s the longer Time to get the Earth 
into a fine Tilth, for both theſe Seeds require that 
in particular; it is on this Account therefore they 
or Weld and French Wheat together the latter 
End of this Month. As ſoon as a Buſhel of the latter 
i; ſown broad Caſt, and harrowed in, they ſow three 
Quarts of Weld-ſeed on one Acre, and harrow It 
in once in a Place, or twice at moſt, with light 
Harrows, for this is a ſmall Seed, and will eaſily 
bury. The firſt Year they mow the Buck-W heat 
off, and the next Year, in Juue, they pull up the 
Weld, and manage it as I ſhall ſhew in the next 
Month; and thus they will grow well together, 
becauſe the Buck-Wheat kills the Weeds, and 
keeps the Weld from the Damage of Droughts. 
But this, like Turneps, is ſometimes ſpoiled by the 
Slug and Fly in its Infancy; to prevent which, I ins 
tend likewiſe to make known a Remedy in June 
and July, that will effectually do. The Year 1738, 
| a Load of theſe Stalks with their Roots was worth 
ten Guineas to the Dier for the yellow Colour. 
Weld will alſo grow among Oats, or Barley, ſown 
in March and April, but not ſo well as with the 
French Wheat, Its of a hardy Nature, for it will 
lometimes grow on a courſe Tilth: I mean where 
| Oats are ſown on only one Plowing, this if ſown 
with them will very likely grow if it is fine Wea- 
ther at that Time; but then the Weeds ſhould be 
carefully taken away, for as the Weld has but a 
{mall Root, its much endangered by them. 

Cole or Rapes.— Theſe that were ſown in Fly or 
Auguſt, or September, may be fed 'till the Beginning 
of this Month, with Sheep, Cows, or Bullocks, 
and the ſame Land fallowed directly for Turneps 

5 or 
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or Wheat. Theſe afford the Farmer a vaſt Opper. 
tunity of Profit, for this, like Rye, may be fed in 
the Spring, when Graſs and green Corn cannot; 

but the Cole or Rape exceeds the Rye, in that 1 
may be. fed earlier in Snows and near as late, fer 
theſe will ſuffer themſelves to be eat down two or 
three Times, and quickly recover again, which 
cannot ſo well be ſaid of Rye. The Roots of theſe, 
being of the Cabbage Kind, draw very much Nor- 
riſhment from a rich Ground, that forces them on, 
and gives them a new Head in a little Time, which 
again returns the Dung and Stale of the Sheep, to 
the great Enrichment of the Land and Profit of 
the Owner, who by this Means may keep his Mo- 
ney at Home, which otherwiſe mult be expended 
in Dung, Boot Aſhes, Horn-ſhavings, Rags, and 
other chargeable diſtant Dreſſings, that are not f 
g00d and natural to the Land as this of Sheep, 
But as the Months of July, Auguſt, September are 
the propereſt Times in the whole Year for ſow: ing 
Cole Sced; I ſhall enlarge no further on this Head 
at preſent, but defer it till then, at which Time! 
Mall oblige the World with an effetual Method t 
ſecure it againſt the Fly and Slug, which are mer- 
tal Enemies to this valuable Vegetable while in it; 
ſecond Leaf. 

Rye. — Your Rye that was ſown in Avg} Or 
September is now eaten off, and your Ground in 
foe Meaſure dreſſed with the Dung and Stale ci 
Sheep or Cows, which makes ſuch Land be the 
readier for another Crop. Some therefore vi! 
plow up and fold the ſame with Sheep, in order t 
get a Crop of Turneps or Wheat. 

Turneps, — You that deſign to ſow your Ficld 
with Turneps in this Month, I will ſuppoſe you c 
it, either to cat off forward with Sheep, in orc! 
to ſow the ſame Ground with Wheat; or elk u to 


pull and fell them in Augiſt or September, 9 
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wiſe its too ſoon to ſow them for a Winter Crop, 
becauſe they will grow hollow, hard, and ſtringy 
before the proper Time of eating them with Sheep, 
unleſs you intend to eat the large red Turnep in 
Otober and November with horned Beaſts. In 
order therefore to have the Turneps in full Plenty, 
and to make them grow large and quick: Firſt 
| and principally, let your Ground be well dunged, 
folded, or limed. In the next Place, the right Sort 
| of Turnep ſhould be reſolved on. It for an early 
| feeding or pulling, the Dutch white flat Turnep is 
| good ſweet Sort, that will be ready to draw in 
eight or ten Weeks Time, if the Weather is pro- 
tious; in order to which, ſow two or three Pounds 
of Seed on an Acre, and harrow it once in a Place, 
without any Pole on the Harrows, that they may 
be as light as poſſible, and it will prove a better 
Way than to harrow the Seed in with a Buſh- 
harrow or Hurdle. But with us there are ſeldom 
any Turneps ſown in this Month, becaule, as we 
| feed Sheep with them, they will come too ſoon for 
a Winter Crop, and then they won't be near ſo ſer— 
viceable to the Beaſt, as the late ſown more young 
and tender Sort; for which Reaſon we ſeldom ſow 
them before the latter End of next Month. Tur- 
nep Sced may allo be ſown out of the three Wheel 
Drill-Plough in Drills, which it makes to a 

Advantage at two or three Foot Diſtance each Drill, 
becauſe here they may be allowed a large Aſſiſtance 
of houghed Earth to their Sides, the Weeds more 
eaſily deſtroyed, and the Turneps better pulled, to 
be eaten clean up in another Place. In this Month 
you may alſo ſow the long French Turnep, called 


Navecws, that are much of late in uſe for Soops, 
Tc, 
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Of Weeds and their Cure. 


LL Authors that have wrote on Weeds (a 

far as I can learn) have left the particular 
Deſtruction of many of the worſt of them to be 
found out. And therefore, I ſhall here endeavour 
to make known the beſt Ways of doing it in the 
common Huſbandry of ſowing Grain broad Caſt, 
or by ſtraining it out of the Hand, which is abſy- 
Jutely neceſſary z becaule in the large Vale of h. 


bury, and ſome ethers, as alſo in many Sorts of 


ſtony, hilly, clayey, and hurlucky Grounds, neither 
Drilling nor any other Way can be uſed. And 
although the Weed Hook and Hand are the moſt 
common Inſtruments for weeding Corn, that 1; 
thus ſowed promiicuouſly, yet both in this old Way 
of Farming, as well as in the new Drill Way, the 
Plough a f {ome other new Machines are certainly 
the beſt weeding Tools of all others, as I ſhall here: 
after ſhew. 

Of two new invented Weeding-Ploughs, the Sorm 
Break, Nigel, &c,—lIt was in the Year 1737, about 
eighty- five Miles from London, that I firſt ſaw the 
three Wheel-Plough, which for its great Uics in 
multiplying Crops of Grain, Turneps, and arti 
cial Graſſes, and killing of Weeds, deſerves Admi- 
ration, and to be made uſe of wherever the Ground 
will admit of it. The ſecond is alſo a very inge- 
nous Invention, to ſupply a Foot Plough as the 
other does the Wheel Sort: They are both made 
to drill Corn, Turnep, and Graſs Seeds out of 2 
Hopper ; and with a little Alteration, will very &. 
peditiouſly, and in the cheapeſt, ſureſt Marne 
deſtroy all Sorts of Weeds in the Intervals, belices 
keeping the Ground in a moſt fine Tilth, to = 
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i ſucceeding Crop; inſomuch, that by the Help of 
theſe, Land may be ſown, and Crops had every 
Year, without any Danger of breeding the wild 
Oat, or any other Weed, which would certainly 
happen, if it was conſtantly ſown in the common 
Way without fallowing, The Sheim Break, or 
Niget, have allo their Share in extirpating Weeds, 
as well as the ſeveral Sorts of Houghs, which are 
all of ſo late an Invention, that but few Farmers 
are now in Poſſeſſion of them: But their great 
Importance will certainly, ſpeedily bring them into 
Uſe more and more, becauſe they may be ſo ma- 
raged, as to ſave the Expence of all Manner of 
Manures or Dreſſings, and perform many other 
valuable Matters, that are too tedious here to enu- 
merate ; but I intend to be more particular in the 
Account of them in next Month. 

Curlock or Charlock — This is one of the com- 
moneſt Weeds that grow among Corn, Furneps, 
c. in Fields, and of ſo hardy a Nature, that where 
ts got toa plentiful Head, its very difficult to de- 
ſtroy it, becauſe its Seed has ſo much Oil in it, 
as enables it to withſtand one Winter and Summer 
Fallowings. In wet warm Seaſons it is, like moſt 
| others, moſt predominant ; ſo that about the Mid- 
dle of this Month, it has provoked ſome to im- 
ploy many Hands to pull both the yellow and 
white Sort up by their Roots; you may give it to 
Sheep, who will greedily eat their Leaves and 
flowery Heads. The yellow Sort grows in moſt 
Grounds, but the white, which is the moſt perni- 
cious, chiefly infeſts the lighter Lands, and 1s not 
near ſo common as the other. There has grown ſo 
much of the yellow Sort in many Fields of Oats, 
which have ſo out-ſhot the Corn, as to oblige the 
Owner to get their ſeedy Tops mowed off, to pre- 
vent an After Damage from their Seed, and to give 
ine Sun room to nouriſh the Oats the better. Others 

have 
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have uſed the five Foot long Weed-hook, and fy 
Feet long Pea-hook to ſtrike off their Heads it 
being an endleſs Piece of Work to pull them with 
their Hands, where theſe Weeds are vaſtly thick. 
This Seed, which very nearly reſembles the Tur. 
nep Sort, and is like it both in Leaf and Flower, i; 
undoubtedly propagated with Turnep Seed, the 
it often grows amongſt, and therefore Fam 
ſhould be :ruly nice in making Uſe of clean Seed, 
for a Turnep Crop. Curlock ſeldom grows among 
Wheat, but much among Barley, Oats, Peaſe; Es 
where it does a great deal of harm, by 1ts branching 
and choaking the Corn, and drawing a conſiderah!: 
Nouriſhment from the ſame Earth, that ſhould 
be expended in forwarding the Growth of a large 
Crop: It moitly flouri ſnes in Tilths and well dreſſed 
Grounds, but docs not affect ſtiff and watery Soils: 
Ir is beit KY led, by making a Summer-Fallow oi 
the Land, and by ſowing the fame, the next Sum- 
mer alter, wit a Crop of PF urncps 
Mild Poppy „ by ſo? called red Weed — It chief 
grows in v hite and gravcily Grounds, but 15 often 
ſeen in Loams, and ſome other Earths. Its a very 
ſucculent Weed, that draws the Ground much, 2 
robs it of thoſe I Salts which ſhould fe 
tilze the Roots of Corn: It runs up in 1 
green Bunches, and decks re is beſt drawn by the 
Hand in this Month, for the Weed-hook 15 not 
proper here: Its Roots, Stalks and Leaves mak: 
an excellent Hay for tame Rabbits, as being both 
of a healthy and fatening Nature: Their Flower 
or red Heads are alſo ſervi iceable in making a fi- 
Jubrious Syrrup : Its moſtly occaſioned by too fin? 
a Tilth, and when the Corn is ſown in a &y 
Seaſon, which makes heavy Plowing, and a molt! 
Sealon its beit Prevention. But a certain Farm. 
took a Method that I never knew any other C9, 
and that was, becauſe he thought it too te 0 115 2 
Vork 
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Work to pull it up by the Hand, he turned his 
Hogs into his Wheat the very Beginning ol this 
Month, and they preferr'd the poppy Stalks to 
choſe of the Wheat. 

The fed and white Dock, — This Weed runs into 


1 the Ground like a Radiſh ; as to the Shape, Depth 
hz: and Bigneſs, it has a bunchy tall Head, that contains 
en : great deal of Seed, and does much Miichict, 
ee, where they are ſuffered to encreaſe, which 1s calily 
ns Lone, not only by their Seed, but by letting any 
„ is of their Roots lie on the plowed Ground; 
ng where, though they have lain ſome Months in a 
bl firivelled Condition, yet if they are mixed with 
mr the Earth, they will grow again. Some ſay they 
res are good for Nothing; others, that they are very 
Fd ſerviceable in Diet-Drinks for cutancous Diſten: - 
i: ers. In this Month their large Leaves and Stal':5 
of WF zfiord a good Handle to pull them up by. Some 
m will draw them from among their Corn, but the 
they ſometimes do a great deal of Harm; becau!- 
A the Roots of the Grain are apt to come up with 
ten tiem, therefore others will do this Work in the Fal- 
78 low-Seaſons, by following the Plough, and digging 
nd them up in the Thoroughs it makes: Others, when 
87. a Field is under Clover, or any of the artificial 
de Graſſes, will haul them out; but whenever they are 
the weeded by pulling, it muſt be done when the 
* Ground is pretty wet and looſe, About Enfeld, 
Ie they uſe a clever Inſtrument for this Purpoſe, ha- 
"th ving a wooden Handle, let into a Socket of. Iron, 
ers with two Prongs of the ſame, fixed very near one 
2 another, and a ſmall Foot-Iron, jetting out on one 
* ſide their Top, which being forced into the Ground, 
= very dexterouſly. cradicates a Dock at once. 
iſ Fern aud Ruſhes, — Theſe are ſometimes a Foot or 
= two high in this Month, and hurt both Corn and 
0. Craſs. To kill the Fern, one mowed it in A/ar, 
and twice the ſame Summer afterwards; another 
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whipt and beat it; others, have plowed up a Graf 
Baulk, carried away its Surface, and plowed th 
fame Ground again for Corn: But theſe Practices 
only check'd it. In a certain Park this Weed yz 
killed by plowing the Ground ſeveral Times one 
Winter and Summer, till the Earth was got fire: 
and then in Auguſt, the Owner ſowed the fans 
with Rye, which fed the Deer the next Yer, 
afterwards by plowing and ſowing artificial Grafls, 
and roling the Ground at Times, he deftroye 
the Fern. But as Fern grows among Trees and 
other Places improper for uſing the Plough, ther 
was a Role invented, of a very large Size, to kl 
the Fern, and it had the defired Effect: This Rol 
was made with narrow Oaken Planks, two Inches 
and a Half thick, faſtened by a wooden Pin, © 
three Wheels, that have only four Spokes to exc} 
Wheel, The Diameter of this hollow Role s 
five Feet ten Inches, and its Length above ſcren 
Feet, through the Middle of this an Iron Spindl: 
or Axle-tree 1s faſtened, to which the wooden 
Sharps are fixed to draw it by with two, thre, 
five, eight, or ten Horſes, according to the Weght 
you put into it; for the Inſide is made to hold 
Stones, Grave] or other ſuch ponderous Bodies, tc 
make the greater Preſſure; and though this Weed 
has been found to run more than eight Feet into 
the Earth, yet in two Years, the Role has kik! 
it. It will alſo cruſh down Mole-banks, Ant-hill, 
and Caſts of Worms, and level Graſs- Ground ti: 
better for the Scythe. It has been obſerved not !0 
grow any more the ſame Year, if it is mowed cn 
Midſummer Day. The Ruſh that moſtly infelt 
wet Grounds, is check'd by ſowing Coal-Altss, 
Lime, Soot, and Peat- Aſhes. 

Wild Oat.— This Weed is notoriouſly known (0 
be a moſt pernicious one, by Reaſon of the gel 
Difficulty that attends its Lxtirpation, and . 
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wiſe on Account of its caſy Increaſe, for this will 
grow amongſt moit Corn, and ſcatter its Seca be- 
fore the Grain is ripe, nor will it yield to any one 
Year's Plowing of the Ground, becauſe of its ſe— 
veral Skins and hardy Nature. On which Ac- 
courit it ſurpaſſes moſt others, as 1s plain from its 
growing, in Plenty, on breaking up Meadow 
Ground that has laid under Graſs ſome Scores of 
Years 3 for many Seeds of Weeds will withſtand 
the Culture of the Earth, and the Severity of the 
Weather, much longer than the Seeds of Corn or 
Graſſes, inſomuch that by the Toughneſs of their 
Coats, and their fulphureous Nature, they have 
been proved to lie unhurt in the Ground, more 
than the Age of Man; which I think is encugh to 
confute the common Opinion, that ſome Ground 
naturally breeds Weeds, without their Seeds being 
before in the fame. And why wild Oats grow moit 
in Ground that is conſtantly ſown with Corn, I 
think may be accounted for, by allowing that ſuch 
Seeds, if but a few at firſt, will increaſe the more 


by often mixing them with the Plough, and giving 


the Earth no Opportunity for their Ruin. The 
beſt Remedy, I know of, in the common Hus- 
bandry, 1s after a Summer Fallow to plow the 
Ground ſeveral Times for a Crop of Turneps, or 
to have Turneps twice together: But above all 
others, the Plowings or Breakings between the Drills 
of Corn, Turneps, or artificial Graſſes will cer- 
tanly and intirely deſtroy the Breed of wild Oats 


in a little Time, Before I conclude this Article, I 
cannot but obſerve the Opinion of a certain Perſon, 


who believed that thoſe Oats eaten by Horſes, and 
dunged whole, produce a wild Oar, by Reaſon of 
the Damage they receive from the Body of the 
Beaſt : If this be true, it is not to be wondered at, 
lf they grow in great Plenty, where ſuch Dung is 
4d: In the Vale among their random ſown Horle- 
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beans, the Sheep deſtroy the wild Oats that Year, 
by feeding among the Beans, even in Bloſſom. 
Time, 

Crow or «ild Garlick, This ſometimes runs vp 
as high as the Wheat, with Heads and Seeds ſome. 
what like Onions, but not fo large; it chief 
grows among Wheat and Barley, and not fo much 
among Oats and Peaſe, at leaſt it is not ſo much 
minded in them, as in the other two. It is ſuch 
an abominable ſtinking Weed, that when the 
W heat is at Market, and this Seed perceived to be 
mixed but in a ſmall Degree with it, the Buyer 
commonly calls it the Devil of a Weed. One of 
my Days-men told me, that he and another, a 
they were weeding of Corn, eſpied ſome of the 
Crow Garlick, which ſo much reſembled young 
Onions, that his Partner ſaid he would fit down 
and eat his Bread and Cheeſe with a few of them ; 
accordingly he cut about ten cloſe to the Ground, 
but it was not long before they began to ſwell the 
Man, and forced him home, as faſt as he could go, 
where happily his Wife gave him a Doſe of Phyſc 
that ſhe had by her, and ſaved her Husband. Thi 
Weed grows in many Grounds, but chiefly in the 
ftony, claycy Soils, and is beſt killed by Winter 
Fallowings, frequent Plowings, and Turnep-Crops. 
The Seed of this Weed clogs the Stones of Mil, 
fo that it is very hard to clear them of its Flour, til 
the next Summer dries 1t quite up. 

Melilot. Is a Weed that grows among Whezt 
and Barlcy, but moſtly in Peaſe, Oats, and Beans, 
and that both in Vale and Chil:urn Lands, where 
it comes up much hke Lucern Graſs, about two 
Feet high with a yellow Flower, and a black Sccl 
like Trefoil. If its Leaf or Seed is rubbed, !! 


will ſtink the Hands for three or four Hours, and 
is ſo hateful to Horſes, that they refuſe the Oats 
it grows with. It is generally found in ſtony CY 


all 
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and wettiſh Grounds ; wich if croſs cropped, by 
too often Sowings, will increafe this horrid Weed 


very much. Its Remedy is the ſame as for Crow 


Garlick, Both this and the Garlic are ſuch offen- 
five Vegetables, as oviige ſome Farmers to weed it 
out, to prevent its Damage by the Cow's Milk in 
Cheeſe and Butter, as I have before obſerved. 
Could. Tais is the commoneſt and moſt perni- 
cious Weed of all others in ſandy Lands. This 


| Summer, 1738, being a wet one, the Gould got 
ſuch a Head among Barley, eſpecially, that there 


ſeemed to be as much Weed as Corn in ſome Fields. 
Many of their Sands, ſandy Loams, light brick 
Earths, and ſuch Sails are hardly ever without its 
Rootz, It is one of thoſe Weeds that cauſe a 
Deſpair of deſtroying it, where it has got but a 


| tolerable Poſſeſſion. I have obſerved its Growth, 


in vaſt Quantities of Ground, where its great 
high Bunches with golden Heads like a Marygold 


| ſhew themſelves, at a great Diſtance, There are 
four Sorts of it that infeſt Corn Fields, as the 
| white, red, blue, and yellow, but the laſt is the 


common Weed. To check then this fatal De- 
ſtroyer, ſome lay down the ſame Ground, with ar- 
tiicial Graſs z others get a Crop of Turneps, as 


often as they well can on it; others ſow Rye inſtead 


of Barley, for this over-tops it. But, to kill it 
quite, the beſt Way is to ſow the Corn in Drills, 
and then plow and clean the Intervals, with that 
and the Break. About July 10, 1738, I ſaw the 
blue Sort with many round hard Stalks, three Feet 
high, among Barley, Oats, and Thetches, in a 
gravelly Loam. 

Horſe-Gould. Is a general deſtructive Weed, and 
moſtly ſo in Wheat: It comes up in a fine Tilch, 
and flouriſhes moſt by a wet Seaſon, attended with 
2 cold Spring, for then the Weed is apt to get the 
better of the Corn, as being the more hardy 

(GG 2 Plant: 
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Plant: It will keep Company with the Wheat til 
the Harveſt, and then is about half the Lergch gf 
the Grain Stalks ; ſhedding a great Deal of it; 
flat Burr-Seed in that Time, for this Weed grow; 
ſo thick, that it is impoſſible to weed it with the 
Hand or Hook; therefore ſome have attempted to 
eat it off with the Wheat, by their Shecp, and 
fi, for when it is old, as commonly it is when 
the Time is for doing ir, the Beaſt does not care 
to cat it, becaule it is then bitteriſh : But my next 
Neighbour turned his Sheep in full early, which eat 
up both Wheat and Weed; the Cenſcquence was, 
that the Earth being a Loam, and a wet, cold 
Time happening, while it was thus fecdir g, the 
Weed recovered, and ſpoiled moſt of the Crop of 
Wheat. This Yellow-headed Weed grows chilly 
in ſtiff Lands and Gravels, both in the Vale and 
Chilinrn, 

Wili Borrage or Cats-tail, There are two Sort; 
that bear this Appellation, the blue and green, but 
the blue is the commoneſt and worſt. This ſh:ws 
itſelf but once in three Years, and then in the 
Lens Crop of Peale or Oats, moſtly in Chalks, 
Gravels, or Sands, with a large Head, and down- 
right Root; for it does not affect Tilth-Fatths. 
Between Haglemcre and Godalmin, in Surry, I lv 
a large Field of Oats ſo over-run with this blue 
Weed, and the red Poppy, about the tenth 0! 
June, in a ſandy Loam, that I could hardly ice, 4. 
a ſmall Diſtance, any other but theſe two fine c0- 
loured Weeds, which made a pretty Show to the 
Traveller, but a woeful one to the Farmer: In the 
old Huſbandry, it is beſt deſtroyed by pulling up 
with the Hand in wet Weather, or by the Fin on 
the Share, or by following the Plough with Mat- 
tocks : It is called Cats-tail in Hertfordſbire; in 
Serry, wild Borrage. 
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Hogtweed. This is the worſe and commor.eit 
Weed that infeſts our Chillurn Fields, because it 
draws away much Nouriſhment from the Grain, 
and takes up a great Deal of Room both above and 
below the Surface, to the great Damage of all 
Creps of Corn that grow among it, It roots 


about two Feet down, and more upwards in Stalk; 


its large Head 1s firft green, then white, next yel- 
low, and at laſt brown and ripe in S-ed, which is 
1 flat Sort, ſo much like that of the Garden Par- 
ſnip, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh it by Sight. 
No Plowing nor Fallowing can deſtroy this, nor 
will it yield to ſowing the Ground with Clover or 
other Graſſes, or with Turnep Sced, and their 
common Houghing : Our Way 1s to weed it in 
this Month or next with the Hook, but this only 
checks it from feeding, and cauſes the Weeder to 
do a great deal of Harm with his Feet among the 
Corn. To deſtroy it, it ſhould be dug up by ſeve- 
ral Men following the Plough with their Mat- 
tocks, for their Roots ſhew themſelves very plain in 
the Furrow, and then their Pieces muſt be carried 


| off the arable Land, leſt they ſhould grow, or be 


laid on the ſame for Sheep to feed on directly, 
which they will greedily do; and not only Sheep, 
but Horſes, Cows, Hogs, and Rabbits, are great 
Lovers both of their Roots and Stalks, and will 
aten on them, if plentifully ſupplied, whilſt they 
are green. 

Cammock, There are two Sorts of this ſtinking 
Weed; the one has a Honey ſuckle Had, the other 
ipires up with a Sort of graſſy Leaf above a Foot 
high, and ſmells ſtrongeſt : It branches and roots 
ike a Honey-ſuckle, but much more, and is a 
great Spoiler of Corn: It grows in Patches, in 
Loams, Clays, Gravels, and in ſome Sort of white 
Grounds, Their Cure is chiefly by the Mattock, 
o dig up their Roots deep, and break the Ground 

well 
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well to come at them, carefully carrying away a 
their fibrous or ſtringy Parts off the plowed Ground: 
Their largeſt Roots are ſo ſtrong, as ſometimes tg 
ſet ſix Horſes. 

Honey-Suckle, I mean the red Sort, which when 
old, like the Cammock, will try the Strength of 
Team of Horſes, to break their Roots; and there. 
fore it ſhould excite the Care of Farmers to pre. 
vent their Growth, by giving the Land frequent, 
deep, and clean Plowings : To this Purpoſe, the 
excellent Method of bouting ſtiff Lands, and 
bouting off the laſt Bouts, prevents the Breed and 
Increaſe of the Honey-ſuckle : And it is on thi 
Account, that the two Horfe ſmall Farmer ſuffer 
much, becauſe he 1s not ſtrong enough to perform 
this Work, nor to prevent the Breed of this, and 
ſome other tenacious potent Weeds. The Honey: 
ſuckle is ſo much planted in ſome Fields, that it 
has tempted ſeveral to let it ſtand for an intite 
Crop of Grals to feed Cattle, or to mow for Seed, 
which in ſome ſwampy. Grounds is ſerviceable; 
for though it is like Clover in Head and Root, yet 
it won't hove the Cows or Sheep as Clover; yet, if 
you let it lie three Years together, it is wrong, for 
then it will be apt to run its Roots too far into, 
and about the Ground, and ſo become a laſting 
Enemy: Its Cure is to chalk the Land, and to 
dig with the Mattock, or to give it deep and oſten 
Plowings, eſpecially at Fallow-time in a dry Sc- 
lon. | 

The Thiſtle, Is ſaid to be an Indication of good 
Land, but where- ever it happens to get Poſſeſſion, it 
is no welcome Guelt, for this does its Share of Da- 
mage among Corn, proportionable to its Root: It 
is moſt common in Vale rich Lands, and too often 
in our Chillurn Grounds, where in both, if it“ 
ict ſtand to Sced, the Winds will carry its light 
View to great Diſtances ; This I know a grea! 
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Farmer ſo careful to prevent, that he makes Ins 
Men with a Mattock, or with the Iron-Thiſtle 
paddle every Year, to deſtroy them in the Lanes, 
war his Fields, leſt its feathery Seed ſhould blow 
into them and grow, Its Cure is often and deep 
rlowings, chalking the Land, and ſowing it with 
Cover; or better by a Man's following the Plough, 
and digging, the Roots out of the Furrows, I 
knew a certain Man to be at eight Pounds Ex- 
pence the firſt Year, five the next, and three the 
Year following, to paddle up Thiſtles in the ſame 
Meadow feeding Ground, and by this Means over- 
come them. 

Rageweed, This is a tall bunchy Weed, that has 
many yellow Heads or Flowers, ſomewhat like 
the Gould; it chiefly infeſts Meadows, ſome where- 
of I have ſeen over-run with it in Auguſt, when it 
b in its full Perfection: This comes meerly by 
bad Huſbandry, for it is eaſily pulled up by the 
Hand, after a great Shower of Rain, having a nar- 
row Bunch of fibrous Roots, that grow near the 
Surface like a Crow's Foot. 

Wild Teaſels. Theſe are tall Weeds that exhauſt 
the Ground much, and grow moſtly in neglected 
Grals Grounds: They grow but in few Places; 
but where they are, theſe, like the large Ant-hills, 
may ſerve as Beacons to the paſſing Traveller, to 
let them know there lives a bad Husbandman in the 
Neighbourhood. | 

Arſmart, This has a bunchy Root, which, when 
got old, runs deep into the Earth, and, having 
many Fibres, cannot then be deſtroyed by the Plough. 
[lately ſaw a moiſt, loamy, gravelly Ficld near Bille- 
recay, quite over-run with itz and though it did 
not grow very high, yet it cauſed a thin Crop of 
Grain to be carried to the Barn, Chalking the 
Ground, and plowing the Land clean, while it is 


young, 
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young, deſtroys it; ſo likewiſe do Crops of Ty: 
neps and Cale, 

Horſe-Mint. This alſo annoys Crops of Con 
that it grows among, and cannot be weeded, becayſs 
of its innumerable Stalks, but may be eaſily killed 
by Chalking, clean Plowings, and by Crops «f 
T urneps or Cale. 

Wild Sorrel. This ugly Weed likewiſe very 
much damages the Grain it grows among, and 
for the aforeſaid Reaſons cannot be killed by weed. 
ing, but by ſowing of Turneps or Cale, chalking 
the Ground, and plowing it often clean. 

Coli's Foot, or dunny Leaves, This is a moſt per. 
nicious Weed, and very hard to deſtroy, becauſe 
jts Roots are great Runners, and draw the Good- 
neſs out of the Ground, to. the Damage of the 
Corn: In March it appears by its broad, yellow, 
round Flowers or Heads, which are ſucceeded by 
its broad Leaves, that grow near the Ground, 
Its Cure is to Chalk, plow, and hough the Land, 
hut beſt of all by the Break between Drills of Corn: 
Carry off its Roots, for its very Pieces will grow; 
and plow with a Fin on the Share. 

Couch er Twitch-Graſs, This is cauſed by tie 
Sourneſs of the Ground, and therefore moſt ſub- 
ject to grow in low, wet, clayey Lands: It crip- 
ples the Growth of Corn to a great Degree, and 
very expcditiouſly increaſes its Roots. Plowings 
only, in fuch Soils, will hardly do; and therefore 
they uſe the great heavy Harrow, which alone 1s 
ſometimes full Work enough for ſix or eight Horles 
to draw, and then it admirably tears up both Root 
and Branch of this horrid Graſs-Weed, which to- 
tally to deſtroy, they lay it in Heaps to burn. 

Wild Thetch, Tyne, or Bind-Weed, It is an ugly 
Companion among Corn, eſpecially if the Spring- 
time is attended with Wets and Colds, for then it! 
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which ſufficiently appeared in 1732, in the moiſt 
Clays and Loams, where it grew up Creeper like 
fom the Bottom to the Top of the Wheat Stalk, 
hauling and pulling down the fame, till it ſpoiled 
the Ear, and thus 1t extended its Miſchief to almoſt 
a whole Field of Wheat together. Its Remedy is 
deep Plowings, due Fallowings, ard chalking the 
Ground ; for according to my Obſervation, it comes 
moſt where theſe three are chiefly wanting. 


Black Bennet, This is a Sort of Graſs-Weed, 
that kills vaſt Quantities of Corn, or at leaſt very 
much leſſens their Crops. About the fourth of 
May, 1730, the black Bennet began to ſhow itſelf 
a Foot long among Grain that was ſowed in Tilth 
and Lay-grounds, having before that Time a long 
wet Seaſon, attended with eaſterly Winds, when 
the latter ſown Wheat fared beſt, becauſe when 
the ſevere Weather was over, its Youth cauſed ir 
to run faſter than the forward ſown, and to get the 
better of the Bennet, This Weed does moſt Da- 
mage among Wheat, in Clays, and moiſt Loams, 
occahoned chiefly by ſour, rough Tilths, and a 
wet cold Spring : Its Remedy 1s a fine Tilth, and 
dry Seaſon to ſow the Corn, in a well manured 
Sal, that has been ſoundly chalked or limed. 

Crow-Needle. This is a ſpreading Weed, which 
bears a ſmall white Flower, and grows about half 
the Height of the Corn: Its Seed lies in the Bot— 
tom of Points like Needles, which arc about an 
Inch and a half long, that oftentimes very much 
oul the Corn, by their being broke to Pieces, 
when they are thraſhed with the Grain, and are 
citicult to get clean out: Its Remedy is ſowing 
dcan Seed in a pure Tilth. 

Cuver. This twiſts about the Wheat like the 
Tyne-Weed, and does its Damage much like it : 
Is Seed, is a little round Burr, which requires 
anc Labour to clear out of the Grain by the Screen 


H and 
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and the Throw; both this, and the Crow-Neet 
Sced, will grow again if ſown, though fome { 
not: This is likewiſe beſt prevented by ſowing 
clean Seed, and a good Tilth. 

Darnel. This is a rampant Weed, that moſt 
hurts Wheat; becauſe in Barley, its Quality is t 
add Strength to the Beer, by making it more heady, 
which cauſes the Malſter not to find much Fa} 
with it, if not in too great a Quantity: But a 
the Colour of its Flour is brown, feels rough, an 
has ſome Scent with it; the Mealmen don't lik: 
it among Wheat : This is a moſt multiplying 
Weed, for many of its high Stalks will carry twen- 
ty Side-ſhoots, and every one fx Corns in it, 6 
that twenty of its Heads are enough to ſpoil half 
an Acre of Wheat : It is of ſo hardy a Natur, 
that it is uſually ſaid, the Dunghill will carry | 
to the Field. A Farmer that rented ſixty Pound: 
Year, ſaid, he Joſt twenty Pound by it, in on: 
Summer's Crop; and in the Barn, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to ſeparate it from the Wheat; becauſe,? 
great Deal of it is near as big as a Wheat: Kernel; 
nor will it all ſwim on the Top of Brine or Water, 
as moſt other Seeds of Weeds will, for that tix 
largeſt Secus of this are as heavy as thoſe of tat 
Wheat: Its Cure, is by throwing it in a Barn, rut 
ning it through the Wire-ftat Screen, or better, in 
the new invented Round-wired Screen, that tit 
Wheat may be ſent clean to Market: Its Preven- 
tion is, by ſowing clear Sced, which ought to be 
changed every Year, ſrom a different Soil. 

Cheſ- Seed Weed. This is a Sort of Darnel, but 
grows in a different Manner, hanging its {mali 
Stalks, which are about an Inch long from tit 
great one, in ſeveral little Bunches. 

Cockle. ]s a little Seed with a black Hull, full! 
white Flour, for which Reaſon the Mealmen © 
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in too great a Quantity; but as little Seeds often- 
times do a great Deal of harm, clean Seed changed 
every Year prevents it. 

May-I/eed— This is a ſtinking venemous Weed, 
which bears a white Flour, and 1s well known to 
moſt of our Chilturn Reapers, who ſometimes have 
their Hands and Legs fo bliſtered by it, that they 
are not capable of working till they get cured by 
the Application of Houſe-leek Juice, mix*d with 
Cream, or ſome other Medicine : It very much 
cripples Grain, and grows chiefly in wet Loams, 
Clays and Gravels, by Means of ſour Tilths, and 
ſhowery plowing Times, which make a dry ſawing, 
Seaſon, and a ſweet fine Tilth, its Cure. 

Meeding Potatoes — Now weed your Field-Pota- 
tors by the Hand-hough, by this you will make 
them have large Roots, and keep the Ground in a 
Tilth for plowing once or twice, and ſowing Wheat 
on the ſame in Oclober following. A Foot Diſ- 
tance ſhould be left between each Potatoe, and then 
they will have Room to encreaſe in Number, if the 
Ground was well managed, to great Profit, But of 
tais new Improvement more in February. 

Meeding Banks, — Our Banks which are ſet with 
quick Sets for making new Hedges, generally con- 
iſt of Virgin Mould ; there is a Ditch-Bank, and a 


Flower- Bank without a Ditch, both which, if neg- 


lected, will ſoon be over-run with Weeds, and the 
Sets become ſtunted 3 when it ſo happens, the old 
Way, is to uſe the Knife to dig up the many Roots 
of Graſs and Weeds, which is very tedious and 
chargeable; and therefore the new Method, that I 
uſe, is to take a Spade in this or laſt Month, and 
pare off the upper Cruſt of Graſs, immediately af- 
ter a Shower of Rain, and as near them between 
tie young Shoots as poſſible, then turn it topſey- 
turvey, and lay it in the ſame Place, which not on- 
ly kills the Weeds turn'd up, but alſo ſoothes 
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the remaining Roots left behind; and if there ven 
any of the deep rooted Sort got into the Ground, 
then pulling them firſt up by the Hand when the 
Land 1s moiſt and looſe, will deſtroy them: This 
Method ought annually to be practiſed during the 
Youth of the quick Sets, as being very ſerviccable 
to keep off the too powerful Heats of the Sun, and 
lodging the Rains; but where the Spade cannot, 
the Knife mult be uſed. In the Vale of Alec, 
where Wood and Fences are ſcarce, they cat. 
fully obſerve this good Management, and ſpare 
no Pains nor Time in ſuch a beneficial Branch 
of Fa: ming; for where-ever it is ſlighted, it is be- 
cauſe they do not conſider, that a good Hedge vil 
pay its Owner, as much as if Corn grew every Ye! 
on the fame Ground, 

D:zging and Weeding by the Mcttock. This, and the 
following Month ts the beſt Time in the whole Yer 
to empioy the Mattock, either after the Plough, 
in tac Furrows in Fallow- Lands, or otherwiſe, for 
extirpating the Cammock, Honey-ſuckle, Hop: 
weed, Briars, Coltsfoot, or other Roots, for nov 
they are frim and full of Sap, and by Conſequence 
will bleed and run it out when wounded, which wil 
greatly, if not quite deſtroy the Weeds; but then be 
ſure to carry off their Strings and Bits, leſt they gros 
and become a ſecond Increaſe. 

I/Veeding Standard Trees.— Now carefully pull, 
pinch, or cut off the Shoots at the Bottoms ot 
Sides of your Fruit or Timber-Trees, and n:gl*! 
not doing it in this, or at fartheſt in next Month, 
for theſe check the Sap's Aſcenſion, and cauſe both 
Fruit and Tree to pine, and ſometimes kill the Tree 
out right. This Operation alſo being performed 
in Summer, very much hinders their ſecond Grovti 
for ſome Years. Moſs alſo, after a Shower of Ra!n, 


ſhould be ſcraped, or rubbed off with a Hair 
Cloth: Piſmire Banks likewiſe, which ſomeum** 
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are on the Roots, or at the Bottom of the Body of the 
Tree, ſhould be carefully dug up; for theſe are of- 
ren of bad Conſequence, and tend to its Ruin: Their 
Deſtruftion you will have in next Month, with ma- 
ny other curious Matters relating to Vermin and 
nſects. 
| IVeeding-Beans. In this Month be ſure to keep your 
Sheep in Fields of Horſe-beans, to break and keep 
back the Hell-weed, which ſometimes ſpoils many 
Hundred Acres of them in a Summer, by faſten- 
ing its Thread on the Bean-Pods and Stalks, and 
keeping them from thriving, and thus will grow 
and run many Poles together, without any per- 
ceptible Root, which has made many ſay, it has 
none: But this is a Miſtake, as it was proved at 
Chedington Farm, in Bucks, where the Tenant's Son 
for a Trial, threw its Threads, or Seeds on a little 
Spot of Graſs-ground, and it preſently came up ve- 
ry thick. The Sheep are certainly the beſt Weeders 
among this large ſtalked Corn, which 1s ſown pro- 
miſcuouſly, for they will clear it of all Sorts of 
Weeds, and yet ſeldom hurt the Beans; for which 
Reaſon, ſome will let them go into them, even in 
bloſom Time. In ſome dry hot Seaſons, the Dol- 
phin black Fly proves very deſtructive to both the 
Field and Garden-Beans, whether drilled or other- 
wile : But to prevent this Miſchief, I ſhall here give 
you two fine Receipts. 
To ſave Crops of Beans by deftroying the Dolphin Hy. 
| Theſe Inſects always begin to make their Lodg- 
ment on the Top of this Vegetable, and increaſe 
downwards till they kill all or moſt of the growing 
Beans; therefore, when they have firſt got Poſſeſ- 
ſion, mow off the Heads of the Beans with a Scythe, 
and the Fly will never riſe again, for they cannot 
get upwards, The next Way is to do it by Tur- 
keys: A certain Farmer's Wife uſed to ſcold at her 
Bervants for letting the Turkies go into a Field of 
| Bcans 
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Beans near her Houſe; but inſtead of Miſchief, they 
did great Service; for they proved excellent Werder, 
by pecking off the Flies for their Food, and cauſ; 4 
more Beans to grow on four Acres, than was in fer. 
ty of her Neighbour” s that Summer. — Now dry 
your Prong or Plate-break, by one or two Horſe, 

between the Rows of drilled Beans; the firſt is ro 
fooſen. the Ground, and kill the Weeds, the other 
to caſt the Mould up to their Sides: This moſt (er. 
viceable Way cauſed ſuch vaſt Crops both of the 
Horſe and broad Beans in Fields this wet Summer, 
1738, as made them grow to ſix or ſeven Feet high, 

As ſoon as ever the Bloſſom falls off from the But. 
tom of the broad Bean Stall: ; that is, as ſoon x 
the lowermoſt Kid appears, then cut or pinch of 
zuſt the Head of the Stalk, for then as the Stalk 
ids upwards, this Method will ſtop its ſhooting h 


Length, make it corn better, acd leſs liable to the 


Dolphin Fly; but this Work is rather too tedious 
to be done among Horſe-beans. 

Weeaing Peaſt.— Early in this Month, or as ſoon 
as the Weeds are long enough, wich the Hand-hock 
of five Feet long, weed out the Thiltle and others 
from among your Peaſe, before you begin upon any 
other Corn; becauſe otherwiſe they will draw and 
cover the Ground ſo as to cramp the Growth of th! 
Peaſe ; for theſe are more tender and precarious i 
their thriving, than many other Sorts of Corn. k 
the Peaſe are drilled, draw your Horſe-break be— 
tween the Rows ; and if Occaſion be, uſe the 7; 


mon Hand-hough afterwards, to lay the Mol: 


cloſer to the Stalks. The very Beginning of ti. 
Month, you may fow Hotſpur, or Ec Roiding 
Peaſe in Drills, 4 warm Soils, to come in Sete 
ber, or October. 

The cheapeſt Way of weeding Hops, and their i! 
Management in May,— In this Month thoſe Vis 
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phich are grown two or three Feet long, and have 
got taken to the Poles of themſelves, muſt be 
guded by the Hand to the neareſt Pole, that has 
the feweſt Vines, obſerving to couple the ſtrongeſt 
Vine to the talleſ{ Pole; the Number is three 
weak, Or too ſtrong ones to each Pole, that are to 
be twiſted at an equal Diſtance, and according to 
the Courſe of the Sun, when they are to be bound 
with Broom-ſhoots, wither'd Ruſhes, or woollen 
Yarn, but not cloſe, leaſt the Preſſure ſhould Damage 
them; two or three Strings at proper Heights will 
do for one Pole, and fo proceed on till the Planta- 
tion is finiſhed 3 when they have cloſely taken to 
the Pole, cut off all the other weal: Vine Shoots 
| cloſe to the Ground: The next tying mult be 
about four Feet and a Half high, and if the Vine 
do not keep cloſe to the Pole, the ſtanding Lad- 
der muſt be imployed to tie them higher up once 
more; and though in wet Summers, the Vineq 
ſometimes out- run their Poles, yet they muft be ſuf- 
kred, unleſs they hang down very much, and over- 
bad them, and then with a long Switch, you may 
| firike off their Heads, which if done in Time, 
will encreaſs their Branching : What I here call 
tying, is done by twiſting the Yarn, that it may 
give way as the Vine enlarges itſelf. Now carc- 
| fully keep all Weeds, and the Seeds of Weeds from 
annoying your Hop-Ground : At a certain Place, 
they chiefly do it by the Back-hand-hough, and at 
another, they uſe the Prong-hand-hough with which 
one Man will clean Half an Acre of Ground in a 
Day, which before has been looſened. But there 
are two other late invented Machines that excel- 
lently clean the Ground of Weeds: One is called 
| the Niger, or the one Wheel-hough-plough, which 
dy the Help of two able Horſes in Length, and 
| two Men, one to hold, and the other to drive it, 


| will greatly looſen the Earth, kill the Wreds, and 


let 


# 
7 
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let in the Air and Rain; but its nine little Houphy 
or Feet caufi: ſo hard a Draught for two Horſe, 
that they are obliged to ſtop at every fifteen 9 
twenty Feet for the Ploughman to draw it a litit 
back. and raiſe it out of the Ground to begin again, 
and then it leaves a- high Parcel of Earth in the 
Place, that muſt afterwards be ſpread by a Fork. 
man: The other is the Sheim or Prong-Plough, 
drawn in a high two Wheel Carriage, guided by 
its two Handles, and held by a Ploughman ; who, 
with it and two ſtout Horſes, can plough nine Acres 
in four Days (if the Earth was loofened before) 
for this is not to be lifted as the former 1s, out of 


the Ground, unleſs it be at Turnings, and yet will 


plow well, if the Land is a little ftony, which the 
other will not, Others, will dig the Ground to 
clear it of Weeds with the Prong-Spade, which al 
fo, in ſtiff or gravelly Earths, performs well; and 
in a loamy, ſandy Earth, one Man with it will 
looſen Half an Acre a Day, and deſtroy all Weeds 
that were growing in the ſame. Take Care you do 
not touch the Hills with the Ploughs, leaft they tear 
the Roots of the Vines, for theſe are only to be ma- 
naged by the Spade and the Hand-hougt ; the 
latter to looſen the Ground, and kill the Weeds, 
and the former to ſupply the Hills with Parings 


of Mould, which are to be laid on at each weed- 


ing Time, after ſome Rain, to keep the Hilk in 
a continual Moiſture, and better nouriſh their 
Roots : Yet is this general Rule not without an 
Exception, for when the Vines appear vigoro!, 
and full of Sap, give them no more of this Aſſi- 
ſtance, leaſt it make them run too much into Stalk, 
and hinder their bearing Hops; for as it is ſaid, 
you may enrich the Roots, when you cannot check 
them. Mr. Godfrey, of Town Malding, told me, le 
made his Ground ſo rich, that for ſeveral Years 


he could not ſtop the Roots from cauſing too 5 
. | a Vm 
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a Vine, and thereby loſt great Quantities of Flops» 
which his Neighbours enjoyed; his Soil is a ſan- 
ay Loam. The Hop-Hills are to be a little more 
than two Feet broad, and one and a Half high 
fom the common Surface: In low, moiſt, rich 
Ground, the Hills ſhould be higher and larger than 
thoſe in dry, ſhallow, high Lands, for, the higher 
the Hill, the larger the Roots, Binds, and Sets. If 
there be only ſmall Weeds on the Hills, and thoſe 
| not in Flower or Seed, then it 1s not worth while to 
weed them by the Hand ; the Cover of the Parings 
will kill them; but if the Weeds are larger, or the 
| Hills want Looſening, then they uſe an Inſtrument 

called a Pick. 
About Canterbury they give eighteen Shillings an 
| Acre a little before Chriſtmas, for digging the Hop- 
Alleys with the common flat Spade; in the Spring 
| they give five Shillings an Acre for cutting and 
pruning the Roots of the Hops, which they trim 
very nicely ; ſix Shillings an Acre for digging with 
| the Hand-Prong- Hough, and four Shillings an Acre 
| for weeding, or ploughing all the Interſpaces with 
| the Sheim. I ſhould have given the ſeveral Cuts 
| of theſe Inſtruments, but the Price of my Book 
| won't defray it. In this Month, or in the two 
| following, ſome ſow their Hop Grounds with Tur- 
nzps, to keep the Ground clear of Weeds, by 
| houghing theſe Plants, and enjoying an early Crop 
of them; but this Way has its Diſadvantages, for, 
as they commonly draw them, it impoveriſhes the 
| Ground, and robs the Hop-Plant, unleſs there be 
1 ſufficient Quantity of Manure allowed afterwards : 
| Tet is this to be done according to the Nature 
| Of the Soil, for, if theſe are ſown upon a ſandy 
| Loim, and eaten off by Sheep in Winter, their 
| Dang and Scale will parch and damage the Hop— 
Roots, that the Hops commonly ſuſter the next 
Summer, and Pigeons Dung will intircly kill 
1 them; 
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them; beſides which, both in this Earth, and in Heigh 
ſtiff. Grounds more, the Sheep, by their Weight i caries 
and cloven Feet, tread down the Ground ino , WM Opinic 


cloſe Texture of Parts, and thereby make it mo er P. 
chargeable to get looſe and light again, th. a prop 
fore they account it beſt to draw them; howerer, Wee 
for theſe Reaſons, moſt Owners of Hop Ground, Lerne, 
refuſe to ſow any Vegetable between the Rows, WM martÞ 

et I muſt commend a great Improvement of this poſe t 

ature, which I ſaw in a By part about thirty unde 
Miles from London, in 1738, where the Owner ha Mont! 
planted a Number of uncommon Roots, which that tl 
every Year returned a conſiderable Profit, and dd ns ſ 
little or no Damage to the Hops; this I intend to betwee 


write of next Month. 

Weeding Dwarf Roſes, This belongs chiefly to 
the Hop Farmer or Planter, becauſe it is a mot 
profitable Vegetable when it grows in Hop-Alleys, 


which in a certain Country was expoſed to m We 
View, I mean the red Roſe uſed by the Apothe- daffro 
caries. Theſe muſt have a proper Soil to grow in, away 
and be well weeded in this Month in particular, Goole 
by the Knife and Hand-hough, after the Hough- Ruſh 
Plough or Break has been as near as it could go. theſe. 
Theſe Sort of Roſes grow about two or thre: Broac 
Feet high, and two or three Feet broad like a Way 


low Hedge. Their Manner of planting, in the 
Middle of Hop-Alleys, I intend to ſhew in 4 
proper Month, and their Gathering I ſhall taxe 
Notice of in June. 

Weeding the large black and white Poppey. Now 
weed your Poppies by the Hand-hough, whoſe Sed 
was ſown promiſcuouſly, that they may grow tie 
larger, and be the ſooner ripe for gathering about 
the Beginning of Auguſt. In Surrey a Man told me 
he made three Pounds of as many as grew on bv! 
or fix Poles of Ground, and I lately ſaw them 
flouriſh in an Orchard to near five or ſix Feet in 


Heights 
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Heighth 3 they are commonly ſold to the Apothe- 
caries, and are a great Improvement, and I am of 
Opinion that they may be ſown in Drills to a bet- 
ter Purpoſe. Their Culture I intend to publiſh in 
4 proper Month. 

N eeding Lucern. In this Month weed that Lu- 
cerne, whole Seeds were drilled in, in ſandy or low 
marſhy Grounds in February or March. I will ſup- 
poſe the Drills to be about twenty-four Inches 
aſunder, and then the Horſe-Break may in this 
Month be drawn through the Intervals, and after 
that the Hand-hough may be uſed : Or, if Lucern 
was ſowed with an Intent to hough the Ground 
between the Maſter-Stalks, as Turneps are houghed, 
the common Hand-hough muſt be uſed ; but then 
there muſt be two Houghings at leaſt employed to 
do the Work clean. The common Way is to ſow 
this Seed promiſcuouſly as we do Clover. 

Weeding ſeveral Vegetables. In this Month weed 
Saffron, Woad, Liquorice, Coriander-plants, Car- 
ways, Teaſels, Madder, Hemp, Flax, Weld, 
Gooſeberry, and Currant Buſhes, deſtroy Fern and 
Ruſhes, and weed Potatoe Grounds : Several of 
theſe may be made to grow better in Drills than in 
Broad-lands; but, as to Potatoes, there is a new 
Way of planting them to a very great Advantage, 

which I intend to publiſh in February. 


12 CHAP, 
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CHAP; IV; 


Of Manures and Dreſſings proper for thi; 
Month, 


UNG or Muck, In this Month employ 

what Dung you have left in your Yard, by 
carrying it on your Fallow- Ground, which. has 
been once - plowed in April; ſpread it well, and 
Plow it in, the latter End of this Month in all 
{tiff Soils: It is much better ſo, than to let it re. 
main in a Clamp 'till Turnep, or- Wheat Seed 
Time, becauſe by then it would be much waſted 
by the Air, Rain, and Sun ; but, if in ſuch Farths 
it is mixed in due Time, it will ferment it, and 
make it ſhort, ſweet, and rich, for the Reception 
of Turnep, Cole, or Wheat Seed, and thercby be 
better prepared to admit their thready Roots into 
its innumerable Pores, and adminiſter its fertilifing 


Salts, to the forwarding a vigorous Growth cf 


the Vegetable ; and thus the Turnep, in par. 
ticular, is puſhed on ſo quick, as to make them 
out-run the Damage of the Fly, Slug, and Worm, 
as well as the Prejudice of hot and dry Weather, 
by which an early Crop will be brought on, 
and their Bulk greatly increaſed ; when, at the 
fame Time, your Neighbour, who has not made 
Uſe of this Improvement, m may loſe his Crop by 
ſeveral impending Accidents, or at beſt ger only 4 
Parcel of poor ſtunted! Turneps. 

But, in this Field Oæcopomy. Particule r Regan 

ught to be had to the Nature of the Soil: 
if it is a raſhy Gravel, or a dry, hungry, bur 


Jacky Ground, that you are to fow Wheat in it 


Alchacdmn Or later. then 99.4 Ge Jt 10 ſe Ut 
W on your Dung till you are juſt going t 
plow an d ſow it; in this Cale the : Du mut be 
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fally rotted, elſe the Harrows will tear it out 
,ozin 3 if the Seed is ſown in Broad lands, and 
"4 your Ground is fown in Stitches, and the 
Dung be long, it will be apt to bury ſome of the 
G&:d, make it lie in unequal Parts, and breed a 
Mould, which will prove deſtructive to the Grain: 
Thus the too common Miſtake, and fatal Conſe- 
quence of dunging ſuch Land, is avoided, which, 
by too early dreſſing it, would give ſuch a hawky 
Soil an Opportunity of devouring the Dung, before 
the Growth of the Wheat is half over, and then you 
may expect a poor, ſtarved Crop. 

Mould and Lime. This Month being a leiſure 
Time with ſome Farmers, get what Mould you 
can, and mix it with Dung and Lime; the latter 
will make the grazy or rooty Mould run into ſmall 
Parts, and ſo ferment them all, as to make them 
incorporate in a fine Manner, and become fit to 
be laid on Land, and plowed in, in the Month of 
July, for Turneps or Rye, or for Wheat after- 
wards, Or if Mud is ſo ſerved, inſtead of Mould, 
It will anſwer to a good Purpoſe, and their Pro- 
portion ſhould be three Parts Mould or Mud, and 
one Part Lime, or about ten Loads of Mould or 
Mud, to two Loads or ninety-ſix Buſhels of Lime, 
to be laid length-ways, in a long, narrow Heap, 
broad at Bottom, and narrow at Top, ſomewhat 
ikea Hog's Body, for the Rain to waſh the better 
off it. This Compoſition makes a moſt excellent 
Manure for nouriſhing both Corn and Graſtts ; 
and therefore is very proper to be uſed on both 
Plowed and Meadow- Lands 3 and this advantageous 
Practice is now become ſo much in Eiteem by the 
dell of Farmers, that, in Order to come by this de- 
care Dreſſing, they often dig up their Mould, 
ud carry it away for this Purpoſe, from the ver 
ots of their Hedge-Plants; and, to do this to 
i belt Advantage, ſome will firlt lay a Quantity 

of 
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of Mould or Mud all along the Bottom, then: 
Layer of Lime and Dupg, and Mould at Top; 
others will lay ſome Mould firſt at Bottom, and 
then a long Row of Stone-Lime, and on both Sides 
of it, Mould and Dung mixed, which is all, ſome 
Time after, to be mixed with a Spade or Shovel, 
till it is incorporated into one fine Body, and then 
it will fertiliſe almoſt all Sorts of Land, as being 
an agreeable Manure, which will rather deſtroy 
than breed Weeds: But of Lime and theſe, more 
hereafter. | 

Vale- Men diſcommended in dunging their Land. s 
I have now writ on the Dunging, or Dreſſing Chillum 
Lands, I ſhall here touch on that of Vale Grounds; 
in which Reſpect I cannot help diſpraiſing thoſe, 
who after their Dung is once thrown up in their 
Yards, in a Clamp in the Spring Time, do no 
more to it than lay and ſpread it on their ridge 
Lands, the latter End of this, or in the Month 
of June, againſt the Wheat Seaſon, as I have 
often known them do, where they let it thus lic 
on the Surface of the Ground, expoſed to the 
Sun, Air, and Rain for a Month or two together, 
before they plow it in, till moſt of its Quinteſſence 
is exhauſted: But, in Defence of this Practice, 
they alledge that, in this Time, the Rains 
waſh its Goodneſs into the Earth, and they enjoy 
it this Way; which I think a poor Excuſe, tor 
many Times no Rain falls in that Space of Time, 
and then their Plea is groundleſs : But allowing 
that there ſhould ſome wet Seaſons happen, yt 
the Interims of dry Weather muſt conſequently 


rob the Dung of Part of its Vertue, while it thu 
Jies above Ground: But of late they are become 2 
little better Huſbands, by rotting their Dung again 
Michaelmas. 

Dunging Meadow Ground. Now be increaling 


your Dunghills, in Order to get them rotted - 
ne 
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ene againſt the Time you get your Field clear'd 
of the firſt and ſecond Crops of Graſs: Some lay 
it on after the firſt, to increaſe the ſecond ; others 
not till Oober, when it is fed bare. This Sort of 
Dunghill requires to be turned often, mixed well, 
and rotted to the higheſt Perfection of Fineneſs; for, 
the ſmaller its Parts are, the better and ſooner it 
mixes with the ſmall Roots of the Graſs, and 
thereby brings on an early Cover, and that an ear- 
ly Mowing, once if not twice in a Summer, and 
then great Burthens; as is annually proved by 
the Edeware and Hendon Men in particular, who 
certainly are the moſt curious Managers of a 
Dunghill in this Nation, and yet are at a conſide- 
able Charge all the Summer, to bring their London 
Lay-ſtall, Muck and Dung, and Coal-Aſhes, three, 
ſeven, and ten Miles on the Wheels, which they 
molt carefully mix with Highway Dirt, Mould, 
and ſometimes Chalk, and incorporate them fo, 
often, till they attain a moſt exquiſite Fineneſs, 

againſt their ſpreading Seaſons. | 
To alter red or other Clays, and reduce them to a 
Lam. Ox the Clay-Land, that was laſt Month 
allowed in Broad-lands, lay in Heaps, on one 
Acre, the Quantity of ſixty or a hundred Buſhels 
of Coal Aſhes; the more the better, and ſpread 
them with a Shovel or Spade in a dewy Morning, 
to prevent their Flying too far; then plow them 
in as ſhallow as poſſible into Broad-lands again 
a-crols the laſt Way, or into four thoroughed 
Nitches, or by hacking the Ground. If the Aſhes 
are plowed into Broad-lands ſhallow the firſt Time, 
you muſt go deeper with the Plough the ſecond 
Time; and thus you will be in leis Danger of 
burying them, by which the Clay and Aſhes will 
the better mix, and be expoſed to the Sun, Air, 
ind Rain, for its Melioration; at Michaelmas, 
te fame may be ſown with Wheat in Stitches, as 
the 
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the beſt Way to cauſe a further Incorporation "1 


theſe two contrary Bodies, and bring them into 
one: And, to add to this great Improvement, in 
January following, ſow forty Buſhels of ſlaked 
Lime over the fame Acre, or twenty-five Buſhelz 
of London Soot; either of which will ſtill forward 
the Reduction of the Clay's Body, ſhorten and 
overcome it better than Sand, which is of ſhar 
Parts, and therefore the eaſier devoured by ſuch 2 
tough, tenacious Earth: And though Coal-Aſſes 
are likewiſe endowed with ſharp Particles, which 
are binding and drying, they are yet of a very 
ſhortening Nature, inſomuch that, after they have 
been mixed by repeated Turnings of the Plough, 
and two or three Crops have been obtained, they 
will ſo divide and adhere to the moiſt, viſcous 
Body of the Clay, as to reduce it to an intire loamy 
Farth; and the more fo, if ſuch dry Manures of 
ſhort, rotten Horſe-dung, Wood or Coal-Aſhes, 
Lime and Lime-Aſhes, Malt - Duſt, Oll - Cake- 
Powder, and the like be often uſed in this 
Work. Theſe, as well as the Scratchings of the 
Harrow-Tines, the Movements of the Plough, and 
the Intanglements of the fibrous Roots of the Corn, 
do all contribute to cement the Clay and Aſhes 
together, ſo that, by theſe Revolutions, a barren 
Clay may be made a fruitful] Loam, at a mal: 
Charge, and in a little Time. The Proof of this 
is obvious, from the great Quantities of Clay and 
A ſhes that are mixed together in the adjacent Parts 
of Loiidon, which, after tome Time lying, becomes 
a loamy Body, and of a Haſle Colour, for making 
Bricks and Tiles. 

Alterations of Manures and Dreſſings, This Þ 
abſolutely neceſſary in both Meadow and Arabi: 
Grounds ; for in the firſt it has been proved, that, 
by ſowing Aſhes ſome Years together, they babe 
lain at the Roots, violently drawed the Goodnes 
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out of the Ground, and in Time ſo choaked the 
Plants, that they produced but very thin Crops of 
Hay. So Horſe-dung, for the ſame Reaſon; may be 
annually applied, till the Ground will bear no Graſs, 
Arable Land will alſo complain, if too frequent- 
ly dreſſed with one Sort of Manure : As for Ex- 
ample, if Soot, or Lime, 1s uſed each on two or 
three Crops together, the Conſequence will be thin 
Returns of Grain; a judicious Farmer therefore 
always takes Care to change his Dreſſing as often as 
he can; hence it is, that many are ſo curious to 
mix Earth, Lime, and Dung together, as belt agree- 
mg in the Dunghill, and on the Ground after- 
wards, Again, the Nature of Manures is to be 
conſidered for their alternate Application: Soot, 
Lime, and Aſhes generally produce a ſhort, thick 
Graſs, Dung, or Fold, long Graſs; for which 
Reaſons, Dung, or Fold, ſhould follow Soot, 
Aſhes, or Lime, and fo on; likewiſe where Graſs, 
on Downs or other dry Bottoms, 1s naturally ſhort, 
Cart-dung or the Fold ſhould be made Ule of, 
before the burning Sort. A Gentleman that keeps 
twelve hundred Sheep lays ſo great a Streſs on this 
Piece of Huſbandry, that he hopes by this Means 
to have Sheep worth ſixteen or eighteen Shilling a 
Head, inſtead of a fmaller Sort of eight or ten 
Shillings Value, which he uſed to have; and that 
by employing his Fold on ſuch ſhort Graſs, and 
feeding his Sheep in the Winter with Pea or other 
Stra out of Racks; for either Hay or Straw, 
conſumed in this Manner, warms the Roots of 
Graſs, keeps off Chills, prevents the Growth of 
Moſs, and, by the Worms drawing it into the 
Ground, becomes a Sort of under Dreſſing, beſides 
the Improvement of the Dung, Stale, and Heat of 

the Sheep's woolly Bodies. 
Marles. I am informed that in Cheſhire, in this 
Month, or in June or July, they dig Marle to 
K dress 
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dreſs their Ground withal, which, being open 
Ficld-Land, lies in Buts of Grafs (according u 
their Term) which perhaps has continued fo, ten 
twenty, or thirty Years : Theſe they plow up for 
Corn, and dreſs with Marle; of which there are fou 
ſeveral Sorts, viz. The Fuſtian, the Cowſhit, the 
Black-ſteel, and the Shale: The Fuſtian Sort is an 
Earth compoſed. of a fat Loam and Sand, of a red. 
diſh Colour, fo ſoft and looſe, that they ſpit it 
with a Spade, and laſts but four or five Years 
though relieved with other Dreſſings in that Tine: 
The Cowſhit, which is the richeſt Sort, looks 90 
be an Earth mingled with Lime, having many 
little white Specks in it, and will laſt ſeven Years 
with Aſſiſtance; this is all ſpitted or thrown our 
with the Spade: The Black- ſteel Marle is of fo hard 
a Nature, that they dig it with Mattock and Spade, 
and will not all diſſolve in ſeven Years, nor will 
all its Goodneſs be ſpent in twelve: The Shale 
Marle is of all Colours, and of a ſtony Nature, 
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which obliges them to peck and hew it, and then 2 
it comes like Bits of Stone; yet this will laſt but meh; 
Tour or five Years, though helped with other Dref- Cut. 
ſings: Of theſe they ſometimes lay above five hun- Tears 
dred Heaps on one Acre, and, after it is ſpread, they Full 
let it lie diſſolving the remaining Part of the Sum- where 
mer, and the whole Winter, till they give it one n the 
Plowing, between Chriſtmas and Candlemas, and et- Cock) 
terwards harrow in Oats z the next Time they muck — 
well, plow, and ſow Barlcy ; then for the next Crop Grour 
they give the ſame Ground a Fallow, and dies _ 
with Lime and Dung, and ſow Wheat, and Bears ar fre 
after that: Thus, when they have got about ſeven ny 
Crops, they lay it down for natural Graſs, which of 7 
itſelf will be a Crop the very next Year ; though many 
ſome more prudently, of late, lay it down wich lle 


artificial Graſſes, In their incloſed Meadows, 
| they 
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ky do not uſe any Marle, becauſe they find it to 


open have ſuch a binding Nature, as to hinder the 
Crwth of Graſs ; for which Reaſon they dreſs 
ten, BY wich Dung only; nor will ſome Marles anſwer in 
AY zable Land, where the Soil is not agreeable. I 
oy heard of a certain Farmer, who was ruined by dr. ſ- 
the ing a clayey Ground with a ſtiff reddiſh Maile, 
"0 which, in a dry, hot Summer, burnt and dried u 
ed: his Grain, and, in a cold, wet one, chilled and crip- 
I pled his Crops 3 and this he ſuffered the more, be- 
nh, cauſe he was poor and could not purchaſe alternate 
I Dreſſings. In Hampſhire, Surrey, Kent, Eſſex, Suf- 
4 Ae, and Norfolk, Marle is their chiefeſt Manure, 
J and does a great Deal of Service, eſpecially in their 
Fs Gravels and Sands. About Woodbridge they make, 
* 5 Uſe of a ſhelly Marle, which they there call Cragg, 
00 which about thirty Years ago Was found out by 
vi mending a Cart-way with it, where, afterwards hap- 


pening to ſow Grain in the ſame Place, it proved a 
better Crop than ordinary, and ever ſince they dig 
it for a Manure :- It is a reddiſh, ſhelly Earth, 
which, being laid on to the Quantity of twenty-five 
Cart-Loads on one Acre, dreſſes it for ſeven or twelve 
Years ; ſo that, at this Time, they have dug Pits of 


N- * . * . 
. tin many Places, and carry it to great Diſtances, 
4 where it returns them prodigious Burthens of Grain 


in their hungry, ſandy Grounds. In this Earth, 
Cockle and other Shells are commonly found mix- 
ed, which has cauſed ſome to imagine, that this 
Ground was formerly gained from the Sea; and the 
rather, becauſe the Salt-Water is at this Time not 
lar from it; as it is ſaid of the moſt fertile Romney- 
Marſh, whoſe Bottom ſeemed to me to be of a ſhel- 


of ly Earth, which has been gained from the Sea nof 
h many Years ſince, and produces ſuch Graſs, which 
h exceeds all others in Kent, for fattening Cattle in a 
q tle Time without rotting them. 

K 2 854. 
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Sort, In the Year 1735, the Weather was Jy 
almoſt throughout May, and Part of April, which 
ſet the Barley which was ſown late in Gravt|, 
Chalks, and Sands, to that Degree, that ſever; 
Fields looked bald the latter End of this Mont, 
eſpecially where they dreſſed the Corn that grew qi 
ſuch Soils with Soot, which helped the more to 6; 
away their Grain; whereas, had they ſoaked thei 
Barley-Seed according to my Receipt, and ther 
ſooted it betimes, this fatal Misfortune had ben 
prevented; however, one of my Neighbours wi 
ſo wiſe as to ſoot his Wheat in Fanuary, and tho 
it was in a chalky Land, yet by the Help of th: 
early Rains it was a moſt flouriſhing Crop. Bu 
neither Barley nor Wheat ſhould be ſooted after tl: 
twenty-fifth Day of April, unleſs the Barley was we. 
ry latter ſown indeed; becauſe the Wheat, and 
commonly the Barley, have then done gathering and 
branching, and got upon the Spindle. As ſoon a 
French Wheat or Weld is ſown in this Month, 
Soot may be either ſown over the ſame Ground, or 
better harrowed 1n with the Grain. Ir is likewiſe pro- 
per to be ſown over young T urneps that have all jult 
appeared. Or, in Caſe you have been neceſſitated to 
ſow Barley the Beginning of this Month, Soot may 
be uſed to its Improvement, in the Manner it 1 
done with the French Wheat or Weld. 

Aſhes. If Barley is ſown ſo late as the Beginning 
of May, lean Peat-Aſhes in particular may be ap- 
plied over it, or harrowed in with the Grain; but 
Aſhes burnt from fat black Peat, ſuch as they dig 
by Newbury, are of ſuch a ſulphureous Natur, 
that they are airaid to lay them on their Barley; 
and they do not dreſs their Wheat with them u 
the Spring 1s advanced, and then they are ſowed 
over it. The Account of this rich Manure take 33 
rollows, dig. The Earth is taken out of a black 
mori! 
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nooriſn Ground, by a wooden, narrow Scouts, 
which brings it out like a Jong narrow Bricl: 3 
this they lay on the Ground to dry in the Summer 
Time, and then ſell it for eight Shillings a Waggon 
Load as proviſional Fuel for Families; But when it 
sto be uſed for a Manure, after it is dried, they 
burn it in Heaps of ten, twenty, or thirty Loads, 
lying on more Peat on the Outſides, as the Fire 
increaſes within, to keep it from having too much 
Vent; however, in Time there will appear a con- 
iderable Smoke; and it was on the twenty-third 
of this Month, 1737, that I ſaw about ten great 
Heaps, burning for this Purpole, near where it 
was dug, The great Uſe of theſe Aſhes was 
found out about thirty Years ago; but in a little 
Time after were brought into Diſreputation, by 
their imprudently laying on too many at a Time, 
which burnt up the Corn. Afterwards they found 
that ſix or ten Buſhels were ſufficient to be own 
over an Acre of Wheat, Peaſe, Turneps, Clover, 
Rape-Seed, or St. Foyne, as early as they conve- 
niently could. But, as I ſaid before, they are afraid 
to ſow it over Barley, leſt a dry Time ſhould 
enſue and burn it up ; for theſe Aſhes are reckoned 
to contain three Times as much Sulphur in them 
as in the Coal-Aſhes; and this they reaſonably 
imagine from their great brimſtony Smell, ſpark- 
lng and jumping, when they are ſtirred as they 
are burning, and drying up the Corn by their too 
great Heat. Theſe Peat-Aſhes, and likewiſe thoſe 
from Wood or Coal, will help to kcep off the Slug 
from Peaſe and other Grains, by the Salt and Sul- 
phur contained in them, and very much conduce 
(0 their Preſervation in cold wet Seaſons. But 
there is no ſuch Danger to be feared from the 
Aſhes of that Peat, which grows as a Turf over 
andy Bottoms, as great Quantities do on Leigh- 
| (08 
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ton Heath in Bedfordſhire, for theſe are as much toy 
lean, as the other are too rank. 

Penning Sheep, or Dreſſing by the Fold. Now Feld. 
ing is in Perfection, by Reaſon of the Commons 
and Fields being frim of Grafs, and which is apt 
to cauſe Diſtempers in Sheep, by being too full a 
Blood, occaſioned by their greedy Feeding after 
long penurious Winter; and this has made me 
often wonder at the ill Management of moſt Far. 
mers, who ſeldom ever uſe any Medicine to prevent 
ſuch Plethory or Overfulneſs of Blood, and th: 
red Water, which Sheep are very ſubject to at 
this Time ; though both may be caſily prevented, 
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if now and then, at Spring and Fall, they give 
them a few Doſes of my Barrel Liquor, which] 
have preſcribed in laſt Month; and is a Thing 
perfectly neceſſary for the Relief of this moſt uſc- 
tul Creature, who in Courſe is amaſſing foul Hu- 
mours by the Dirt, Wet, and Cold of the fevers 
Seaſons, which 1mpregnates the Graſs with flaſhy, 
raw, earthy Qualities : Therefore alſo be ſure to 
fold them late at Night, and unfold them late in 


the Morning, firſt ſtirring and driving them about 


the Pen briſkiy ; for, by this, the Sun will have 
Time to exhale the deſtructive Vapours of the Earth, 
which in this Month, as they are plentifully con- 
verted into Dews, are apt to breed Cobwebs and 
Inſects of a poiſonous, Nature, which often prove 
the Bane of Sheep: For which Reaſon carciuily 
drive them firſt over the Place they are that Morn- 
ing to feed on, in order to trample on and deſtroy 
zhoſe Cobwebs and Inſects, and likewiſe to breatie 
the Sheep, and thus cauſe them to evacuate their il 
Mumours through the Porcs of their ſpungy Skins, 
which will be a great Means to prevent the red 
Water. This Dreſſing by the Fold is, undoubtcc- 


! 


iy, the beſt and moſt univerſal of all others; be- 


cauſe it agrees both with Vale and Chilturn 
Lands, 
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finds, and may be had when others can't; but i* 
to be obſerved that it does more good on ſome 
dort of Ground, than on others: Loams, Gravels, 


| Chalks, Sands, and other light, dry Earths, re- 
* ceire the greateſt Benefit from their unctuous 


Dung, Urine, warm Bodies and Treads; but, on 
fat, wet Loams, and cold Clays, it does not an- 
ner quite ſo well, Folding is excellent on 
Ground preparatory for Sowing Wheat, Barley, 
Turneps, &c. and alſo after Sowing, not only by 
their treading in the Seed for its better Nouriſh- 
ment, and keeping the Stalks afterwards from 


n fling down, but likewiſe to preſerve it from the 
| coring Birds, Slugs, and Worms, But, in this 
* Management, due Care ought to be taken to keep 
G's the Sheep off that which has been folded on, Jeſt 
* the new ſprouting Blade be bitten off: This is {© 
_ material a Point, that ſome object againſt this be- 
5 neficial Proceeding, on this very Account; bur, 
p where a good Shepherd and a well broke Dog 
1 have the Superintendency of this Affair, there is 
= ue leſs Danger of ſuch Damage. The Fold has 
2 been found to be ſo profitable as to tempt ſome to 
" fold their Hogs, whoſe Dung, Urine, and Feet 
fi are very agreeable both to fallow Ground, and on 
by new-ſown Corn, if done in dry Times, and the 
$a Beaſts are well ringed at their Noſe : For this 
ly Purpoſe their Hurdles muſt be all cloſe and ſtrong 
= made, that they may confine this ſtrong, roving 
oy Creature, which has been found ſo difficult a a. 


Matter to do, as to diſcourage ſome from carrying 
on this ſerviceable Way; however, in Gravels 
and ſuch hard Grounds where they cannot much 
tcich, it may very well be worth while to be at the 
Charge of iron Socket-Stakes, which may be drove 
lo deep into the Earth, as to «duly their Strength, 
nd Cunning to get out. | on 
2 
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The Manure of natural Earth, This certainly 
the moſt genial Dreſſing of all others, to ail 
of Roots whatever: It not only procures g 
largeſt and ſweereſt Kitchen Plants, but alſo bring 
forward very ſafely the greateſt Crops of Con, 
and artificial Graſſes, as well as the moſt heal 
and expeditious Growth of Trees. Nothing fe. 
tiliſes any Plant better than Virgin Mould, d 
whoſe Nature all Earths have their Share, thy 
have had the Benefits of due Fallowings, by th 
Plough, or were made fine by the Hough andBrak; 
and then it moſt effectually ſupplies Dung, as a- 
pears partly in the old, but more eſpecially and 
fully in the new Huſbandry; and to enjoy iti 
this Condition, as ſoon as poſſible, it has racked te 
Wits of many, to find out the cheapeſt Methods: 
In the old Huſbandry, the quickeſt Way in the 
Fallowing Seaſons, in Chilturn, loamy Souls, is 0 
plow the Jaſt Stubble into Broad-lands, in April c 
May at furtheſt; the next Time, to bout acrok; 
the third Time to bout off the laſt Bouts, and 
then thorough down, harrow plain, and ploy 
and fow Wheat; this Operation ſo pulveris 
the Ground, as to create in it an infinite Number 
of new Pores, at each ſucceſſive Plowing, that are 
by this Means made ſmaller and ſmaller ; and the 
|-fer theſe imperceptible Holes are, the more folt 
and ſpungy is the Earth's Body, and, by this, tix 
better fitted! for the larger Reception of the nut 
tious Dews; therefore, the oftener, deeper, and 
longer, ſuch loamy and clayey Soils are plowed, 
the greater Quantity of nitrous Dew it receiv 
and lodges : Hence it is, that I know a certain 
Farmer, who rents about a hundred Acres of good 
incloſed Land in Her(fordſbire, and dungs but on? 
in fix Years, yet has commonly the beſt Crops 
Wheat in the Pariſh ; by Reafon he every Summe 
tales this Nicthod to get his Land into an hy 
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figous, exquiſite, fine Tilth, which, indeed, is 
much better Huſbandry than to dung a coarſe 
Land oftener, which at Sowing-time lies in a rough 
Tilth, But, as I have before obſerved, there is an 
Exception belongs to this Management : For tho? 
hrlucky Chalks, hungry Sands, raſhy Gravels, 
and lean light Loams are, by frequent Toſſings and 
Tumblings about by the Plough, brought into a 
doſer Body, as Clays and ſtiff Lands are brought 
into a lighter, and thereby both the better fitted 
for receiving and lodging the ſilky, capillary 
Roots of Seeds; yet ſuch Iight Soils will not 
bear ſo many repeated Plowings as the ſtiffer Sorts z 
becauſe the better Part of theſe generally conſiſts 
na thin Surface, whoſe mouldy Particles may be 
too much waſhed downwards by long and frequent 
Rains into their hollow, hungry Bottoms, to the 
great Impoveriſhment of ſuch Lands: It is on this 
Account, therefore, that we endeavour to plow 
theſe as little as we can, ſo we do but get them 
into a fine Tilth; and, for a further Advantage, 
ve take Care to ſow the Chalks and Sands in moiſt 
deaſons, for their cloſer Inveloping the Seed, which 
thus very much ſecures theſe looſe Earths from the 
Pwer of Froſts, Winds, and Waſh of Rains, 
d alſo for more effectually preventing the eaſy 
Growth of Poppy, and other Weeds, and to ſave 
ne Wheat, Oats, or Barley from falling down. 
Of this ſome Farmers are ſo careful, that, as ſoon 
Wheat is ſown in Chalks in four-thoroughed 
Ridges, they draw a Roll once length-ways over 
tieir Tops, to faſten the Ground. However, both 
ght and ſtiff Soils muſt be made fine, elſe the 
Roots will have the greater Difficulty to pene- 
tate, and be obliged to draw their Nouriſhment 
t the further Diſtance, to their conſiderable Da- 
mage, 

L But 
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But by houghing Plants, Corn, Graſſes, young 
Hedges, or young Trees, with the Three. het 
or Pulley-Ploughs, or with Breaks or Houghs, 
their Roots are kept moiſt in a conſtant, fine, logf 
Mould ; for, by this Sort of Management, Rotz 
require leſs Water than thoſe that grow from Seed 
ſown broad-caſt, becauſe ſuch Houghings capic. 
tate the hollow Earth to receive the Dews in 2 
plentiful Manner, and moſtly ſo in the hott, 
drieſt Seaſons, whereby the ſulphureous and faline 
Qualities, contained in Dews, nouriſh the fine; 
Roots to a great Degree : Hence it is, that, the 
harder the Ground, the leſs it receives of this 
noble Suſtenance; which is ſo rich, that no Dung 
can equaliſe it, when due Quantities are obtained 
and rightly applied to Roots of Plants by the 
Horſe-Inſtruments ; which are far more ſerviceable 
in theſe Reſpects than any of the Hand- Tools, be- 
cauſe thoſe can never go ſo deep, nor turn up the 
Mould in ſuch a profitable Manner, as the others; 
Nevertheleſs, the Hand-hough muſt not be c. 
cluded its Service in theſe Works ; for when the 
Plough or Break cannot come near enough to the 
Corn, Graſs, young Hedges, and Trees, or when 
that Part of the Mould is clotty next to them, 
then the Hand-hough is to be uſed, to lay the 
Earth fine and cloſe, and in a right Poſition, for 
the due Nouriſhment of their Stalks and Roots. 

Lime. You that have not been ſo good Hu 
bands as to mix your Dung, Mould, and Lime bo- 
gether before now, do it the Beginning of thi 
Month againſt Wheat-Seaſon (for at this Time it 
rather too late to do it for Turneps) by this you 
will bring all the Compoſt into a Fermentation, 
which, by the Help of the Dung and Lime, vil 
burn up all the Seeds of Weeds, and the ſmal 
Roots that may be contained in the Mould ; al 
twitch or couch Graſs and all ſour Juices are by th 
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g eeſtroyed, and the Whole made to run into a fine 
ech, Bray. If you are to mix Lime with only Pond, 
ns, River, or Ditch Mud, then put one Load, or five 
ole Nor fix Quarters of Lime, to ten large Loads of 


Mud ; obſerve alſo, that this muſt be once turned 
it leaſt before you lay it on for Wheat, that all 
may be duly incorporated and made fine. There 
ne ſome Farmers who uſe Lime in a Dunghill, 
thus : Firſt they lay a Bottom of Horſe, Cow, Als, 


line o Hog Dung, of two Feet thick, upon which 
th they ſpread a Covering of Earth two Feet thick 
the 


lkewiſe; on this they lay what Lime they think 
it, then dung their Earth, and then Lime as be- 
fore, and ſo on, till they have their Quantity, and 


ned it laſt cover with Turf or Mould, to keep the 
me n from drying it too much, letting ſuch a Heap 
e. le rather broad, than high, that they may the 


better ferment together; and this they never fail 
v turn once, at leaſt, Lime is ſo great a Shortener 
of Mould, that, if it is thrown but thinly on 
Powed Land, in Ridges eſpecially, in September, 
0Fober, or other Winter Months, it will waſh 
Into, and fine it, with the Help of Froſts. Lime 
done is uſed for French Wheat, as well as com- 
mon Wheat, and is alſo excellent for Meadow- 
Ground, Turneps, Peaſe, c. as being a cool, ſweet, 
nch Dreſſing, and helps the Corn to kern, hollows 
tie Ground, ſweetens the Bite of Graſs, and in 
many Places is made to ſupply Dungs and other 
Dreſſings; but more of this in proper Months. 
Chalking Land, This excellent Earth deſerves a 
Character above many others, ſor its being a pure 
Virgin Earth, of a ſweet Nature, and of drying 
ſhort Parts: Its Services are too many to be enu- 
merated here, and therefore I intend, in a proper 
Month, to publiſh the Methods uſed by us in 
betting it out of the Ground, and the Application 


v1t afterwards, | 
L 2 HNA. 


CC” LOVER. Whether this is properly a Gral 
or Grain, as ſome have obſerved, it matter; 
not to the Farmer, who has more Buſineſs With 
experimental Knowledge, than the ſpeculatiy: 
Part of Botany; therefore we ſhall not here g 
beyond our Laſt, and quarrel with what is out d 
our Sphere; but let it ſuffice that, of a foreign 
Graſs, it is now become a moſt uſeful, natural one, 
in Great-Britain and Ireland, where it has been ot 
3 Service theſe many Years paſt, in ſupp h- 

ing thoſe Farmers with Graſs, who having before 
no Meadow-Land, and could not ſo much as milk 
one Cow for their Families, may now carry on a 
Dairy both of Butter and Cheeſe, Sc. by Mean; 
of this and other artificial Graſſes, which grow 
in Plowed-grounds, And as the Profit of a r 
ful Crop depends in a great Meaſure on the Gd. 
neſs of the Seed, I ſhall here give you ſome ulctul 
Hints, which may help you in making a rigit 
Choice of the true Sort. 

How to know good from bad C lover-Seed. The pur 
ple Sort of this is that which had its due Matu- 
ration in the Field, and an Eſcape from the Heat 
and Burning of a damp Mow ; and is therefore 
the right true Seed, which ought always to be 
coveted, and ſown by thoſe who hope for ſuccels- 
tul Returns from ſowing it: This is, truly, that 
Part which is beſt of all the three Sorts, and i 
the Medium of the two Extreams. The white 
or green Sort is the unripe Part, and miſſed of 
that Benefit in the Field, which the Purple ba 
for in the Ear or Head of this Graſs, as wel! be 
in Wheat and other Grains, this Sced has 18 


ſeyCra. 
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fre it is cut down, and will ſhew their Diffe- 
rences accordingly after Thraſhing and Cleaning: 
Where then this white or green Sort is in a large 
Quantity, it is to be rejected; for, though ſuch 
ed may take Root and grow, it will prove di- 
minutive Graſs, and be ſooner overcome by the 
Froſts and Wets, or Droughts, Worms, Sc. than 
the fine purple Sort. The reddiſh Sort 1s the 
worſt of all; though this might be as good as 
the beſt, when it was brought out of the Field, 
but was afterwards too much heated or burned in 
the Mow, which occaſions its reddiſh Colour, and 
deſtroys in a great Meaſure the vegetative Part of 
the Seed. From whence I conclude, that, where 
Cover Seed abounds moſt with the large purple 
Sort, it is then ſo much the more valuable: Bur, 
for a further Proof of the Goodneſs of this Seed, 
heat a Shovel half red-hot, and put ſome Seed 
no 1t, the good will ſnap, and the bad will burn 
away. Kiln-dried Clover-Secd may be diſcovered 
by its 1gneous Smell. 

The Manner of its firſt Growth. It commonly 
comes up in a Week's Time, if the Weather is 
favourable, and then it appears with two Leaves 
and 1ts Seed on its Head ; theſe all rot away in 
adout three Weeks Time, and then the Spear, 
which ſhot from the Middle between the two firſt 
Leaves, opens itſelf into three new Leaves, which 
ſtand all good. Old Sced is longer taking Root, 
and its Leaves bitterer than thoſe from new Seed. 

To ſow Clover-Seed with Succeſs. It it is fown on 
rough clotty Ground, never harrow it in with 
Iron-Tines, becauſe this Sced, being very ſmall, 


will eaſily be buried in ſuch an uneven Surface, and 


never come to Perfection, at lcaſt great Part of it 
will in Courſe be loſt : The beſt Way therefore in 
ſach a Caſe is to draw white or black Thorn= 
Buſhes 
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Buſhes pretty thick through the Sloats of a Cin 
or Hurdle, and, if there be Occaſion, let the faqs 
be loaded with a heavy Piece of Wood]; then let: 
Horle draw it length-ways, and acroſs ſeven 
Times over ſuch Ground, as ſoon as the Seed j; 
ſown, But, if your Land is in a fine Tilth, chen 
you may be free with your Harrow-Tines, and 
harrow 1t in once in a Place, for in ſuch logh 
Earth there is no great Danger of burying the 
Seed too deep; yet there is a fatal Accident ſome. 
times attends even this Management; and that i, 
when heavy Rains preſently ſucceed the Sowing 
of Clover in ſuch fine Mould, the Surface is apt 
to become what we call Capped, or, to be more plain, 
made to run and waſh one Part over the other, 
and ſo cake and bind the ſame, that the Clover 
Sprout can't make its Way through its cruſty Top: 
In this Caſe alſo, the Buſh-Gate. or Hurdle i; 
perfectly neceſſary to be drawn over ſuch Ground, 
in order to looſen it, and make Way for the ſeedling 
Heads to ger an caſy Paſſage into the Air, But 
obſerve, that this Work muſt be done before the 
Leaves appear, elſe it may prove of very ill Conſe- 
quence : Obſerve likewiſe, that, if ſuch heavy 
Rains come later than five Days, the Ground will 
not cap or bind, 

A ſecond ſafe Way to ſow Clover to à great Improve. 
nent, Before or about Chriſtmas at fartheſt, lay 
your rotten Dung on your Wheat or Barley Stub- 
bles in the Chilturn Fields, and give them a clean 
Plowing, either in Broad-lands, or four-thoroughed 
Stitches, which will thus invelope the Dreſſing, 
and by the Help of the Winter Weather, help to 
rot and mix it with the Earth againſt Sowing- 
Time; then, about the middle of February, plow it 
again, and, after it has lain a Month, firſt harrow 
it plain, then plow it acroſs, and harrow in your 
Oats and Clover-Sced, But obſerve, that I ſup- 
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{ the Soil, to be thus managed is a ſtiff Ground, 
ther Clay or. Loam, otherwiſe there is no Occa- 
ton for three Times plowing it, to get it into a 
wweet Tilth 3 for a Gravel, Chalk, or Sand, muſt 
dot have above two Plowings at moſt, becauſe 
eſe will often do better with one Plowing, than a 
if Earth with two: However, this ought to be 
ceived as a general Rule, That all Ground muſt 
de made firſt very fine and ſweet, if you expect 
zucceſs in ſowing any Manner of Graſs-Sceds. 
And here it may be aſked, Why Oats ſhould be 
rreferable to any other Grain for this Purpoſe ? In 
Anſwer to which, the Reaſc is I think are obvious, 
s they are a hardy Grain, afford a good Shade, 
ind better able to withſtand the Suction of the 
Cover-Roots; and if the Oats, in a wet Summer, 
hould chance to ſuffer by them, the Loſs will not 
de ſo great as in Wheat, or Barley; and, for this 
Purpoſe, I chuſe the black Oat before the large, 
white, Poland Sort, by Reaſon the latter is ſuch a 
raſt Peeler or Robber of the Ground, that, when 
the Crop is got off, the Land is left impoveriſhed, 
and the Clover ſometimes ſo crippled and ſtunted, 
35 to yield no more than half a Burthen. It is on 
this Account that I am for having ſuch Ground 
well dunged before-hand, not only to hollow it for 
tie better Reception of the Seed, but to nouriſh 
the Clover the Year following, as well as to make 
t produce a very good Crop of Oats : With ſuch 
aſſiſtance, the Clover will enjoy ſeveral Benefits ; 
s getting an early Head in the Spring-Time to 
ſhade its Roots againſt a dry Summer; and, if the 
kcond Crop is ſaved for Seed, it will be larger- 
bodied, and ſooner fit to mow. I am very ſenſible 
mat the white Oat is chiefly recommended by the 
earned Mr. Worlige, for this Purpoſe, as giving 
greater Shelter, by its broad Leaves, to the Clo- 
tr than other Oats z but if you ſow (as you 
ought 
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ought to do in all ſtiff Soils) four Buſhels o Wl ates, 
black Oats on one Acre with the Clover Seed, you en P 
need fear no Misfortune from that Quarter: | ober 
have experienced both Ways, and therefore think before 
{ have a Right to know the Difference beyond this 
Author, who I never underſtood was a Farmer, 
or concerned further in the Occupation of Land, 
than that of a Garden; yet, to do him Juſtice, ] 
mult own, his Eſſays on Vegetation, &c, have 
been very ſerviceable to the World. At this Time, 
I am feeding my Horſes in a Field of Clover, 
which I obtained after the following Manner, 

A third Way. It was on a ſtiff Soil, that I had 
a Crop of Wheat grew, and in November I ploy- 
ed up its Stubble, letting it he till the latter End 
of February, when I plowed the fame Ground 
again, and ſowed it with about two Thirds Horſe- Howe? 
beans, and one Horn- grey Peaſe, and twelve Poe: 
Pounds of Clover on an Acre, and it proved a this e: 
good Crop. Here I obſerved that Clover does more hurts 
good than Harm to this Grain, as it helps to ſhade 
its Roots againſt Droughts, and thereby furthers 
its Growth; nor can the Roots of. the Clover da- 
mage thoſe of the Peaſe or Beans, by drawing out 
the Goodneſs of the Earth from them, becauſe 
the latter, being much larger, have certainly the 
greater Suction from the Earth; yet both contri 
bute to nouriſh cach other, the Beans and Peale by 
ſhading the Clover, and the Clover them, and 
thereby making a Lodgment of the Dews, and te- 
taining them afterwards, to their great Improve- 
ment. | 
A fourth Way. About Watford, where they pa 
twenty Shillings per Acre a Year for their Plowec- 
Land, they have ſuch a Regard to the Improve- 
ment of this noble Graſs, that, after the Barley 


is carried off, which the Clover was ſowed a- little, 
mongſt, they get large Quantities of London Coal: ter, f 


Aſhes, 
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aſhes, and lay them in a few large Heaps in ſe- 
weral Parts of a great Field in September; then in 
Ober they turn in thoſe Sheep, which a little 
tefore were put into their Stubble-fields to fatten, 
ind by this Opportunity they continue feeding 
them 'till their Turneps are ready, which compleats 
them for the Butcher ; then, about Chriſtmas, the 
ow their Aſhes on the Clover, which gives it hol 
P-nefits I have before- mentioned. 

The pernicious Effects of ſowing Clover too early 
emngſt Wheat, This Seed for many Years has been 
cuſtomarily ſown amongſt Wheat about Chriſtmas, 
or in ſome of the following Months till Abril, 
by ſowing it broad-caſt, and doing nothing elſe to 
it: Some again will draw a Buſhed-hurdle over it, 
inſtead of the Harrows : Others will roll it in: 
However, all theſe Ways are to anſwer one Pur- 
poſe : But what I have here to alledge againſt 
this early Sowing of it is, that it often ſpoils or 
hurts the Wheat-Crop, by the great Suction it 
makes in Tilths and well dreſſed Grounds, in 
which this capital Grain is commonly ſown ; eſpe- 
cally if a wet Summer ſucceeds, for then it radi- 
ates itſelf with great Expedition, and grows more 
than ordinary luxuriant. 

A certain great Farmer near me, who was prai- 
lng the fine Appearance his Crop of Wheat made 
in April, to an old judicious Neighbour, was told 
by the latter, ſhaking his Head, that he believed 
be would be of another Mind before Harveſt : 
The other aſked him Why? Becauſe, ſays he, the 
Clover you have uſt ſown amongſt it, in the Win- 
ter, will very likely cripple it by that Time, and 
diſappoint your Hopes: And accordingly it fell 
cut ſo to his great Diſadvantage : And this will 
appear no Wonder, if a Perſon does but reflect a 
ittle, and conſult his own Reaſon upon the Mat- 
ter, for it is plain to the Farmer, that the Roots 
the Wheat, compoſed of ſmall Fibres, as it 
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were in a Bunch, get their Living very near th 
Surface of the Earth, which the Clover muſt a0 
do in its firſt Summer's Growth; and though in 
S--d is about one twentieth Part ſmaller than ; 
Grain of Wheat, yet its Root is twenty Tims 
bigger the ſecond Year, than that of When 
which in my humble Opinion plainly account 
for the Damage. As therefore I have cautioned 
my Reader, in laſt Month, againſt the Mische 
Cove does, if ſown too ſoon among Barley, | 
here likewiſe do the ſame in Relation to Whezr: 
To prevent which, if you have not ſown it in 
March or April, the very Beginning of this Month, 
ſow fourteen Pounds of Clover-Sced on one Acre; 
and thus you are not in ſo much Danger of fit. 
fering by Froſts as before, nor, it is to be noped, by 
great Rains, which are apt to kill the Clover x 
it is chipping and making its Way out of tie 
Hull or Shell, The Winds and Sun are alſo noy 
leſs capable of hurting it, by the high Growth 
the Wheat 1s at in this Month, which thereby 
keeps the Ground moiſt, and hollows it ready for 
the Reception of this ſmail Seed. It likewile in- 
titles the Farmer to this Benefit, that whereas, there 
being now not three Months to Harveſt, the Co- 
ver has not Time to be any Ways deſtructive to 
the Wheat. Theſe are experienced Caſes, which 
were never before publiſhed : On the Contrary, 1 
certain late Writer, on Huſbandry, peremptorly 
affirms ſeveral Matters concerning this very uſctul 
Vegetable, which are intirely erroneous ; I ſhall 
here mention but two, and they are as follow: 

A printed Error relating to Clover. The atorclaid 
Author affirms, that a Field of Clover will hold 
good five or ſix Years : Now, how wrong this 
every Farmer muſt be ſenſible of, who has had but 
ſmall Experience in this Matter. I think I mi 


preſume to ſay, I am allowed by my Neighbou" 
| g 
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t have as good Fortune in Crops of this Graſs, as 
any about me, having at this Time five Fields un- 
der Growth of it; and yet I could never find 
that Clover ever paid above two Years, whether 
mowed or fed, 

A ſecond Error, He likewiſe aſſerts, that, after 
Clover has been done with, the Ground will bear 
Crops of Wheat for two or three Years together, 
and after that a Crop of Oats, without any Ma- 
nure. This is fine Ground indeed, ſuch as I ne- 
ver met with in all my Travels; and yet I have 
ſeveral good loamy Fields, that would let for 
twenty Shillings an Acre a Year, for the Plough ; 
but could never find that 1t would produce me a 
plentiful Crop of Wheat or Barley, even the firſt 
Year, without the Aſſiſtance of the Fold, Dung, 
Got, or ſome other Manure. However, there muſt 
be Allowance given for writing on Agriculture in 
a London Chamber; becauſe all the Philoſophy, that 
it can furniſh, will never come up to the Infor- 
mation of Field Experiments. g 


ter End of this Month, or the Beginning of June, 
Clover is fit for Mowing, and known by its being 
full knotted and red-headed; and it is then you 
ſhould begin this Work, for there is a Criſis of 
Time to be obſerved in this, as well as for natural 
Craſſes. If you mow it too ſoon, it will ſhrink 
and loſe in Quantity; and, if it ſtands too long, 
you will be deprived of its beſt Quality, the Sap; 
and then conſequently it will be very coarſe, and 
want much of its due Value, My Way of making 
tis thus: After it has lain a Day or two in the 
dxarths as it was mown, the next Time I remove 
It firſt Situation, by turning the Swarths, and 
litmg_ it lie fo another Day; then I put it in 
Graſs Cocks in Rows, that the Ground between 
tiem may be regularly raked ; then I afterwards 
M 2 turn 


The new Method of making Clover Hay, The lat- 
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turn them with the Fork topſy-turvy twice a Day; 
*till the Hay is intirely made. By this Method 
you will have it in its due Perfection of Colour and 
Sweetneſs with the Leaves on; but you muſt not 
expect this latter Benefit, if you make this Hay 
after the common Way of throwing and ſpreading 
it ſeveral Times, as is done in making the na- 
tural Sort; becauſe then it would be deprived 
of its leafy and ſecond beſt principal Part. In 
the next Place, when you inn it, and it ſhould 
happen to be wet Weather, or that you miſtruſt a 
Dampneſs in it, put a Tub, Baſket, or hollow 
Square made of four narrow Boards four or fix 
Feet long nailed together, and placed in the Mid- 
dle of the Cock, or Stack of Hay abroad, or in 
the Mow in the Barn, pulling it up higher as the 
Cock, Stack, or Mow fills in ; and thus you will not 
only prevent its Firing, but keep it ſweet ; and in- 
deed it is a good Way to ule this Method always, 
let the Hay be ever ſo dry, becaule it gives an E- 
vacuation to all Moiſture, and tends very much 
to the Preſervation of its green Colour. If you 
intend the ſecond Crop for Seed, do not feed it after 
the firſt Mowing. | 
The Nature of Trefoil, and making it into Hiy, 
This yellow-flowered Grals, if the Spring is not 
very backward, we commonly mow in this Month, 
or the Beginning of, next, either when it grows 
alone, or with Clover and Ray-graſs: If in the 
latter Way and it is fed, it prevents the Clover 
from hoving the Cattle: If for Hay, it tends very 
much to the Improvement of the other two, for 
this will twiſt and wind about the Clover, and 
help to keep its Leaves on, when it is made into 
Hay; ſo likewiſe is the Clover no leſs ſerviceable 
in its Place, for, if you thraſh the Trefoil and 
- Ray-graſs with the Clover for Seed in the Field 


er Barn, the firſt two will preſently yield boy 
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geed, when the latter will retain it, and thereby, 
with its brown Honey-ſuckle Head, ſo improve 
their Stalks, as to make them the better Hay or 
Clover. Obſerve allo that whether you mow Tre- 
foil for Seed or Hay, it is beſt made in Graſs Cocks, 
23 I have before directed for Clover; becauſe its 
Seed ( which 1t moſt eaſily parts with) is better 
preſerved 3 and it is for this Reaſon Trefoil ſhould 
never be fully ripe, when it is mown 3 and, when it 
is mowed alone, this Graſs does not require ſo 
much Making as other Graſſes, It is a very fat- 
tening Hay for all Sorts of Cattle, and ſo is its 
Graſs; and in particular very ſerviceable to Cows 
and Ewes in producing a great Deal of ſweet, yel- 
lowiſh Milk and Butter; for which good Quali- 
ties it is by ſome called Noneſuch : Bur after Mid- 
ſummer, or the firſt Crop is off, it grows very 
ſow, and makes but a ſmall Return, and is apt, 
when grown old, to make the Butter bitteriſh, 
This Trefoil has likewiſe a ſingular Quality dif- 
ferent from all others, for, if you mow it, and 
plow che ſame Ground ſeveral Times, and ſow it 
with Corn, 1t very rarely happens, that you miſs 
of having a thicker Crop the Summer following, 
than when you firſt ſowed the Trefoil Seed; but, 
if you plow only once before you ſow the Grain, 
it is a great Chance if you don't intirely deſtroy it. 
Folding Sheep after the Ground is plowed will 
lkewiſe prevent the Regrowth of the Trefoil, as 
well as only one Plowing : And, if this is not fo 
ſerved, it is very apt to ſpoil the ſucceeding Crop of 
Wheat by its luxuriant Growth, eſpecially where 
there is a good Tilth made, and the Ground well 
dunged. And here I mult praiſe out H7:r:ſordfoire 
Farmer for his diſcreet Sowing of this Sed in its 
black Hull, as well as diſcommend the common 
Method of ſowing it naked; for Experience ſhews 
that the outward Coat or Hull ſecures it very 
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much againſt the Rigour of Froſts, Wets, Winds; 
and Slugs, inaſmuch as it will withſtand 3 
whole Winter's and Summer's Revolution of Wenz. 
ther under ſeveral Plowings, and yet remain un. 
hurt. In the common Way, Trefoil-graſs laſts 
but two Years, hollows Ground much, and will 
ſhoot two or three Times in a wet Summer; but, 
in a dry one, little more than one full Crop. It 
will grow on a rough Tilth, and not hurt the Oats 
which it is ſowed amongſt; becauſe the Ground, 
not being manured for this Grain, prevents the 
Trefoil from doing the Miſchief. 

The Nature of St. Foyne, and making it inte Hy, 
This red-headed ſerviceable Graſs is rarely fit to 
mow for Hay in this Month, but in June at far- 
theſt, and in June or 7uly for Seed: If for Hay, 
the next Day we turn two Swarths Head to Head, 
and rake between the Rows ; the Day following 
we put it into little Graſs-cocks, and turn them 
twice a Day till made enough. Others again, in 
making this Hay, follow the fame Method as they 
do in making natural Hay. But if this, or Tre- 
foil, or Ray-graſs, is much toſt or tumbled about, 
when it is mowed for Seed, it will be very ſubject 
to ſhed and loſe a conſiderabe Deal. This St. 
Foyne Hay is fo nouriſhing, that draught Horſes 
may work under it alone, and will alſo keep them 
in good Caſe without any other Feed. It is a- 
ways a ſure Crop, even in the drieſt Seaſons ; and, 
when natural Graſs is burnt up, this will be 2 
valt Burthen and yield ſometimes three Loads 0n 
an Acre, which we commonly ſell for twenty-five 
Shillings a Load out of the Field. Now when it 
happens that St. Tyne, Clover, Trefoil, Ray- 
grails, or Lucern is got in dampiſh, ſome, beſides 
the Uſe of the Tub or long Square that I have 
before- mentioned, will put Straw between the 
Layers of Hay as it is mowiug in the Barn, ot 
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4 Cock or Stack abroad, or, inſtead of that, 
chaff, in order to abſorb the Humidity, and pre- 
rent its Firing; but then there is an Inconveniency 
attending it, becauſe, if the Hay is to be ſold, 
ſuch Stuff will be apt to hinder its Value; how- 
wer, of the two Evils, Chaff does the leaſt Harm, 
on Account of its ſmall Body, which makes it the 
ftter to eat with the Hay, When the red Head 
appears, mow this Graſs, while the full Sap is in 
it, for, if it ſtands, till it 1s full ripe, the Sap and 
Heart will be ſpent. | 

Lucern, its Nature and Hay. This Grafs, which 
of late has employed the Pen of certain Authors 
in its Praiſe, ſeems now to decline in its Reputa- 


ton; becauſe not only myſelf, but many others 


have tried to get full Crops of it in our Clays, 
tif Loams and Gravels, but without Succeſs. 
Yet a Gentleman near me ſowed a whole Field of 


it that had a loamy Surface, of about eighteen 


Inches Staple, under which was a red Clay ; in 
this it grew, and in the third Year he mowed it 
three Times in one Summer, but could never do ſo 
before or afterwards, though he dreſſed it three 
Years together directly after Sowing : The firſt 
Year was with Dung, next with Lime, and the 
laſt with Aſhes ; but after the third Year it decli- 
ned ſo much, that in about five Years the natu- 
ral Graſs got up and ſpoiled moſt of it. Beſides, 
at beſt, it makes but a coarſe Hay, which we cure 
in the Field, in the ſame Manner Clover-Hay is 
done; nor is it much leſs free from the fatal hov- 
ng Quality, than Clover is, for, if you turn Cows 


or Sheep into a Field of either of theſe Graſſes, 


they are liable to be killed by it : And by the Ob- 
ſervations I have made of it, I think it will not 
proſper in any Ground that has a ſtiff or hard 
Bottom; but in looſe Sands, and in hollow mooriſh 
Larths, where its long piky Roots can make a deep 
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and eaſy Penetration, it will do well, according ty 

the Proofs I have known made of it in a fand 

Soil in Norfolk, and in a mooriſh Ground elſe. 

where: Which latter Caſe I intend to publiſh in a 
roper Month. 

Of Artificial Graſſes in general, and their Hy, 
That St. Foyne and Clover which was ſown together 
the firit Year among Barley or other Corn, in or- 
der to have a full Crop of both the Year following, 
the latter End of May is to be mowed and made to- 
gether, This is a late Improvement, and we find 
that each Graſs aſſiſts the other in their Growth by 
the Shade of their Roots, till the Clover is worn 
out, and the St. Foyne then grows intirely alone, 
But when Clover, Trefoil, and Ray-graſs ate 
ſown together (as they often are) they then make 
the better Hay, and will laſt good two Years, if in 
the laſt you manure it with Aſhes, Lime, or rotten 
Dung; for in three Years the Trefoil and Ray- 
graſs will get the Aſcendant of the Clover, and cauſe 
but little of it to appear. Clover alſo is a Grals 
which ſuffers very much by the Bite of Sheep, 
becauſe they cut its ſucculent Stalks ſo cloſe with 
their narrow Mouths, that, in this and the o— 
ther Summer Months, they make them bleed 
or run out their Sap too plentifully, and fo da- 
mage both the firſt and ſecond Crop of it. In this 
Month you mult determine whether you will ſave 
your ſecond Crop of Clover for Seed; for then, 3s 
I ſaid before, it muſt not be fed. Some, by thus 
ſaving the Seed, have got a conſiderable Profit by 
it; but I knew a Farmer, that, after he had faved 
one Crop of Sced, would never do fo again, alledg- 
ing theſe Reaſons for it, that, after once or twice 
Feeding, the Horſes would eat no more of its 
Stover, but would ſooner ſtarve than feed on its 
hollow huſky Stalks ; likewiſe the great Charge 
of thraſking it (for he had not the Convenienc) 
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of Milling it) proved another Diſcouragement ; ſo 
that he judged no Way ſo advantageous as feed- 
ing it, or making it into Hay, for then it ſome- 
times yields three Loads off an Acre, as I experi- 
enced in one of my Fields in the Summer 1735, at 
twice mowing it; and, whenever you make Hay 
of Clover, it requires your Patience that you may 
not hurry it in too ſoon, before it is made enough,; 
for this Graſs, rather more than others, is very 
ſubject to a great Sweat in the Mow, when inned in 
the beſt Manner, by Reaſon of the large Quanti- 
ty of Sap contained in its ſucculent Stalks. My next 
Neighbour was from Monday to Saturday making 


a Field of Clover-Hay, and then inning it, for 


Fear of its taking more Wet than it had; the Hay 
heated to that Degree, as made him throw ten 
Loads away for Dung: Whereas, had he waited 
til the Monday following, he had ſaved all by the 
Clemency of the Weather; however, he ſaid he 
would truſt Providence better next Time, for it is far 
more preferable to ſpoil it in the Field than in the 
Bim, N. B. Clover may be ſown in this Month 
with blue Peaſe, or any other of the forward Sorts, 
becauſe they do not continue on the Ground long e- 
nough to choak the Clover; but it will not do right, 
wth Vindſor-Grey, Horn-Grey, Maple, or the Pop- 


| {i7-pea, or any other of the latter Sorts, becaule they 


are apt to choak the Clover, or the Clover them. 
And remember, that one Year*s Clover fours Ground, 
two ſweeten it, Clover hollows Ground, but Ray- 
graſs faſtens, and ſours ſtiff Land. 
The Excellency of the Lady Finger-Graſs. This is 
2 true natural Sort, that grows in my Upland- 
Meadows, on a loamy Surface, of about twelve 
Inches deep, under which is a red Clay of ten Feet 
D-pth, and under that a Chalk, and is juſtly eſ- 
teemed the beſt of Graſs. Its Bloflom is a yellow 
tower, and blows in this or next Month, much 
ac that of a Furz or Whin, comes up with three 
Leaves 
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Leaves with Trefoil, carries three Branches on each 
Stalk, grows about eighteen Inches high, and, when 


ripe, is loaded with many ſmall Kidds, with cer. 


tain Numbers of little Seeds near as big as a Til 
and therefore is both Hay and Corn; and, being the 
ſweeteſt of Graſs, the Cattle eat it very greedih, 


which makes it, in the higheſt Perfection, the moſt 
proper Hay for feeding Saddle-Horſes, Deer, Sheep 
and Rabbits, in the Winter Seaſons, becauſe they'l 
not only eat it with Pleaſure, but it warms, dies 
ſtrengthens, and fats them ſooner than all other, 
Wherefore, I recommend this particular Vegetable 
to the Notice and Enquiry of the Virtuoſo's of the 
Age ; and, where Ability accompanies an improve- 


ing Genius, this hitherto neglected Graſs may be 


obtained, by having its Seed gathered in next 
Month, clear of all other Seeds, and ſowed intire 
in moiſt or dry Loams or Gravels, and even in 
mooriſh Grounds ; and, if it take well, there is no 
Doubt, but that it will, in a ten- fold Manner, com- 
penſate the extraordinary Charge that muſt attend 
its Gathering, by Reaſon the Tread of the ColleQors 
will conſequently damage, if not ſpoil the reſt of 
the Graſs-Crop. It is here I propoſe the Improve. 
ment of a true Britiſb Graſs, and not a Foreign 
Sort, and humbly take Leave to be ſo far an Advo- 
cate for its Improvement, as to ſay there has been 
no Exotic Graſs-Sced ever yet imported, that ss 
near lo fine and ſerviceable as this native delicate 
Hort. J have lately tried Spurry-Sced, which ſome 
Seedſmen would fain impoſe on the Public for a 
Graſs exceeding, all others, and ſo in my Opinion 
it does (what I have experienced of it) for its 
worthleſs Nature, But here I publiſh one that has 
been approved of Time out of Mind by our Fal- 
mers, &c. who one and all allow its ſuperior Good: 
neſs in anſwering thoſe great Ends I here write of, 


and yet I can juſtly further enlarge on its tranſcen- 
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int Properties, by telling you it is moſt ſerviceable 
fr keeping Sheep from Rotting in wet ſeaſons, and 
vr inviting young Deer, Lambs, and other nice 
tender Beaſts, to eat it greedily in froſty and ſnowy 
Weather, to the Saving of many of their Lives, 
Hence, then, may be ſuppoſed the great Benefits 
that conſequently may be enjoyed by ſowing this 
hardy luſcious Graſs-Seed in Parks, and other Pla- 
ces, inſtead of the harſh Ray-Graſs, which I have 
known done in ſeveral ſuch Incloſutes, and which, 
indeed, affords an early good Sced in the Spring- 
time; but, after the firſt Head is eat off, or when 
Midſummer is paſt, it grows harſh and ſtubbed, fo 
that then no Cattle care to eat it; and, the older it 
s in Growth, the coarſer and worſe it proves. 
Whereas this Lady Finger-Graſs holds good all Sum- 
mer, and Winter likewiſe, if it happen to be a mild 
one, I have heard of a Gentleman, that ſowed in- 
tire Plantain-ſeed in a diſtant County from me, 
but what the Reſult was, I know not; however, 
have Reaſon to believe, it did not anſwer his Pur- 
poſe, becauſe it can't be made to grow in ſo cloſe a 
Manner, as to enjoy a great Bulk of it ina little 
Compaſs of Ground, on Account of its ſpreading 
Bottom-Leaves, that clear all Grals and Weeds 
about 1ts ſingle Stalk, for two or three Inches round. 
But, how much it is worth while to ſow its Seed for 
for its medicinal Qualities, I leave to the more learn- 
ed Naturaliſt; yet I could wiſh I had leſs of it in 
ſome of my Ground, that abounds in a plentiful 
Degree with this Lady Finger-graſs, which I an- 
nually fell to one particular Gentleman for feeding 
his Deer, If therefore any Perſon thinks fit to 
propagate this profitable Graſs-Seed, they are wel- 
come firſt to come and ſce it grow in this or next 
Month, and have it gathered and rubbed out 
for tranſporting it to any Part, or, on due Noticeand 
Encoutagement, they may have it ſent them. Bat, 
N 2 for 
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for the Account of making natural Hay, and many 
other curious Matters relating to the ſame that 
were never yet publiſhed by any Author, I refer 
you to my next Month of June, where I treat cf 
them in a very ample Manner. 

Ho a Crop of Clover may be had the ſame Tear, 
If a Perſon is in Neceſſity to have a Crop of Co- 
ver the ſame Summer, he poſſibly may have 2 
plentiful one to mow by the Beginning of Fu, 
if he ſows his Seed on a fine tilthed Earth, that 


is in good Heart in the Months of February or when 
March; provided he ſows all over the ſame, az | mak 
ſoon as the Seed is in the Ground, eight Buſhels full of 
of Newbury or Hempſtead Peat-Aſhes on one Acre, Ml af my 
and there happen to fall ſufficient Rains afterwards into 0 
in due Time: Or if, inſtead of the Aſhes, he B*cau 
ſows fifteen Buſhels of Soot, and have the Bene- ure, 
fit of ſeaſonable Showers, he need not fear Clo- 


ver. enovgh the ſame Summer, 


x f. 
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E 
Of Bulls, Cows, and Calves. 


O prevent Cows Hoving in Clover, and to cure 
them. This is the moſt dangerous Month 
n the whole Year to hove Cows in Clover and Lu- 
cern, becauſe of their firſt Going into theſe Graſſes, 
when they are in their greateſt Vigour of Youth. 
make no more to do, than to fill an Egg. hell 
full of Tar, and force it down the Throat of each 
of my Cows, juſt before I turn them the firſt Time 
into Clover, and it never failed my Expectation: 
Becauſe the Tar, being of a hot, glutinous Na- 
ture, will lie ſome Time in their Bodies, and prove 
an Antidote againſt the Wind of a Belli ful of Clo- 
ver; and when this Graſs has paſſed through their 
Bodies a few Times, the Danger, in a great Mea- 
ſure, is over for that Year, provided the Cows be 
conſtantly kept on this Graſs. A poor Man's Cow, 
which he had brought up from a Calf, to eat Net- 
tles in this Month 1741, eat ſo many in the 
High-way, that ſhe was hoved and ready to fall ; 
but, by giving her Half a Pint of Gin, in as much 
un-powder as would lie on a Half-Crown out of 
a Horn, ſhe was preſently cured. 
The Efex-men are allowed to be the niceſt and 
beſt Calf-ſucklers of all others, and that with a great 
deal of Reaſon, for, even in the Choice of a Bull, 
ome of them are ſo curious, that they ſometimes 
will ride about fifty Miles an End to buy one, to 
their Mind, and accordingly travel into Hunting- 
anſbire, and other Places, to obtain the right 
Sort at Fairs there: For on this Choice depends 
tie having of white Veal, and then the Seller may 
expect, at a briſk Market, five Shillings in twenty 
more than for one of the redder Sort of Fleſh, 
Which 
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which always meet with a low Market, The 
Marks then of ſuch a Bull are as follows : 
The Marks of 4 Bull to get white Calf's Flip, 
Chuſe one that is thin of Fleſh before, pate, yellow. 
iſh, or dun- coloured, Finch-backed, white-bellied, 


brown-muzzled, his Head longiſh, his Eyes yellow 


or whitiſh, full, ready to ſtart out of his Head, with 
pale-coloured Eye-lids, and Ears ſo within-ſide, 
one or two Years old, and not too large. But 2 
black Bull, with a brown Lift along his Back, like- 
wiſe a deep red Bull are commonly reckoned bad 
for Breeding by, and more if they have black Eyes, 
About London they formerly bought a Bull at tuo 
Years old for about fifty Shillings, and, after uſing 
him one Year, they fatted and fold him for five or 
ſix Pounds; or, if at three Years old, he be gelt 
and made a Bull-Stag, he will be fatted in a Year, 
and ſell for fix or ſeven, if he is a large one. On 
May-Day I bought a two Year old Bull at Vindſom 
Fair for a curious Gentleman, and, after the Bull 
had ſerved his Cows all the Summer, he killed him 
fat out of his Ground in Ayl;/bury-YVale at Michee!: 
mas following; for though ſome may keep him till 
he is more than three Years, yet it is rare, for, when 
a Bull comes to be four, he is heavy and ſluggiſh, 
and then ſome geld him for Feeding and Fatting 
him ; or, if heis drawn a Year or two after it, and 
then fatted, they will make the better Beef, harc- 
ly to be diſtinguiſhed from that of an Ox, The 
old Verſe ſays, 


He, thet will have his Farm full, 
Muſt keep an old Cock and a young Bui, 


Of this I ſhall be more particular in my next 
Month. 
How particular Soils contribute to make Calf*s Fi: 


<voite, On Gaddeſden- Fill, which contains 111 
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tt Fields, whoſe Surfaces are a good Haſle Loam 
out eighteen Inches deep, as I ſaid before, we 
dom have a white-fleſhed Calf; yet about four 
Mies Diſtance, and alſo a Mile and a half from 
me, in Buckinghamſhire, on their whitiſh, on their 
eavelly, and on their marly blackiſh Loams they 
dom fail of having them of a right Colour. Likes 


vie, about ſeven Miles another Way in Bedford- 
fire, on their reddiſh ſandy Grounds, they gene- 


ally turn out with a reddiſh Fleſh, 

The Marks of a good Cow, On this depends a 
great deal of Judgment, and is ſo neceſſary to be 
known, that, without ſuch Skill, a Man goes to 
Market with a great Chance of laying out his Mo- 
ney very ill; for, if he is not very acute, I am 
ſure moſt of the Sellers are, and to look through 
the Eye, and ſpeak by the Tongue of another, is 
a Riſque that many would avoid, but cannot, by 
Reaſon of their Ignorance ; therefore take the fol- 
bwing Hints: Buy one that is Taper-headed, thin- 
necked, well ſhouldered, ſhort-legged, red-colour- 
ed, if of the large Sort; but, if of the ſmall Sort, 
then the black Welch or Scotch Cow is beſt (ac- 
cording to my Account in Zune ;) let her be thin- 
ſkinned, yellow, and thin-horned, her Bag linge, 
round, and thin-leathered, well chambered before, 
and her Teats not too large. Feel if her Milk- 
rein is large, if it is, ſhe commonly gives a great 
deal of Milk; a good Cow goes with Calf nine 
Months, and may go to Bull again in the tenth. 


A deep-bodied Cow is reckoned not ſo good a 


Milker as the more rounder-bodied, becauſe much 
of the Meat is expended in nopriſhing ſuch a deep 
arge Body. 

Marks to chuſe a ſuckling Calf by, and its firſt 
Management, Thoſe who carry on this Suckling 
buſineſs to Advantage, beſides the Calves of their 
dun Fatting, muſt buy others to ſupply their Room 
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when ſold off. Now the greateſt Market for this 
Purpoſe, within forty Miles of London, is Leightiy. 


Buzzard in Bedfordſhire, that lies ſeven from Gaz: 
Aeſden, which furniſhes ſuch Choice of theſe Crea. 


tures, that many of them are carried from thence 
into Eſſex, to fatten them for the London Butcher. 


And there is a conſiderable Advantage depending 


on buying thoſe who are molt likely to thrive faſt, 


and die white: Take Care that it be of a pale re 
Colour, well ſhanked, and well loined, with 2 
brown or mealy Muzzle, and a whitiſh Gum; his 
Barbs, which are like ſo many Prickles within-ſide 
the Jaw-Skin of each Side its Mouth, muſt be very 
white and ſhort, his Eyes hafle-coloured, with 
a whitiſh Circle about them, and a fmall Rat-:all, 
But refuſe a black-eyed one, with black Hairs a- 
bout it, that has a black Muzzle, a red Gum, 
Jong coarſe barbed, with a narrow Loin, ſmall- 
boned, and a thin lank Body, all which are rec- 
Eoned as ſo many bad Signs, that he will not prove 
a kind one. The Heifer's Calf generally makes 
the wiuteſt Veal, and, if far, is preferred by the 
Butcher at ſcven or eight Weeks old, but 1s com- 
monly of the ſmalleſt Sort. Some will chuſe large 
Calves to ſuckle, when others more judiciouſſy te- 
fuſe them, becauſe they require a great deal of Milk, 
which if you have not Plenty of, they will run in— 
to Bone, rather than Fleſh. The Bull Calves, for 
the molt Part, are larger than the Cow Calves, but 
the Cow Sort frequently die whiter than the Bul 
Sort. In the Vale Grounds, where they calve Cows 
in the Ficids, they commonly let the Calf go with 
the Cow a Week or two, before they ſell it, and 
by this it becomes fitter for driving along the 
Road, than one that is kept in the Houle, which 
requires a great deal of Trouble to make it travel 
ten or twelve Miles a Day as the Drovers common- 
ty do others. Therefore examine the Navel-String; 
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ind, if it is green and tender, the Calf is lately fell; 
or this will not drop off till it is nine Days old, or 
more. Give the Calf (if it is very young) one 
Teat the firſt Week, two the next, and all the third 
on fourth Week; and then, if your Milk is ſhort, 
nd you are obliged to cram, let it be once a Day, 
nd only with two Crams at a Time, increaſing to 
kree or four at a Time, twice a Day; ſo likewiſe 
nix but a little of the Anniſced-water at firſt, and 
ugment the Quantity, as the Calf grows older. 
The Crams are gencrally given an Hour betore 
Suckling. If you are to chuſe a Calf to wean, do 
wot let it be a Heifer's, for it will make but a little 
Cow ; but ſuch a Calf will wrinkle one or two Years 
iter in the Horn, than one from an older Cow. 

To make Calves Fleſh white by Art, &c. To bleed 
Calves often (as is too commonly done) is wrong; 
becauſe it takes them off their Food, makes their 
Fic eat dry, and not fo ſweet as otherwiſe it would 
be. Some Men ſeldom bleed above twice, once 
bout fix Weeks old, and at about a Month's End 
merwards, Bleeding, indeed, clears the Fat, and 
ads ſomething to its Colour, but not to the Fleſh; 
jt, to improve this in Eſſex, I obſerved, they have 
ry compact Cow and Calf-houſes: For the firſt, 
hey make them ſtand Tail to Tail, with an Inter- 
ce of about four Feet, for the Men to paſs and 
waſs, and, at their Heads, they have ſquare Pieces 
Timber erected, with a Place to faſten their 
leads in, by a Catch of Wood, that flips in at 
lop. On one Side of each Standing for three or 
dur Cows, there is a {quare Place for three or more 
ſe Calves to lie on Wheat-ſtraw, laid on Boards, 
mich have ſeveral Holes in them, to diſcharge their 
Urine into a large hollow Place underneath them, 
n this ſame ſquare Place is a Rack, with large 
lhalk-ſtones for them to lick and eat at Pleaſure, 
lere alſo is a Trough ſet before the Calves, with 

fm” O Barley- 
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Barley- meat, mixed with a little Salt, for their Ir; 
provement, Others mix powdered Chalk, Whey. 
flour, and Oatmeal. Others give white Oar, or 
yellow ſlit Peaſe. But, if Milk happen to be ſcarce, 
to make it go the further, Cramming was in 


vented, and may be managed with a great deal of | 


Succeſs, if rightly ordered. To do which, mix fins 
Wheat-flour, powdered Chalk, Milk, and the beſt 
Anniſeed-water, which is far better than Gin, ot 
common Spirits. Others will mix Scotch Oatmeal, 
ſifted fine, with Milk only, and give it in {mall 
Balls four at a Time, dipped in Milk, an Hour 
before Suckling. Some, again, will give theſe an 
Hour after Suckling, with a few Spoonfuls of Milk 
after each Cram or Ball. And about Beon- Brick), 
in Bedfordſbire, which produces Fullers- earth, of late 
they have found, that this Earth, given in a Rack 
to fucking Calves, nouriſhes and whitens their Fleſh 
more than Chalk, In Hertfordſhire, it is the gene- 
ral Opinion, that, if Hay is given them in a Rack, 
it will cauſe the Calves Fleſh to be red; yet I heart 
an old experienced Effex-man aver the contrary, al- 
ledging, that they may as well eat this, as tte 
Whcat-ſtraw they lic on. But it is certain, that, if 
the Cows feed on Grains, Tills, or Thetches, ther 
Fleſh will look red: Or, if the Calf is permitted to 
lick the Ground, Wall, or Boards about him, it wil 
have the fame Effect Ihe Efſex-men never cram til 
three or four Weeks old, and ſeldom that but in 
Winter, when Milk is ſcarce ; ſome of whom are ſo 
nice to make a Calf look white, that they bleed 
him in the laſt Weck twice: But if his Barbs, Tec), 
Gums, and Eyes appear white enough, they blecc 
him only once in that Time, and that is common 
the Day before they have the Calf to Sill. 
market. But, with theſe Artifices to ſave Mis 
and fatten (for it is the Opinion of many, that !! 


makes the Fleſh worle, than if all Milk is gives, 
| due 
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me Calves muſt be ſure to lie dry, as I have obſerv- 
el, or on a Foundation of Faggots, and chen dul 
ſpplied, twice a Day, with Woheat-itraw, elſe they 
will be louſy and ſuffer, Others pretend, that 1t 1s 
teſt keeping Calves between two little Cocks of 
straw in Winter, to make them ſweat, believing 
this Way forwards their Fattening ; but this 1s 
not the Opinion of many. In mine, it rather retards 
their Thriving, by weakening them; however, this 
9u1d be obſerved, that, where a Number of theſe 
Cres are ſuckled, there ſhould be two, if not three 
Cilf-houſes, that the Eldeſt and Youngeſt may 
hve their proper Opportunities of enjoying their 
Share of Milk, in Proportion to their Age and Big- 
neſs, Before I conclude this Article, I ſhall add 
the following Receipt for making Crams :— Take 
the Flour of pale Malt and Chalk in fine Powder, 
of each equal Parts; mix both (with a very little 
dt, or without it) Wheat-flour and Brandy, or 
Gin, or Anniſeed-water, into the Conſiſtence of 
Paſte, or Dough ; of which give three Crams, dip- 
pid in Milk, an Hour before cach Suckling in 
Winter, But, in Summer, the ſpirituous Liquor is 
rather too hot for them, unleſs it be uſed ina very 
{mall Quantity; which makes ſome therefore ule 
only pale Malt fitted, Wheat-flour, and Milk, for 
making Crams; and, by accuſtoming the Calf ta 
this Food, he will voluntarily take the Cram cit the 
End of a Stick. In Hampſhire, a Farmer let his ſuck- 
ing Calves lie Abroad under Cover, and made the 
latteſt Calves of any, as believing Sweating hindered 
tarir Fattening, and that artificial Food likewiſe 
prevented their Fatting on the Kidnies. Another 
farmer, when he has his Calves to Smithfield, makes 
W a Dough with Claret and Wheat-flour ; and, if 
tere be Occaſion, he gives three or four Crams, or 
more to the Calf, to keep it from ſinking, and hin- 
cer it irom ſcouring. And the Butcher, to make it die 
O 2 the 
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the whiter, commonly faſts it a Night before he 

kills it, for Reaſons I ſhall ſhew in my next Month 

where I ſhall treat on this Subject in a Manner that 

never was done before, by expoling many new and 
rofitable Secrets relating to Calves. 

Of Weaning Calves. In this or the proceeding 
Month, IT buy my ſuckling Calves at Leighton, fc; 
five or ſix Shillings a-piece, about a Week old, to 
wean; for, the younger the better, becauſe they vil 
take the Finger the freer: However, at firſt they 
muſt be ſuckled a little, and by Degrees uſcd to a 
flar Tub, or Bowl, wherein ſome Milk, has been put, 
and the Head of the Calf forced to it with a Finger 
in its Mouth; ard, when it has been uſed a Day or 
two to it, nail a Bit of Leather in the Middle of the 
Tub, to ſtand upright, in Imitation of a Dug; 
which in a little Time it will take and nibble, and 
fuck itſelf. Then, in a Week or two after, you 
may mix Water with the Milk, letting it have good 
Grazing all the while; and in about ſix Weeks, or 
two Months, it will be weaned, and live altogether 
on Graſs, with little or no Water, unleſs it be a very 
hot dry Summer, and ſhort Graſs. In the Winter 
following; it will be good Huſbandry to let it have 
Hay in hard Weather; becauſe good Keeping the 
firſt Year is the Way to have them a Year forwarder, 
than thoſe kept on Straw : So a Calf, weancd in h, 
will wrinkle on the Horn, a Year ſooner than ore 
weaned late in Summer, and take Bull a Year ſooncr. 
But, in Caſe you wean a Calf tokeep for a Bull, tai 
eſpecial Care that none of the People learn him to be 
vicious; which too many of the younger Sort are 
very apt to do, by daring him with their Hats, and 
and teaſing him with ſeveral Poſtures, which teaches 
him old Tricks in his Youth, that they are apt too 
ſoon to acquire by their own ſavage Nature; ther. 
fore, in Cale you breed him, part with him at thre? 
Years old, or four at the furtheſt, Or, if you buycn* 
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be , let it be at one, or two Years old at moſt, for 
th, Fear the like Cataſtrophe ſhould happen, which be- 
dat l a poor Man, whoſe Name was William Nore, 
nd et Tingboe in Bucks, who, being engaged as a 
Month*s-man to a Farmer, in the Pariſh of Mit- 

ns durcb, in the ſame Country, was ſent one Morning 
for WI to mow Haum, or Stubble ; but, it being very fog- 
to er Weather, he could not fee a Herd-bull, till he 
vill Js juſt at him, when he immediately attacked the 
iy Man very furiouſly, and the Man him, till he fought 
0 a WM kim fo long, as to bend his Scythe; at which Time, 
ut, ¶ in accidental Perſon, coming by, made to the Man's 
ver WH Afliſtance ; but the Bull, leaving the firſt, purſued 
or Wl the other Man, till, by outrunning him, he got ſafe 
the WW into the Village, and raiſed the People, who when 
g; ey came to the poor Man, he declared that, to 
dle beſt of his Knowledge, he had fought the Bull 
oo Hours; but, being miſerably bruiſed by him, 
0) Wl expired in a little Time after, and was buried at 
or WF Fingboe, the Twenty-firſt of September, 1735, for 
her which, as I was informed, the Pariſh was fined. 
ry And, about the ſame Time, there was another Per- 
ter bn gored to Death by a Bull, at Stamford in Lin- 
ave Wi ©1n/b;re; and a third, mentioned in my next Month, 
the Wi vith two particular Caſcs relating to the fame, But 
er, WM v return to my Subject: Do not houſe the Calf the 
5ſt Winter, only keep it in an open Place, juſt to 
ore Wi {cure its Body from the Wet, and go in and out at 
ict, eafure z where, if to Hay you add now and then 
ae ſome Beans and Oats, or both, or other dry Meat, 
be Ui tity won't be loſt, as may be proved by feeding one 
are Wi al the Winter with Straw, and then it willbe a great 
inc Chance, if it is not louſy, ſcabby, and ſtunted, as 
hes U have ſeen done. And if you perceive the Calf to 
uck, or eat, with Difficulty, ſearch the Mouth; and 
1 there be any Bliſters, cut them with Sciſſars, and 
ten rub the Part with Bay- ſalt and Juice of Gar- 
le mixed. The public Road, from Leigbion to 
5 London, 
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London, joins ſome of my Fields, by which Droves 4 1 


of Cows and Calves paſs every Tueſday for Smith Weeks 
Jeld; and once it happened, that a ſuckling Calf one ha 
itrayed into my Ground, and lived a Fortnight to. rived 
gether, in the Summer-time, on Graſs alone, with- it, and 
out any Water, till the Owner claimed it; and | han; | 
have weaned ſeveral, that have done well all the hot on Gra 


Scaſon without Water. gained 


The Welch Way of fattening and weaning Calve., To k 
They wean the Calt at a Week old, in order to en- Dark. 
Joy as much Butter and Cheeſe, as they poſſibly . Rump 
can; and to make the moſt of the Calf, either to Bunch: 
fatten for the Butcher, or to wean it. As von, Duds. 
therefore, as it is taken from the Cow, they ſtir into hard, 
a Parcel of ſkimmed Milk two or three Handful; A Bul 
of Bean- flour, or, for Change, Oatmeal z which, by A Call 
the Help of a Finger in the Calſ's Mouth, it will der, at 
greedily ſuck and drink it in; by which it will re. the Bu 
ceive extraordinary Nouriſhment, and thrive apace: F. TI 
And thus they fave the common Expence of ſuck: Ger, th 
ling them with the Cow. But to be more particu- Gra 
lar: When they firit wean it, they ſuckle it with Mont! 
the Finger four or five Times a Day, and leſſen by the Ch 
Degrees, till it comes to twice a Day, and the Cal ao G 
drinks of its own Accord; and this they do for | not ſta 
Weeks, or two Months: Then they fell it for Vale c 
Veal, or turn it to Graſs, giving it now and then 4 at one 
little ſkimmed Milk, or Whey, to drink. : Week 

Another Ji/ay. The Calf lies on a Stage uit and ſv 
high for the Urine to run off; and each Calt 18 Beaſt 
faſtened to a Poſt by a Collar and Swivel, allowing Wate 
them only a {mail Length of Cord or Chain. Hcte artific 
they fat them, by putting a little Wad of Hay into and ti 
Milk as big as one's Thumb; which the Calf will wartly 

luck himſelt, clic it muſt be put into his Mouth; and if it is 
by this Means he will tat for the Butcher: Likewile, it wil 
at two Months End, he 1s turned out to Grabs for Winc 
eltog: torr, My noxt Neighbour weaned two Cav alway 


al 
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t a Time, at a Week old each, and at three 
Weeks End he turned them both out to Grals. 
One had ſkimmed Milk allowed it every Day, and 


Vee 
th. 
alf 


to- thrived apace; the other at the ſame Time refuſed 
t- Wl and fed altogether on Graſs, but became very 
4 1 WT in but, when the former came to be kept only 
ot on Graſs, he loſt Fleſh, as much as the other then 

gained it; however, they both made good Cows, 
ves, To know if a Calf will die white, if only felt in the 
en. Dark. On each Side the upper Part of the Tail or 
5 Rump in a fat Calf, there are always two Knobs or 
t Bunches of Fat, which the Butcher commonly calls 
Mn, Duds, Theſe you are to fecl, and, if they are 
no hard, it will die red ; but, if tender, it dies white. 
15 A Bull-calf is ſeldom fo fat behind as a Cow-calt. 
by A Calſ's Fat lies chiefly at the Bottom of his Shoul- 
vill der, at the Udder, and at the Duds; and ac cordingly 
= the Butcher feels theſe Parts, to know how fat 1t 


b. The thinner the Calf is on the Back and Shoul- 
der, the more fat it has within Side. 

Grazing Cows. The very Bcginning of this 
Month, from Gaddeſden, and many other Places in 
the Chilturn Country, are ſent away old Cows, and 
alb Gueſs-Cows (which latter are thoſe that did 
not ſtand to their Bulling laſt Year) into the fertile 
Vale of Ayleſbury, to fatten in grazing Grounds there 
at one Shilling or Fiftcen-pence a Week, {or twenty 
Weeks; for here their Turf is ſo extraordinary rich 
and ſweet, that, if the Graſs is ever ſo ſhort, the 
Baſt ſeldom miſſes of getting Fat, fo they have 
Water enough. In this Month both natural and 
atificial Graſſes are in Perfection for feed ling Cows; 
and therefore, if they were not t high enoug gh in April, 
Karily turn them into it no ; and remember, that, 
if it is Clover, the younger it is, the more dangerous 
it will prove, becauſe 1t is then molt tull of Sap and 
Wind : But, whether it be natural or artificial Grals, 
aways let it be fed in ſmall Parcels, for Change of 
Paſture 


— 
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Paſture makes fat Calves, and then the Cattle 35 

revented from ſpoiling a great deal with their 
Tranipling, enjoy it freſher, and it cauſes them tg 
give the more Milk, obſerving it as a conſtant Rule, 


to ſhut up the Field before it is fed bare, that then 


may be ſome Shelter left for the Roots, againſt the 
ſcorching Heats ; and that the Stalks may be le 
expoſed to Bleeding; or, in plainer Terms, to to, 
great a Loſs of their Sap. Obſerve alſo, that in 
Ayleſbury, and other Vales, it is too common a Prac. 
tice to croud a Nutnber of Sheep in the fame 
Ground, with the Cows that are ſent there to fat- 
ten. In this Caſe, the Owner of ſuch Cows ougie 
to be as wary as the Grazier is covetous, and refuſe 
ſuch a Place, becauſe a Sheep (tains Ground the mot 
of any Creature of its Bigneſs, and is therefore the 
moſt difagreeable to the Cow, who hates to feed, 
wherever it dungs, ſtales, or leaves its oily Scent 
by lying on the Ground. Likewiſe in this Month, 
we Chi!/turn Farmers, who live near this Vale, 
whenever we have a good Cow, that at this Time 
of the Year is gone about half her Time with Calf, 
and our Keeping is ſhort, we commonly let ner cut 
for a ſmall Parcel of Moncy to a poor Man, who 
maintains her on his Right of Common, for the 
Sake of her Milk, till Michaelmas following, wie: 
ſhe is returned, and becomes a Winter Milch-Beail, 
that generally is full as profitable as the Summer 
one, where there is Plenty of Meat. In the net! 
Place, I ſhould give an Account of the Profit 0: 
Milch-Cows ; but, for Want of Room in this ani 
next Month, I muſt deter it till Judy. 

How two Cows died by ill Management after Ca 
ding. In my laſt Month, I told you, that, if! 
Handful of Salt was ſtrewed on each Side of a Cal 
as ſoon as it could be done after Calving, the Con, 
by licking it, would ſoon glean: And now I po: 


cced to inform you, that it has often cauſed her 9 
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io do in two or three Hours Time, if ſhe is in 
Heart, as I every Year experience. Then milk 
her once or twice before the Caif ſucks, and give 
her the Milk to drink. It is a Fault to keep a 
Cow too well before ſhe calves, for then ſhe 1s apt 
to be ſo firm of Milk, as to endanger her Life; 
a Neighbour of mine had one in this Manner, that 
fell ang died. Another fleſhy Cow calved well, 


Grains too ſoon, ſtocked her with ſo much Milk, 
that ſhe fell and died. This alſo will be the Effect 
of cold Water, if given to a Cow that has been 
kept before in the Houſe, the firſt Time after 
Calving; therefore we make it Blood- warm, twice 
or thrice, and put a Handful of Bran in each Pail. 
Now, to prevent the like Misfortune, give her dry 
Meat, a little at a Time, for the firſt two Days at- 
ter Calving, to check the Milk, and hinder Dan- 
ger, But when a Cow 1s poor, or in middling 
Order, there is no Occaſion for this Sortof Manage- 
ment, However, for a more particular Account of 
theſe Matters, I muſt refer you to my next Month, 
wherein I ſhall recite a curious Cale, as it happened 
t a. Cow in April, 1736. In the mean Time I 
ſhall here add the following Receipts, by Way of 
*upplement to thoſc nientioned in my former Trea- 
te for April. 

A moſt excellent firſt Drink to be given a Coty af- 
er Calving, to keep her in Health, I know ſeveral 
dorts of Receipts that have been made Ulſe of on 
tis Account, and which I may mention in their 
proper Places: But there is none of them, for 
acapneſs, Readineſs, and Efficacy, ſo valuable as 
tis, which J learned of an cimincat Farmer in 
Vmerſetſhire, where they run chiefly on Dai- 
Cow Ing ; who being a perfect Stranger to me, and, 
[ pro- a+ was informed, Maſter of ſeveral rare Reccipts, 
P Fuch he practiſed with Succeſs, I could not tell a 
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better Way to come by ſome of them, than to talk or 
ſome Improvements in Farming, which he liked ſo 
well, as to be free with me, and accordingly we ex- 
changed ſome ; and among the reſt he communi. 
cated this ſupperlative one to me, which J have 
ſince ſeyeral Times tried, and never found it fail m 
Purpoſe, and is as follows: Bvil a Pint of Wood- 
loot in two Quarts of Aletill one Pint 1s conſumed, 
then add and mix. half a Pound of freſh Butter 
with it, and give it altogether, when near cold, and 
out of a Horn, to the Cow, and, if there be great 
Occaſion, repeat the ſame at three Days End.— 
But my Way is to ſweep half a Pint of that Soot 
as lies over the Oven's Mouth, and boil this Quan- 
tity in three Points of ſtrong Beer or Ale, about fif- 
teen Minutes; then add and mix a Quartern of 
Butter with it, and, when almoſt cold, put in a Pen- 
nyworth oi Flour of Brimſtone; then let one Man 
hold the Cow by one Horn, and her Noſe, and the 
other give the whole Drink at ſeveral Times out 
of a Horn, one after another, as faſt as ſhe will take 
it, This laſt is what T make Uſe of, and when 
any Inflammation in the Bag appears, which com- 
monly is the Fore-runner of that deadly Diſeaſe, 
the Garget, I immediately give the Cow this Drink, 
and it always makes it, as it were, vaniſh away. 
The laſt Caſe of this Nature happened to an old 
Cow of my own, when Word was brought me, 
her Bag grew hard and very hot, and her Milk 
ringy, on which TI gave her but one Drink, and 
heard no more Complaint. But this is abſolutely 
neceſſary to be given to all Cows in general, the 
third or fourth Day after Calving, by Way of Se— 
curing her Health in futuro; and ſo much Stress 
is laid on this Prevention by moſt of the Somrr- 
#tihire Dairy- men that they ſeldom let one Cow miss 
having it; and, ſince it has been thus in common 
fc, they tell me they are never troubled with 2 
| ſnarlcd 
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ſrarled or inflamed Bag, nor any other Diſtemper 
xiſing from corrupted Blood, for that this Drink 
Þ purifies it, as to cauſe the Cow to give a moſt 
choleſome Milk. Thus 1 have cured my Cows, 
when one or more Teats have been ſucked by the 
H.dgz-Hog, which commonly cauſed Blood to fol- 
bw, and a fore Dug. The firſt went away by one 
r two Drinks, and the other by anointing with 
Hogs-lard. 

To make a Cow glean well, and keep her in Health 
afterwards. Take three Pints of Ale at leaſt, a 
Quarter of a Pound of Currants, the like Weight 
of fat Bacon minced ſmall, two or three Sprout- 
laves, with a little Mint and Sage ſhred, and a 
little Handful of-Oatmea]. Boil theſe together, and, 
when off the Fire, add a little Treacle. This is ac- 
counted a famous Receipt to heal a Cow's Body, 
ot only in this Caſe, but alſo for reſtoring her Cud, 
and removing all Obſtructions of the Maw, which 
uſe ſeyeral Diſtempers. And as it is a Cuſtom 
#:th ſome to give all their Cows a cleanſing Drink 
iter Calving, Irecommend this to be a good one for 
at Purpoſe, — A ſecond is, to boil ſome Mugwort 
three Pints of Ale, and, when almoſt cold, 
ud a Pennyworth of Flour of Brimſtone, ſtrain 
a, and give the Liquor warm. A third is, to 
bil ſome Cabbage in a Pound of Bacon-Grealt, 
nd give 1t altogether. A fourth is, to boil 
2 Quart of ground Malt in two Quarts of Ale, 
nd give all warm. A certain Perſon gave this 
at to a Cow, which, on the third Day after Calv- 
"3, had not gleaned ; but in five Days after it 
ame away whole. But, in ſome other of my 
Monthly Books, I ſhall diſcover a Capital Secret, 
9 to make a Cow glean in an Hour's Time for 
Wager. 

To dry Milch-Cows for Fatting. The Beginning 
this Month being the common Time for putting 

5 2 Cows 
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Cows which are not with Calf intoGrazing-grounde 
to fatten: If they are not dry, dry them direcy 
by bleeding each Cow in the Milk-vein. Others 
will do it by giving a Cow a Quart of old Verjvice 
once or twice, and it will make the Milk come a. 
way in Bits, and dry her on a ſudden; but the 


Found 
deſirec 
by thi 
Quart 
out of 
to the 


Bleeding is moſt commonly uſed as the ſafeſt Way, The 
becauſe, as this Vein feeds the Milk-hag, the Milk leſs K 
is hereby checked, and that without Danger of a tr its 
Gangrene enſuing: The Way of performing it is, oblige 
by the common I'hlegm-Inſtrument that Horſe Cow. 
are bled with, and is a much ſafer Method thancut- or Gir 
ting off the Teats for this Purpole, as I have known Hours 
done, Yet, as a better Way than all others, fume 2 Cov 
will bieed the Cow in the Neck well, then anoint hall t 
her Bag all over with Turpentine and Tar mixed practif 
together, and turn her out for good. But the Gra- To 
zlers make no mc:c to do, than to let a Cow go Mont! 
unmilked, four or five Days, till her Bag akes and in Ra 
ſhe mooes to be milked, then three Days after milk To 
again, and three after that, and a Whey and Bit Mont! 
vill come and ſhe dry. Viuch 
Ihe Suffolk Way to make a Cow take Bull, This mowe! 
County, it is well known, abounds with many Da- Rye 
ry-Farms, and is no leſs famous for their exce!- tt the 
lent Barrel-Butter, than they are for making the ge 11 
worſt of Cheeſe. When they ſell their Firkin-Butter b {co 
for twenty-five Shillings, they eſteem it a topping 79 | 
Market; and as great Numbers of them chicſly trult I follo 
toa Butter- market for a Livelihood, it more than or- ting 
dinary concerns them to have their Cows calve at Wi br the 
ſuch a ſeaſonable Time, as to enjoy the Grats in its WP ith x 
full Perfection, otherwiſe it would prove a very great proper 
Prejudice to the Farmer, if ke is obliged to fed Bi Cove. 
Uiyiſh Cows on an carly Bite. Beſides, by havin n Ra 
1 new milched Beait forward in her Milk, the Owr— Dange 
er is enabled to have the Benefit of the firſt Buttcr- Wi Cass 
market ; to do which effectually, they have of he Wi tie T. 


found 
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pund out a Way to make a Cow take Bull at a 
iefired Time, thus: Let one Man hold the Cow 
by the Horn and Noſe, while another gives her a 
Quart of ſtrong Ale, or better ſo much ſtout Beer, 
out of a Horn, and in an Hour's Time drive her 
to the Bull. | 

The Cheſhire Pay. This fertile Country is no 
leſs known for its famous Cheeſe, than Suffolk is 
far its Butter; and, for the foregoing Reaſons, are 
obliged to ſtudy the Enjoyment of an early Milch- 
Cow. They therefore give half a Pint of Brandy 
or Gin at once, out of a Horn, and, at twenty-four 
Hours End, drive her to the Bull. And, to make 
1 Cow ſtand to her Bulling, in next Month I 
hall tell you three ſeveral Ways, as they have been 
practiſed with Succeſs. 

To feed Cotes with Ray-graſs in Racks. In this 
Month ſome mow Ray-graſs, and give it to Cows 
in Racks daily. 

To mow it for Hay. The latter End of this 
Month I ſaw Ray-graſs laid in a chalky Soil near 
Mincbeſter fit to mow. In rich Grounds it has been 
mowed twice in a Summer. 

Rye to be motved for Cattle. By Windſor they mow 
It the latter End of April or Beginning of May, to 
gve it to Cows and Horſes in Racks. It is good 
to ſcour Saddle-Horſes. 

T9 feed Cows with Clover out of Racks. This Way 
l follow mylclf moſt Part of the Summer, by con- 
ting to have a near Field ſowed with Clover-ſced, 
for then we can mow it daily, and bring it Home 
with more Eaſe ; a diſtant Field, therefore, is not 
proper for this Undertaking ; but, when we enjoy 
Cover out of Home Cloſes, by giving it to Cows 
Racks under Coyer, it prevents the common 
Danger of Hoving, Spoiling great Quantities of 
Graſs by the Tread of their Feet and their Dung; 
be Torment of Flies, and the too great Heat o 

| che 
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che Sun; the Fatigue of driving them to the Field. 
and the Riſque of the Cows breaking into Neigb- 
bours Grounds. Inſtead of which Diſaſters, that 
are incident to Cows grazing on Clover in the F eld, 
we obtain great Quantities of Dung at Home, and 
employ our oftal Straw to the beſt Advantage, large 
Quantities of Milk, and the Fattening of Beaſts at 
the fame Time, in the quickeſt Manner. Hogs al. 
ſo will feed on the Orts of Clover, as it falls from 
the Cows Racks, and go a conſiderable Way in the 
Subſiſtance of Store-Swine. One Acre of Clover, 
ted this Way, is thought to go as far as ſome fix 
of natural Graſs fed in the common Way, and as 


far again, at leaſt, as Clover fed with Beaſts in the 
Field. 


— 
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Of Cheeſe. 


T 1s certain that there is a great Difference in 
Grounds, in Cattle, in Graſſcs, and in Manage- 
ment, as they all relate ro the making good and 
bad Cheeſe, Some natural Graſs will have Cheeſe, 
when others won't, as will moſt of the artificial 
Sorts, namely, Clover, Lucern, and Cow-grals, 
Sc. Likewile, there are ſeveral Weeds or [cbs 
of ill Conſequence, as Melilot and Crow Garlick, 
that are ſuch ſtinking Vegetables, as oblige ſome 
Farmers to employ People to pull them up in this 
Month, to prevent their damaging the Butter, 
Cheeſe, and Corn, which they will be ſure to do, 
where they grow in too great Plenty and are let a- 
lone. The Cliver, or Rennet or Curd-wort, has 3 
ſtrong ſtinking Smell, and is alſo pernicious in curd- 
ling Milk in the Cow's Bag; but they ſeldom eat I. 
Long Graſs likewiſe produces a watery Milk, that . 
much 
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nuch fitter to ſuckle Calves with, than for making: 
Butter or Cheeſe, becauſe it does not afford ſo ſweet a 
Milk, nor yield ſo much Cream as the ſhorter Honey- 
exckle, Lady's-finger, Wild-thetch, and ſome other 
of our Meadow Graſſes do. But this is not all, the 
Fault lies ſometimes in the Cow; ſome will give a 
thin blue Milk, when another will give a thick crea- 
my Sort: However, this is ſurely true, that, let the 
Ground, Beaſt, or Graſs, be in their full Perfecti- 


m co, the Cheeſe may, and is, often ſpoiled by a 
he bad Houſewife, as is annually proved in ſeveral of 
er, N the Leiceſter ire and Warwickſhire Dairies, where, 
fix ven they had a good Servant, they had good Cheeſe, 


and, when a bad one came in her Room, they had 
:3 bad, A Neighbour of mine, who carried on a 
Butter and Cheefe-Dairy, by the Help of Clover 
that grew on a hilly clayey Soil, uſed to have a 
Commodity that fold tolerable well, while his Wife 
lived, but never after could get a Dairy-maid that 
vis capable of making either of theſe, from ſo pre- 
carious a Grals as Clover, though he changed feve- 
ral, In Warwickſhre and Leiceſter/hire, of late they 
w a great deal of Clover, by which, with the 
Help of Stover or dry Fodder, they can begin to 
make Cheeſe in April: But, as Clover and Stover 
ae apt to make hollow rank Chceſe, they carctul- 
ly ſtrive to cure it, by ſalting the Curd a little the 
more; and yet, if it is falted too much, it will be 


-b; ey and unpleafant. Another Way they take to 
K, prevent this is to put Water on the Rennet-bag, 
me ned of Whey, and it will much help it. To 
bis tus I add that neceſſary Precaution of breaking the 
er, Curd well, for this is a principal Matter, becauſe 
lo, den it will let out the Whey eaſily, which other- 
4- le, in ſome Degree, would remain in it, and cauſe 
2 ue Cheeſe to taſte rank, and rot ſoon ; for Bits 
d Curd miſſing, being broke, will infect the whole 
i. (hecſe. The commen Sort of Cheeſe, fold in 
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Shops, is what they call Ne- mil Cheeſe, which, 
to anſwer the Appellation, ſhould be made with a 
new Milk; but this ſeldom happens, becauſe it B 
generally made with half ſkim, and half new; or 
what is more properly called T .- meal Cheeſe, Yer 
there are two worſe Sorts than this; one called 
Three-mea! Cheeſe, that is made with two Parr 
ſkim, and one Part new, and the other with all 
Skim-milk, which latter 1s made in many Farmers 
Houſes for their own Family Uie. I knew a Dai. 
ry-man that lived near L:/{y- Hoo, who, when he 
ſold Butter for five Pence Hlf-penny per Pound, 
reckoned his true New-milk Cheeſe to ſtand him in 
three Pence Half-penny per Pound, and therefore 
ſold his own Cheeſe to ſome particular Cuſtomers, 
and bought, for his Family Uſe, what they called ar 
Baldoc Fair, New-milk Cheeſe, for two-Pence 1 
Pound. A Gentleman, willing to have the beſt of 
Cheeſe, beſpoke one to be made with all Cream; 
but he was anſwered by his Dairy-woman, tha: 
there was no ſuch thing to be done, becauſe the 
Curd would then be too ſhort to work, but that it 
might be done with halt Cream, and halt new 
Milk. 

To make Rennet, Good Graſs cauſes a good 
Rennet-Bag ; that may ſtill be made better, if 
the Calf ſucks about ſix Hours before it is killed, tor 
then the Curd will be the newer, and the Big mull 
be got away as ſoon as can he to be waſhed and 
ſcoured with Salt on both Sides, to make it {weet 
and white. Then, after the Curd is cleaned and 
waſhed, it muſt be put in again to the Bag, with a 
Handful or two of Salt, and ſkewered up to lie i 
an earchen Pot, cloſe covered in a dry Place. 


When the Renner is to be uſed, put ſome Salt into 
a Q)1art of Water, till it bears an Egg, and boil It; 
when cold, put it into the Big, and let all lic in the 
Pot again. This Rennet will keep a Month good, 
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; | 
* and, to about ſixteen Gallons of Milk, uſe ty, 70 | 
1 5 Speonfuls of this Liquor. If the Milk is cold, it 
Or mult be mace near, but not Quit. ſo warm, over 0 
ver e Fire as it came from the COR, lelc it turn the | 
led Milk to Curd too quick, and then the Checie will 4 
wa be tough and hard; but, when they uſe the Mills 4 
all vireRly from the Gow, they don't heat it at ali. g 
= In very hot Weather, I knew a Man, who kept but 
*. WT four Cos, put all his Milk into one Tub, and! im. *| 
1 dediately, out of a River juſt by, he took a Bucket | 
e | | 
nd, t Water and threw it into the Milk, in order to | 
a in temper it, and make the Curd ſoft; then he di— 1 
ore rey mixed his Renner with it. My Servant takes th 
on the following Method : She recruits the Rennet- 1 
2 bag three or four Times a Year with freſh Brine, | 
- and, when ſhe is about to make Cheeſe, fe puts ö 
L of eme Whey to ſtan all Night, and in the Morn- j 
m; ng he ſkims off a Sort of Cream ; then takes hee | 
has kennet bag out of her eaithen Pot, and luts it lie il 
the No or three Days in this Whey; : ;y this Time it | 
Ib It 15 ſafficiently tinctured with the Brine and curd— | 


- leg Nature of the Big (which ſhe never makes any 
Fvics in, as ſome lo) then ſhe takes it out, and 
nd us the Whey for Renner, that will kcep three or 
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rr Days or DE} and thus ſhe proceeds all the 
foo Ti ne ſhe ' makes Cheeſe, for a few Cows, each 
aſt 4 ime ring Salt on the Bag, to keep it ſweet in 
and ic Pot. and as it grows weaker, through often U- 
Net "2, ile more Rennct mull be put into the Milk. 
and 7 e Welch Way of making Rennet. In Caermar- 


a Wire, the Wom en empcy the Curd out of the 
in bg as ſoon as it comes from the Butcher, and, at- 


TR ker Cleanſing it well from Hairs and Filth, ſhe rubs 
mo WM" pundly with Sal, till ſhe intirely clears it of all 
5 ſlimy Matter; then he waſhes it with Salt and warm 
the Water, and lets it Hh under Salt in a Pan a Day or | 
od, 0, when ſhe mixes a Pint or Quart of Stroak- : | 
nd, les, With a Handful of Salt, and puts all into tie | 


Q Bag ; 
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Bag; then ſhe runs a Skewer through at Top, an 
hangs | it up, with a Pan undernea ath, to catch the 
Brine. Now, to improve this Brine, ſhe takes 


Handful of an Herb called there, Go9e-tongve, 


ut, and 
This is E 
Th thus 


4 and 


not quite ſo much Fennel, two or three Raſes Hr Rent 
Ginger bruiſed, and a few Corns of Famaica Pep. Wis they 
per, and two Handfuls of Salt; theſe ſhe boils in Min ſ:ver: 


three Quarts of Water, till it is. half conſumed, 
iturring it well all the Time; then ſhe rains it of 
and, when cold, mixes it with the aforeſaid Brine that 
drippe d from the Bag, and thus ſhe has a Rennet 
for making Cheeſe. Again, when ſhe finds the 
Brine ceaſes: to drop from the Bag, ſhe puts a little 
more Milk and Salt into it, and when the Big with a E. 
decays, which it generally does at a Year's End, ſh: Ms Quart: 
boils it in the Liquor to get the Vertue out of it, Wand let 11 
Nite, if the Calf ſucks the Cow before ſhe has bren Mt Bottle 
mill ind two or three Times, it will not only da- To m. 
mage the Calf, but render its Bag very unfit for the Mitte Mil! 
R-nnet Uſe, by breeding a hard Curd in ir. Nt: Mo leſs, 1 
alſo, That the Gooſe. tongue Herb grows chi-fly in {Why gent! 
marſhy Grounds, is very hot on the Tongue, and I ever) 
bears a yellow Flower in this Month, with an in- Werfly tt 
dented Leaf of a longiſh Make, ſomewhat like a HV cx 

Gooſc's-Tongue, that will not only help to preſerve fit the 
Cheeſe, but give it an agreeable Reliſh, as the W's, Clo 
Welch ſay. It of the 
To make a bollied Rennet that will reep Cheeje from nd Clo 
bovins, and preſercett find, Put four Gallons cf ad a v 
Whey into a Ke ttle, and, as it heats, throw a Hand- {Wat the 
fal or two of Salt into it, which will raiſe Curds, Holes ir 
that, before it boils, mult be all clean fcimmed of. t the 
Then put into the remaining green Liquor ſome e Che. 

May-flowers, or 1 caves, Boughs, or Bark of Black- out, 

thorn, and boil them in it a Quarter of an Hour; {Wt be 
when cold, ſtrain off, In this put two or three To m 

Calves B's, that have been kept ſome Time in a ces, 
Pot ol B. ine, to lie three Hays - then take them Vivre, 
out, roJuce 
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theo, and bottle up your Rennet well corked for Ulz. 
tas is beſt made in the Months of May and Func, 
nd thus a Woman, that kept but ſix Cows, mace 
ir Renner for the whole Year, In ſome great Dai - 
Pp. Nis they keep ten or twenty of theſe Rennet-bags 
's in Min {:veral Pots of Brine, that they may have them 
ned, MW uſe at a due Age; and, to preſerve them in the 
0 Whos, they throw ſome Salt on their Tops now and 
tum Wien, as they lie in the Brine, which will ſtill in— 
net Neraſe their turning Quality, and make them hold 
the Nedod the longer. Another makes bottled Rennet 
itte ius: Put one Pint of Whey into fix Pints of Water 
Big MWrvith a Handful of Salt and five Sage Leaves, boil all 
, ſhe Mz Quarter of an Hour, when cold, put in the Bag, 
nd let it ſtand four Days, then ſtrain the Liquor in- 


ben Wt Bottles with a Dozen of Cloves. 
da- Jo mate Cheeſe, After the Rennet is ſtirred into 


the Milk in a Tub, in about half an Hour, more 


W, Wor leſs, it will become a Curd, which muſt be broke 
in Ney gentle Degrees with a Skimming=diſh, as equa]- 
and every where as poſſible, for on this depends 
1 in- Meicfly che making of goo.l Cheeſe, otherwiſe you 
ke a my expect it to be full of Holes and Eyes: Then 
crve Whit the Curd into a Cloth, and move it to and 


to, Cloth and all, over the Checſe-rack, and clear 
ok the Whey. When this is done, put the Curd 


n Wd Cloth into a wooden Mould, or Checſe-var, 
s of Nad a wooden Cover on that, and then preſs it, 
1nd- at the remaining Whey may run out through the 
rds, Holes in the Vat: Next Morning take it out, and 
of. W+ the Cheeſe all over, turn it, and put it into 
ome e Cheeſe-preſs again; when it is ſtiff enough, take 
ick: out, and put it on a Shelf, where the Checſe 
ur 3 Nit be turned often, and wiped with a coarſe Cloth. 
ace . 75 make Cheſhire Cheeſe. Their Soil, in many 
in a lees, is of a marly, and ſome of a rich ſandy 
hem {Witure, which bears a moſt excellent Graſs, that 
oa, oluces a rich Milk, and the belt of Cheeſe. 
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Here they break their Curd well with the Hang, 
and upon every Layer of Curd they ſprinkle a jj. 
tle Salt, and ſo on the Outſide at each Turning 
which, aſter a Year*s End, is fit to eat, but bg 
if it is two or three Years old. I] have eat this Son 
in a very mellow pleaſant Condition, after is has hin 
tome iimein a Wine- Vault on a Pipe of Sack; by 
better till, when is has been fed with Sack, put nto 
a Hole cf it, which certainly improves this Sort of 
Cheri: to a ſurpriſing Degree of Richneſs. Bur, i 
iome Parts of JYoles, they make Cheeſe of Sheep 
Cows, and Goats Mii, that, they 14 * excceds Che. 
{ſpire Checſe. Therefore in next Month I ſhall give 
you n_ very particular Account of making Chir: 
Chou, and another to make Cheeſe with 8. eps 
Mil < that is ſold in Che/ler City for Six-pence a 
Pound, as it is made and brought there out of 
Den binh/Eire. 

To make @ very thin Cheeſe, To make this 
Cheeſe, ſome will ft} the Cheele-vat with the Cloth 
and Curd; but, as it ſinks, fill it up with freſh 
Curd every Hour till Night; but never do this 
with the Hand, only with a Skimming-diſh, New! 
Morning they take it out, turn and ſalt it all over 
then put it into the Cheeſe- vat again, and fo on tl 
it is ſtiſf enough to rake out for good. Then turn and 
wipe it on a Shelf Nis ht and Morning; but, it 1t 
is late in the Year, ſome put this Sort of Cheeſ: at 
Night in a Rack made for the Purpoſe, and in the 
Day- time on Shelves, When one Side is gent) 
dricd before the Fire, they turn the Rack, without 
ſnifting the Cheeſe, till it is thoroughly on 
This thin Checſe, male with all new Milk, | 
ready to eat in a Month's Time. 

Marygold Cheeſe and Carre Cheeſe, It is made as 
others, only with this Difference, bruiſe or beat the 
{mall yellow Flowers, and ſqu: eſe out their Juxe, 


which muſt be mixed with the Curd, when bon 
ane 
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nd, ra ſtirred well into it. It is a rich Cordial Juice: 
ir. WM 4:4 fo the Carrots are to be beat, and the Juice 
e, WM cueef2d out. : ; i 
ther gage Cheeſe. It is made like the reſt, only bruiſe 
ige and Spinage together, and put the Juice in 
ain eich the Rennet 3 the more Spinage, the leſs the 
bu: ge will taſte. 

Into To make a fine Cheeſe, Take three Gallons of 
of Wl Stroakings, and put to it a Gallon of boiling Water 
„n With a Quart of Cream; mix them well. If it 
es, WH be but the Stroakings of ten Cows, put in three Pints 
e. Nef Cream. When it is of a right Warmth, put 
cive n your Rennet, and, when it is come, cut it every 
Way with your Knife, and, letting it ſtand, it will 
ſettle itſelf without your Hands; then put it into 


cit. Then put it into the Vat or Mould, and preſs 
t half an Hour, at the End of which take it out, and 
ſet it in a Tub of cold Water in the Vat, and when 
t has lain here one Hour, put it again into the Preſs, 
n which let it ſtand one Hour; then take it out 
and ſalt it, and put it in the Preſs to ſtand till next 
Morning, when it muſt be put into a wet Cloth, 
changing it as often as it dries, and be ſure to keep 
the Cloths ſweet and wet. Set it in the coldeſt Place 


you can, and it will be ready in a Fortnight. If you 
n make this Cheeſe in the Fall of the Leaf, it will 
eat de good till Chriſtmas, and longer; but then you 
1 tlie WW muſt add more Milk, Cream, and Water, in Pro- 
ent portion, N. B. If you make this Cheeſe early in 
ont de Spring, or at the Fall, then put your Rennet in- 
Irie, wit the hotter; but, if in Summer, as cold as it 
„ 5 WM come. 

To make Slipcoat or Cream Cheeſe, Take fix 
de as Quarts of new Milk, a Pint of Cream, and a Spoon- 
the Hof Renner, and, after the Curd is come enough, 
Juice, eke it gently from the Whey; then ſhake, or ra- 


lace ſqueeſe it tenderly in a Cloth over the Cheeſe- 
and rack 


Cloth, and turn it every Way till the Whey be out 
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rack, and put all into a wooden Mould, ard: 
Weight of three or four Pounds on its Cover. Next 
Morning take it out, ſalt and turn it, then put i 
into the Mould again, with the ſame Weight 0, 
and at Night take it out for good. This Check 
muſt directly be laid on a Bed of Nettles or Ruſhes, 
or Aſh-leaves, and covered with the ſame, ſhifting 
it twice a Day, for eight or nine Days, and then 
it will be ready for Eating. | 

To make an excellent Cream Cheeſe, N. B. Take 
two Quarts of ſweet Cream, ſet it over the Fire til 
it has boiled up; then take it off, and put to it four 
Quarts of Stroakings warm from the Cows, and 
when you have ſtirred it together, that it is not too 
hot, put into it two Spoonfuls of quick Rennet, 
When 1t 1s come, turn 1t whole into a Cloth, then 
whey it as you do any other Cheeſe, and, when 
it is come well together, put it into the Vat, and 
lay about ten Pound Weight upon it, only till 
you can turn it, which muſt be in an Hour or two; 
then take it out, and put it into freſh Cloths, til 
it will wet no more. Then ſalt it as you think ft, 
and let it lie out of the Preſs a Day or two, when 
you are to put it between two Pewter Diſhes, and 
turn it once a Day for three Weeks; then take i: 
from between the Diſhes, and let it be four or five 
Days before you eat 1t. 

The Montgomery Way io make Cream Chee. 
Take ſix Quarts of Stroakings, or new Milk, and 
one Quart of Cream; then put one Quart of boi 
ing Water on it, and a Spoonful of Rennet, which 
cover very cloſe with Cloths. When it is come, 


whey it with a Skimming-diſh, but have a Care e 


of bruiſing the Curd too much; then turn it on 4 
Cloth into the Cheeſe-vat, and let it lie under 3 
ſix Pound Weight. Change your Cloth once i 


three Hours, but be ſure not to let it be quite dry | 


when you uſe it, leſt it flicks. Lay Salt on the lit 
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Turning, and keep it in Graſs near the Fire, with 
annels under and over it. 

To make a poor Cheeſe, A certain Farmer who 
et but three Cows, and made Butter, uſed to put 
; itle Skim-milk to his Butter-milk, and make it 
ato Cheeſe : Alſo, in ſome Parts of the Vet, where 
ary Carry on the hot Dairy, they make a poor 
resse with the Skim- milk that is commonly fold 
b the Tinners or Miners of Corutball, for ten or 
den Shillings a Hundred. 

75 mate a rich Checſe.. Mix half your Quantity 
of Cream with your Milk hot from the Cow. If 
* Gallons of Milk, there muſt be three Gallons of 
Cream. Stir them together, and put in as much 
boiling Spring-water, as ; will make all a little hotter 
kin Milk from the Cow; then put in a Spoonful, 


ire come enough, gather them from the Whey into 
Cloth, and break them very ſmall; then ſalt it, 
nd put it into a Cloth again, and then into the 
Vatand Preſs for only two Hours. While this is 
(ing, bot] the Whey, and take out the Curds from 
5 then put the Checſe into this Whey to ſtand 
{an Hour, at the End of which, put it into the 
dec again, and, when it is enough done, roll the 
Cheeſe in Linnen very tight, an- AJ let it remain ſo 
Purtccen Days, and turn it twice a Day for a Month. 
Tus rich Cheeſe is as well worth nine Pence a 
Fund at the Dairy, as Two-meal Checſe is three 
!*nce : But even this Cheeſe is not to be made ſo 
god from long Vale Graſs, as from the ſhorter 
nl finer Sorts. If you firſt tincture this Checſe 
re with Mace, it will give it a very agreeable 
ym 


deveral Directions to make ſound Cheeſe, and pre- 


e it ſo, Take Care you don't put too much Ren- 
i to the Milk, for that will bring on the Curd 


N quick, and hove the Checſe. Likewiſe, if the 


Milk 


as much Rennet as will do. When the Curds 
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Milk 1s too hot, when the Rennet is mixed with it, 
it will do the ſame, New Rennet is alſo apt t 
bring on this Misfortune, and therefore ſome arc & 
careful, to mix the new with the old: Or, if YOu 
are to uſe all new, keep it a Week before it is py 
to the Milk. Others, to prevent the Cheeſc's Hoy. 
ing, will mix ſkim and new Milk together, Which, 
with well breaking of the Curd before-hand in tie 
Cheeſe-vat, and ſqueeſing the Whey out clan, wil 
anſwer the End. Others take a great deal of Car 
not to over-preſs it, leſt it make the Cheeſe hard 
and unpalatable ; though it is certain, that, by ſuch 
hard Preſſings, the Cheeſc will keep the longer, 
The forward made Cheeſe, in ſome Seaſons, dry 
ſo faſt, that they are forced to turn them often, 
and rub them, to keep off a blackiſh naſty Coat, 
that otherwiſe would eat into them, and ſpoil their 
Sale. Some again, more nice, aſter they are ruh- 
bed and turned ſeveral Times, will butter their Out- 
ſides all over and keep them found, and add a gol. 
den Colour to them. If the Sammer is very hot 
and dry, put the Cheeſe into ſhady Places, and Cry 
leiſurely, for, if they dry too faſt, it is apt to hove 
them, and make them full of little Holes. But 
in, and after Auguſt, they never fear this, nor tl! 
they will have a bad Coat. Others, to keep Che! 
from rotting, will put Whey on two Rennct-begs, 
to the Quantity of a Gallon, which they let lie tine 
Days, then draw out the Liquor, and boil it wit 
ſome Bark of Black-thorn; when cold, either put 
it over the Rennct- bag, a little while, or, by add. 
ing ſome Salt to it, you may uſe it directly. You 


may give Cheeſe ſeveral Sorts of Relifhes as you 
like beſt, by boiling Sweet-briar-tops, or Mace, 
or other Spices, in the Brine or Rennet : But Mace 
alone is preferred by molt. In this Month, in lon 
Grounds, Cheeſe is very apt to hove, though the 
Cows are fed on natural Graſs 3 and 1 in 
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ſome Dairies, they don't make their thick keeping 
Cheeſe till June. know a Ground in a certain 
Vale, that, in dry Years cipectally, runs into Knot- 
graſs or Clob-weed, wild Garlick, and {ome other 
pernicious Vſeeds, to that Degree, that. if they don't 
break the Curd very well with their Hands, after it 
ß wheyed, and then cut it into Diamond- Pieces, 
and work it a ſecond Time, the Cheeſe will cer- 
tainly prove ſpecky and rot: Or, if they put a 
greater Quantity of Rennet into the Milk, than 
what by Experience they have found proper, it will 
ſurely hove the Chteſe into a Puff, and ſpoil it. 

Somerſetſhire Cheeſe. They break the Curd as lei- 
ſurely, and as ſmall as poſſible, then drip out the 
Whey; with this Whey mix half Water, and heat it 
over a Fire between warm and ſcalding; then ſtrain 
it upon the dry Curd in a little Pail or Tub, and work 
it round with the Hand, and, after it has thus lain 
half an Hour till the Whey creams over, drip the 
Whey out and knead and bruiſe the Curd well; when 
ſo done, put it in a Cloth and then into the Vat, 
and preſs an Hour; then take it out and waſh the 
Cloth, and let it ſtand in the Preſs till the Evening, 
waen it is to be taken out and ſalted on both Sides 
and preſſed again till next Morning; then take it 
out and put it into a dry Cloth, and let it ſtand 
till the next Evening; now it is to be taken out 
from the Cloth, and let ſtand naked in the ſame Vat 
to ſmooth it all Night; next Morning take it and 
put it on a Shelf. N. B. The Whey and Water is 
to keep it from hoving. In next Month I intend 
to give you a very particular Account how to make 
Cheſhire Cheeſe, and thirteen other Sorts, more than 
are here, that you may make that which belt fits 
your Fancy. 

To turn Milk without Rennet. A French Author 
lays, that Carduus-ſeeds, tne Spawn of a Pike, 
the Juice of the Fig-tree, Ginger, th? inner Skin of 

a Hen's 
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a Hen's Stomach, or the Flowers of Thiſtles g 
Artichokes, are of ſo ſour a Nature, as to turn 
Milk into Curd: But the moſt natural Thing of 
all others for this Purpoſe, is certainly the Maw of 
a ſuckling Calf or Kid. Some cut off a Bit of 
this prepared Maw, and put it into the Milk: 0. 
tners pickle the Maw, and dry it in the Smoke, 
In &/ſex they have an Herb called Chee/e-Rening, 
or Jello. Lady's Bed.- Strato, which turns Milk like 
Rennet. | 

The Character of a good Cheeſe. He ſays, it ſhould 
be fat and heavy, the Meat of it cloſe, and well 
compact, of Colour ſomething yellowiſh, ſweet to 
taſte, pleaſant to ſmell, and nothing mouldy nor 
mity; made of pure Cows Milk, without mixing 
any Sheeps Milk therewith, for it makes the Cheet: 
leſs ſavoury, and more whitiſh, 

To make Cheeſe at Over in Cambridgeſhire, T9 
twenty Gallons of Milk, they put three Spoontu!s 
of Renner, and in half an Hour it comes; but they 
don't put it hot from the Cow, only luke-warm, ele 
It will be tough, and run to Coat. Then break it 
with a Skimming-diſh, and ſtir it from the Bot- 
tom all one Way, for, if it is maſhed together eve- 
ry Way, it will be lean, i. e. the Butter will run 


more into Whey. When it is ſettled half an Hour, 


tale out a Plug that ſtops a Hole in the Middle ct 
the Tub to let out the Whey; then put the Curd 
into a Canvas Cloth, and roll it gently up and 
down between two Folks, till the Whey is drained 
out. When done, tie it up, and hang all on 2 
Nail to drip dry; then put it into a deep Chee: 
Vat, and lay a Board over it, and on that a icur 
Pound Weight, to faſten it, and leave it ſo ail 
Night. In the Morning, this Cheeſe is turned out 
nine Inches thick, and with a long filken Thread cu: 
into Cheeſes half an Inch thick, which are laid 0! 
ſmooth Boards and gently ſalted and turned ws 
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Day for the firſt four Days, and then laid on Nit: 
tles near the Ground, and turned twice a Day for 
three Days, and the next Day they are laid on Boards 
to dry 3 and fix Cheeſes, on each of them Boards, 
are carried to Market, where they are fold after 
three Pence and four Pence a Pound. In hot Wea- 
ther, eight Days, in cooler, a Fortnight finiſhes 
them. 

A ſecond Sort of Cheeſe, called Morniiig- Miin=Cheeſe, 
iz made of the whole Meal of Morning Milk, and ſet 
hot from the Cow, and made after the ſame Man- 
ner, and will ſell for two Pence or three Pence the 
Pound. This Cheeſe will have a rough Coat, and 
will keep two or three Years, if laid moiſt in a Cel- 
Jar, the other will be ſmooth. 

A third Sort, is made after the ſame Manner, 
but thicker, and preſſed harder, which will keep 
all the Year, and is called Morning-Milk-Cheeje of 
{le firſt Make. This ſells for four Pence the Pound, 
and is dry and fit for Eating the latter End ct 
July. 

Afaurih Sort, called Evening- Milk-Cheeſe of the firſt 
Make, is made after the ſame Manner, and ſells 
tor a Half-penny, or Penny a Pound Jets. The 
Reaſon, why Morning Milk is beſt, is thought to 
be from the Reſt of the Cow; is much leſs in 
Quantity, and 1s but eight or nine Hours from the 
laſt Milking 3 and it yields more Cream, and it 
will not four in hot Weather, fo ſoon as the other, 
by three or four Hours, 

A fifth Sort, is Two- meal Cheeſe, viz. the Morn- 
Ing Milk is ſet till Night, and ſkimmed, and to it 
the Evening new Milk is put, and ſo made into 
a Cheeſe as before, which will ſell for two Pence, 
or two Pence Half- penny the Pound. 

A fixth Sort, is fleet Milk Cheeſe, which muſt be 
m a Heat accordingly, when put together, and 
made as the other, only preſſed very hard, and fold 
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at two Pence the Pound, or under; but it is ſcl. 
dom brought to Market. 

The old Way of making Cheſhire Cheeſe, When, 
at fix Years old, the Cows are in their Prime, ſ. ixty 
will yield fix Quarts each every Meal; of this the 
beit Cheeſe is made as follows: The Milk i; 
ſtrained into a Cheeſe-Tub, as warm as they can 
from the Cow, to which are put fix Spoonfuls of 
Renner, which being ſtirred well together, and co- 
vered with a wooden Cover made fit for it, about 
the Beginning of June it ſtands three Quarters of an 
Hour, but in hot Weather leſs Time; then Vit) 1 
Diſh break it pretty ſmall, and then it muſt be 
ſtirred gently moving till it is all come to a Curd, 
when it mult be preſſed down with the Hands and 
Diſh gently, leſt the Whey riſes over white; and 
when all the Whey 15 drained, and the Curd pretty 
hard, then it muſt be broke into a Vat very imall, 
and heaped up to the higheſt Pitch, and then preſſed 
down with the Hands gently at firſt, afterwards 
harder, till as much Whey be got out as can be 
that Way, and yet the Curd be at leaſt two Inches 
above the Var, otherwiſe the Cheeſe will not take 
Preſs, that . will be four, and full of Holes or 
Eyes. This done, it muſt be put into one End of 
a good flaxen Cloth, and covered with the other 
End:; and then the Cloth muſt be tucked in with 
a wacden Cheele-Knite, that it may lie ſmooth 
and yet keep the Curd quite in; then this is preſf d 
with a Weight of four Hundred, and left to ſtand 
from Morning about Nine, till Afternoon about 
Two o? Clock, and then taken out, turned into a dry 
Cloth, and preſſed again till Six at Night, and then 
it is taken out, and Talted all over (elle it will be 
maggoty) and put in the Var again to lie in it all 
Night: then it is taken out and ſalted again, and 
jo it lies in a Tub, or on a Dreſſer, four Days, on- 


27 it muſt be turned ev ery Day: This done, * 
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wiſhed in cold Water, wiped with a dry Cloth, 
and carried into a Cheeſe-loft to dry, where it 
muſt be turned and wiped every Day till fold. If 
the Salt is not wiped or waſhed off, it will give, and 
mike the Cheeſe always moiſt. The Reaſon of 
Mouldineſs, Cracks, and Rottenneſs, is the not 
nell Curing it, as Preſſing and Looking after it 
well, 

Remarks on Cheeſe and Butter, If Milk be ſet 
too hot, or be ſcalded in the Curd, as ſome call it, 
the Cheeſe wall be bitter, and, the longer ſuch is 
kept, the worſe it will be. If it be ſet over cold, 
t will cut white, and eat harſh and dry when new; 
but it will improve by lying, and is beſt e{lcemed 
& for keeping Cheeſe, One of the greateſt Faults 
n Cheeſe is, its Fleaving, which is common where 
there is the richeſt Paſture : Some ſay the beſt Way 
o help this is, by paſturing Sheep with their 
Cows, that the belt of the Graſs may be quickly 
eiten. Another Way is to ſalt them in Brine, or 
hy them on cold Pavements, for it is reaſonable 
t believe, it is cauſed by an over- great Fermenta- 
ton, not only from the Heat, but alſo from the 
Biſkneſs and Thinneſs ef the milky Particles 
guned from the Luxuriancy of the Graſs; therefore 
cool Rooms in Summer, and warm ones in Winter, 
ne moſt agreeable, — To ſtop the quick Flight 
of watery Particles cauſed by drinking cold Beer, 
nd other thin and ſpirituous Liquors, that leave the 
body dry, faint, and feeble; the Dutch eat much 
Bitter, the French much Bread, and the Spaniards 
much Chocolate, which is very oily. If therefore 
vr Mowers, and other Labourers, would uſe hot 
broth more, or buttered Beer, or Ale, it would 
Ke them cooler, leſs thirſty, and enable them to 
© more Work. Cheeſe is a Food moſt nouriſhing, 
a, if good, the older the better; we fee it and 
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ſtrong Drink ſupport the Labouring-man ſix Days 
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Of Butter, »g 

| them 
; S I have already obſerved, that ſome Ground WM tkir | 
will not produce good Cheeſe, I likewiſe have WM preven 
here ſome Reaſons to offer on Account of Butter; WM ind k. 
for where the Graſs is long, rank, ruſhy, marſy, de ſc 
or in Woods, then the beſt Sort muſt not be tu. c, fo! 
pected : However, as Art aſſiſts Nature, ſomewhat WE ind tt 
of theſe Deficiencies may be helped by Improve. W:nothe 
ments. Firſt, then, I ſhall obſerve, that the Food IM their ! 
of Cows are natural and artificial Graſſes, Turneps, WM Drifcs 
Coleworts, green Thetches, Rye, French Wheat, WM thoug! 
Sc. But the natural Graſſes are, paſt Diſpute, the ! have 
beſt of all others, and of them the Upland Sort WM Soein 
excels ; and, of that, the Graſs, produced by the Ml broun: 
Manure of Aſhes, Soot, Lime, or Salt, is the ſweet- Nec, 
eſt, for making Butter; but that, which gives the Ml *lary 
Butter a delicate deep yellow Colour and Sweetnel:, the 
is the Lady-finger Graſs, as I have before obſerves, WM none 1 
Clover-Graſs, indeed, is a full Bite, and produces and Pr 
a great deal of Milk; inſomuch that an Acre Hf P. 
this, well planted, is reckoned to fred as many Cons d fon 
as two or three of Meadow; but this has its Fault, Wat ch 

for, at beſt, it makes but a coarſe Butter and Cheese Laſe, 
of a diſagrecable Taſte, and worſe if it ſtands too woder 
long before it is fed; therefore it is beſt ſown with this 
Ray-graſs and Trefoil, which will make a better I Had 0 
Butter, and be a ſafer Feed than Clover alone. Lu- Milk a 
cern, alſo, will cauiz Abundance of Milk; but Ie act 
am obliged to fay it is a hoving rank Graſs for cauſe 
Cows. St. Pryce and Trefoil, likewiſe, breed wich 
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mich Milk, but the former is not ſo proper to 
ted Cows in the Field, by Reaſon its ſucculent 
urge Stalks are apt to bleed, and Joſe their Sap too 
mch, when the latter will not, and is one of the 
belt artificial Graſſes for this Purpoſe, if fed young, 
de it is apt to cauſe a bitter Taſte in the Butter. 
I; Conſideration of which bad Properties, ſome will 
now theſe Graſſes daily in the Summer, and give 
them the Cows under Cover, to make them loſe 
teir hoving and rank Quality in a great Degree, 
event the Cows trampling them with their Feet, 
ind keep the Cattle from the Fatigue of Flies, and 
he ſcorching Heats of the Sun, as I every Summer 
co, for carrying on the Buſineſs of ſuckling Calves 3 
ind this we are the rather encouraged to do on 
mother principal Account, which is to preſerve 
their Feet ſound ; for, if the Cows ſuffer by long 
Drifrs and fore Feet, they will give lefs Milk, 
though they feed in the beſt of Paſture ; therefore 
| have known a Gentleman be at the Charge of 
doeing his Cows, even in the more ſofter Vale 
bround. | 
Neceſſary Utenſils. Theſe being indiſpenſably ne- 
tary in a Dairy, it is of Conſequence to have them 
n the greateſt Perfection. Of all Churns, there is 
tone ſo good as the Barrel Sort, for Diſpatch, Eaſe, 
nd Profit; for ſome of theſe will churn forty or 
tity Pounds at a Time by one Man's turning it, 
ir ſometimes two: I have one of the Firkin Size, 
lat churns from one to two hundred Pounds, with 
tale, Next to this Utenſil, is wanted the ſquare 
zooden Cooler, lined with Sheet-lead, and moſtly 
t this Time of the Year uſed for ſetting Milk, in- 
tad of the old-faſhioned Braſs-pan, which gave the 
Milk a ſmall Tang. In Summer-Time the Leads 
me accounted better than the ſhallow round Tubs, 
cauſe of their great Coolneſs and ſmooth Sides, 
FICh in hot Weather raiſe much Cream, and for 
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letting the under Skim-milk out at a Cork-hgls A 
they lie. The earthen glazed Pans are alſo ſervice, 
able on this Account, and will anſwer the Purret 
where Leads can't be afforded ; but, in Winter, the 
Tubs or Kivers excel, as being warmer, and conf: 
quently raiſe moſt Cream. Cellars are beſt to keer 
Milk in, and that, under the Cover of a thatch-i 
Roof, is better than one of Tiles; becauſe the for. 
mer is warmer in Winter, and cooler in Summer, 
than the latter. The great oval or round Tub j 
conſtantly uſed in Summer, where there be a Num. 
ber of Cows kept, to receive and cool the Milk, be. 
fore it is put into the leaden Kivers, and then ther: 
will ariſe the more Cream. Others will firſt put u 
a little cold Water in each Lead in the Summer, 
and warm in Winter, and the Milk from the Com; 
on that, which will cauſe it to yield more Crean, 
keep it longer {weet, and prevent its Clouting cr 
Roping. There are alſo ſeveral other Utenſils be- 
longing to the Dairy, as a Siraining-ſieve, Put, 
Trenchers, Weights and Scales, Baſket, Trays, and 
others well known to every Dairy-maid, and foms 
Sort of Shop-keepers. 

The Management of new and ſtim Milk, In Vin 
er they let their Milk ſtand two Meals before tue 
i In Summer, that which they ſet at Niokt 
they ſkim next Morning, and ſo on gradually, ils 
cording to the Seaſon of the Year. If they keep above 
twelve Cows, they commonly churn three Times 3 
Week in Summer: If under, twice a Werk n 
Summer, and once in Winter, I know a Vat: 
Farmer that keeps fourteen Cows, and yet chu 
but twice a Week in Summer, and that under tit 
Diſadvantage of having no Cellar; but then be 
obliged to ſkim his Milk every twelve Hours, ! ard 
alt Sal the Cieam a Wallop or two to preterm 
it, for, withoar this Method, he could not Keep 4 
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to Days together, from a little Sowering another, 
ater tie Cos are all milked, will drip them over 
zgain, and put the Siroakings (Waich are little in- 
ſerior to Cream) cold into the Cream Pot, to 
keep the reſt Wert and freſh. In Summer, aſh out 
the Leads with cold Water, and give the milky 
Water to the Hogs. In Winter, do it with hot 
Water; but never emplor! a hand Bruſh, or hard 
Sand to ſcour them with, only with a Piece of Lea- 
ther, or Wiſp of Straw or Hay, rub them with 
Salt or ſoft Sand, or Wood-aſhes. 

To imzrove Cream, To do this, take a Pint, or 
more, of Stroakings, that may be got from fix or 
eight Cows, and divide it into ſeveral Pans, or 
Leads, or Kivers; then pour into the fame your 
nw Milk, and it will increaſe your Quantity of 
Cream. About Briſtol in the Winter- time, they 
boil their earthen Pans, and dry them by the Fire, 
to raiſe the more Cream by their Heat. Many, 
after the firſt Cream is taken off, will let the Milk 
remain in the Leads, Pans, or Tubs, for ſix or ſe- 
ven Hours, and then ſkim off another Cream; the 
firſt is to make prime Butter. 

To keep Cream ſaveet in the hotteſt Seaſons. In Sum- 
mer, ſome are ſo curious, as juſt to boil the firſt 
Skimming of Cream, in order to make it ſerve, 
a Security, to keep all the other raw Cream 
lweet, that is afterwards to be added to it, ſo that, 
if your Churning is twice a Week, there muſt be 
two Boilings of the firſt Cream. 

A ſecond Way, is to keep raw Cream in an ear- 
then or leaden Pot, and that kept in cola Water, 
ſfting it every Day into a freſh one; and this 
Practice may be carried on to Advantage, du- 
ing the whole Summer. But, in Winter, twicz 


ming in one Week will do for making good 
utter. 
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| | A third IV ay, t9 hee Cream feoeet, 1 Is to Put a litt 


f ug 
| gult among the firſt, and the Cream of other Meals #4 
| on that, which, with Stirring now and then to! <P * 

jt {r ON $ lotting, will be 45 great Means 10 Pre (crys s Ca 


it freſh and ſweet. 1« 
To matte Butler in a cold Dairy, When the _ "oF 
15 ready, carcſully rain it through a Cloth in: | 


2 Barrel-Churn 3. and, as this Sort of Churn | GY 2 . 1 
Handle and Spindle may be uſed with a more cv 288 
ant confiant Motion than the beating . Sort, 10 
ö De ſure to turn it gently, for then the creamy 5 1 7 
. art will ſeparate from the thin watery Fart, an MIN 
| cauſe the Bitter to come hard and (17, whereby 4 5 
it wil obtain a ſweeter Taſte, and keep longer; 3 
ut, if it is turned too faſt, and with uncven e my 
I tions, it will make the Cream ferment too much, In ir 
f aud beall of a greaſy bitter Nature: Again, f jou Wi Chi 
4 cdaſe your Turning but a few Minutes, the thick Fort 
1 and thin Parts will unite, and be apt to jon, ant nd 
ö then the Labour mult be renewed. If Cows are 1 
| {tale milched, the Batter is difficult to 282 an! c it 
| h it is in extreme cold Weather. I! the Cram il 
0 reh an} hoves in the Churn into a high Froh, 510 
f then it will be ſome Time before it comes; there- ich 
| fore, in Winter, put ſome hot Water or hot Maget 
| i219 it, Others will put a Hali-Crown-pivce 0 n lit 
| the Cork, or a Pewter Spoon, to make tas Cc Bb VE 
| ter come the ſooner. But the common“ y in jou | 
| Sammer-time is, to but cold Water in, and V7 
| te Churn with 1t, juſt before the Cream is fiat - 
| 11210 It; and in Win: er as much worm, Wat?! o& TY 
| The firitis to prevent Over-heating the Butter, wor he 
| gre: rearly damages it; and clie latter, to oY e oll 0 Part 
| Chill, that Of herwile would impede it. en fl o < 
Barter is come, wich _ may know by i: (12 Taft 
| ing, turn ſometh lower than you. did, bar A 
it may the 3 thee. nd tent, 9 i is e ew 


0 


rough, it will be ſometimes near Half an Hour ; 
hen take it out with your Hand, Encad it well; 
and mix beaten Salt 5 with it; this muſt 
be carcſully regarded, elſe the Buttar- milk, Whey, 
zad Salt will ſhew themſelves in Strakes, that will 
on corrupt and ſpoil the Putter. 

e To make Butler in a bot Dairy. There is more 
bean one Way to do this: In two certain Counties, 
Bad where I have travelled, they make almo!t all their 


So, dm Batter, that they fell in their Marlets, in the 
ny ia til Dairy, a8 mey there call it. One Way take as 
5 1 follows, Lig. — They put their Milk as hot, and 
ech es ſoon as they can, from the Cows, into brafs or 
1 * earthen Pans, and let it ſtand twelve Tours ; then, 
119. 


with a teady Hand, lay Pan and Milk ind: all en 
Nas an iron Frame, under which ſhould be burning 
Charcoal, or 1 of Wood, whereol the aſhen 


LIES Sort is accounted beſt ; which are to heat the M:ll: 
y _ and Cream, till it is ſcalding-not, or that you 
egen bear your Finger in it; tien. take it ofl, ah 
tic by twelve Hours more, when you arc to skin 

- WM of a clouted Cream very clean. This, with at 
85 bh 510 be put into a Darrel -churn, quit rinſed before 
Mk 3 Water in Summer, and hot in Winter, 
„de the Cream will ſtick. Then churn away, and, 
wu 1 more than Half an Hour, the Butter will 
"BH come, and be very ſweet for two or three Days, if 
7 Jr you beat all the Butter-milk clean out of it. 
1 % B. The hotter you put the Milk from the Cows 
__ to the Pans, the more Cream will ariſe; and, il 
WM {4 ule the carthen Sort, they. muſt be firſt boiled, 
the vr heated before the Fire, in order to keep the glazy 
b 5 Par trom cracking, which otherwiſe they are apt 
Ts 1 bas and give the Butter a diſagreeable carthy 
_— ſte 

15 


A jecond May is by putting Milk in a Pan over a 
„es Embers, and. at twelve Hoi urs End, to ſkim off 
'o "ol 2 cloutcd Cream with the Hand, waich, by being 
8 2 put 
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put into a wooden Tray, or Bowl, may, by Mo- 
tions of the Hand, be preſently beat into Butter, 
Thus, while a Diſh of Fiſh has been dreſſing, the 
Butter has been made for Sauce; and thus, by 
heating the Milk, the greateſt Quantity of Cream 
is to be obtained, and the Butter-milk fo ſweet, 
as to ſerve for ſ:veral] Uſes; but obſerve, that 
Coal or Turf: fires ſpoil the Sweetneſs of both But. 
ter and Milk. 

To make bey Buller. Tnis is done by ſetting 
the Whey from new Milk-curds in Tubs, Leads, 
or Pans, as they do Mili: from the Cow, and, when 
it has i.ood long enough, there will be a Cream over 
it; which churn, and make Butter with it. But 
ſome, to improve it, will add ſome new Mil- cream 
to the Whey-cream, and then it will make Butter, 
that ſeils for about a Penny a Pound cueaper, than 
the better Sort. The remaining ſkimmed Whey 
they give to the Hogs ; for Whey is ſaid to fat a 
Hog, wien it will ſtarvz a Dog; and Butrer-mitk 
to tat a Dog, and ſtarve a Hog. A certain 
Dairy-wornan always ulcd to boil her Whey-cr-2m 


in a braſs Kettle, and put it each Time into a Pot | 


to other Parceis, and made it into Butter twice a 
Neck ; This Method makes ſuch Butter keep al- 
molt a Wee!: together, and not fo rank, as that 


— 


made with Bolling, Butter-milk, given to Store-pigs, | 


will ſcour them, but it will not older Hogs. 
To make Butler in Ninler. Scald the Churn, and 


empty the Water, then directly heat your Cream, | 


and put it in; churn away with a pretty quick Mo- 


tion to keep the Heat on; and, if the Butter comes | 
in very ſmall Bits, as it ſometimes will, little bigger 


than great Pins Heads, put a Pint of hot Water 


into it, and churn leifurely, end the Butter will ga- 


ther, and come well. 


Another Way. I was told, in Suſfalt, to make 


Butter after a very particular Manner, tus : Put 
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much Cream into an upright Churn, as you 
tink will make ſix Pounds of Butter; ſet the 
(hurn before a Fire, and ſtir well into it fix Spoon- 
ls of Rennet 3 let it remain in this Poſture an 
Hour and a Half without Stirring, turning the Sides 
ofthe Churn now and then to enjoy an equal Heat; 
t the End of that Time, churn away with the 
Mundle-ſtick, and, in about ſix Minutes, you will 
ve a Butter; then let it ſtand a while, and it 
jill gather; which take out, and waſh, as uſual. 
Bit this I never tried. 

To prevent or leſſen the rank Taſte of Butter, made 
m Clover, Turneps, Leaves of Trees, and other 
As Milk is the moſt homogeneal and 


cf it, in its pureſt Condition, ought to be endeavour- 
d with our utmoſt Care. In the Year 1737, Job- 
krved, that the Generality of the People of Briſtol 
nd Bedminſter are ſo nice in this important Article, 
hat they refuſe all Milk, they know is produced 
from the Food of Grains; and, when about Mi- 
:ze/mas-time, that the Leaves begin to fall, the 
Dury-woman is obliged to manage after a different 
Manner, than ſhe did all the Summer before: To 
(0 which, ſhe leaves off making Butter in her cold 
Dairy, and then begins to make it in the hot Dairy, 
cording to the aforeſaid Method, in order to pre- 
ent an ill Taſte in the Butter, that may ariſe from 
e Cows Eating Aſh, or other Leaves, that then 
e on the Ground; and this Way ſhe continues all 
we Winter, and till they eat nothing but Meadow- 
rails again, that no ill Reliſh may accrue from 
fodder, or otherwiſe. How excellent, then, muſt 
his hot Dairy prove to thoſe, who have nothing 
ut Clover, Lucern, and Trefoil-graſſes, and Hay; 
ir that feed their Cows on Turneps, Coleworts, 
Curots, or Grains, and Fodder, all the Year; for, 
this Means, the Rankneſs of their Milk, if not 
wholly 
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wholly taken off, is much abated. Flowever, h 
nt Month, I ſhall give you a Copy cf a args 
Account, publiſhed by the Royal Society, of a Me. 
thod, communicated to them, for feeding; Con: 
after a molt profitable Way; whereby thoſe, v. 
have a Conveniency for it, may make the Fond 
Butter at the cheapeſt Rate, and the ſmalleſt Con 
to return ten Pounds a Year, and that by feedir, 
her with no other Food, than one Sort of artifici | 
Graſs, and the Hay made of the ſame Aer pe. 
culiar Manner: Allo how to pat Fe r, an turn 
Salt-butter into freſh, and make after ſevere] 
Ways, as they are at this Time practise d by the ri. 
ceſt Dairy-farmers in the Vale of Aſleſtuty, and other 
Parts. 

Hy Mating Butter and Cheeſe is more proſflalli, 
than Suckling Calves. This brings in Money with 
out laying out any, furniſhing, beſt des, ſkim Milk 


for Family Uſe, and wherewithal to feed Swine ; 


whereas, in Suckling, there is a Charge, and 1 - 
ble of going to Market to buy Calves, and then 
more i I0 fr, than bare Suc ckling. 

Cambridge. Buller. This rar is deemed th 
best Sort of Sal ith Butter {ol I 1 IN 2 enz; an t! Lie W ay 
of managing this and Cheeſe I aa give vou, AC 
cording = "Mr. Ficuonions Daisy 722 viſe. At 
Over, where they make the beſt Butter 7 the Col 
leges, ſeven Miles from Cambridge, they {:1! | of 
their dricit Cows, and buy in others, that will c 
in each Wiater- month; which as they arc 
milched Beaſts, the y produce a yellow Batter, tha 
they {cli by only the Weight of ſixteen Ounces to ti. 
Pound. In Auril, they go in natural Graft, abe 
give about twelve Quarts each a Day; Which Par- 
cel, when ſummed, yields about a ſixth Pane 2 
four Pints of Cream, which will make almoit t 
Pounds of Buttcr, | 

They chura twice or thrice a Weck, and put the 
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Cream into a clean earthen Pot every Morning, 
wiich keeps it from ſouring, and makes it the belt 
of Butter, though not fo much. 

About Sun-riling, they put the Cream into a 
Birrel-churn, after the ey. have milked their Cows ; 
fr it is a Proverb, I} the Cows be not milked by the 
Time the Herdſ;aan blows his Horn, it ſpoils the Dairy- 
mids Marriage; and he blows about Sun-rifing, 

In a great Dairy, they ſometimes put into a Churn, 
about the Bigneſs of a Barrel, twenty-two Gallons of 
Cream, which fills two Thirds of it. This, with 
the Labour of a luſty Man and Maid, comes to 
Batter in about an Hour's Time, more or leſs; 1 
het Weather it is ſooneſt, in cold Weather the 
Lmgcft 3 but, if the Cold be much mended by the 
Firc, it changes the Butter in Taſte, Colour, ard 
Seiſneſs; but to be in a Room, a Yard and a halt 
(iitant from the Fire, docs well; but, in very cold 
Weather, they put boiling Water into the Churn, 
it thoroughly heats it, and, that being taken 
on, they put in the Cream. Theſe twenty-two 
Gallons, or 176 Pounds of Cream, yield about ſe- 

venty Pounds of Butter. 

Here ſome ule the upright Sweep-churn; others 
ule Barrel-churns, and reckon them beſt ; and one, 
tat keeps ſixty Cows in Denny, a near Town, has 

a Burel-churn, that holds an Hogihad 

When the Butter is come, it is taken out and 
waſhed, if for preſent Uſe, otherwiſe not; and, 
With a little fieeting Diſh, drawn backwards and 
lorwards in a Bow), a little at a Time, to Jet out 
mne Butter-milk ; and, the cleaner that is got out, 
tie better is the Butter: Then it is ſalted; and a 
Quart of Salt, which is about the fiſteenth Part, 
will ſerve thirty Pounds of Butter; but ſome pur 
more or leſs; and, when ſalted, it 13 drawn over 
again, with a fleeting Diſh, once or twice; then 

ned into Jounds, and rolled into long Rolls; 

then 
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then put into a Baſket, and hung all Night in the 
Well, within a Yard, or four Feet of the Water; 
which will make it ſtiff, 

A new Way to preſerve Butter ſweet and ſound, 
It is ſaid, that the Over Butter will not keep ſo long 


as S falt Butter; but a famous Dairy-wife, that! 


lived there, uſed to make her Butter into Balls of 
thirty or forty Pounds Weight, and ſalt it a little 
more, than for freſh Butter; and this ſhe laid in the 
Middle of a Bin of Flour, and it would keep good 
all the Winter. Others ſalt it as uſual, and putir 
into Pots, and cover it about two Inches high with 
good Brine z but this will not keep ſo well as the 
other. Others make a Brine ſo ſtrong, that an Egg 
may ſwim in it, and therein put Pounds of freſh 
Butter, and it will preſerve them from Rowing be. 
yond Salting the Butter, 


The Butter- milk is drank by ſome, but the Hogs 


have the Main of it; and, if it ſtands long, it will 
turn ſour, and, in a Weeks Time, from five or 


ſix Quarts, will ariſe a thick Skin at Top, as thick | 
as one's Finger; and, under it, will be a very clear | 


bluiſh Whey, and, at Bottom, a thick Curd, but 
not like Cheeſe-curd ; it is knotty and very ſlippery, 
Ot this Butter-milk ſome poor People make Cheeſe, 
but it 1s very tough, and muſt be eaten, while 
green or freſh : The Whey, that comes from it, - 
very thin, ſour, and green, and the Hogs care but 
little for it. | 


But this ſour Whey will take off Sun-burns, | 
cleanſe and ſmooth the Skin, and keep it from 


Tanning. 
In May, June, and July, they chiefly make 
Cheeſe; that is, they milk the Cows half, which 


they uſe for Butter; the other Half, or Stroaking), - 
they uſe for Cheeſe ; and theſe Stroakings yield 


moſt Butter and moſt Cheeſe, and leaſt Butter- mil 
or Whey, 
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In an indifferent Yeir, a good Cow will yield, at 
this Time, fixteen or eighteen Quarts a Day; and, 
if the Weathcr be dripping, ſhe will yield more, 
and then Butter is made longer, 

Sweet and new Cream will make very pleaſant 
Butter for preſent Spending ; but, if the Cream 
ſtands till it is ſour, the Butter will be very good, 
and keep longer, if it be not over-heated in the 
Churn 3 bur, if it once turns bitter, it is good to 
ſpend it preſently, for it will ſoon decay. 

At the Fall of the Leaf, and in cold Weather, 
Cream will turn from ſweet to bitter, and the Rea- 
ſon is generally ſaid to be, becauſe the Cattle eat the 
Leaves of Trees; but a Friend of mine will not al- 
low it, becauſe it will be ſo in low Grounds, where 
there are no T rees, as well as Uplands, where there 
are; but what the . Reaſon ſhould be is hard to 
know, till we have a good Theory of Taſte, which 
| find hard to be got, and greatly wanting. The 
beſt Way, ke ſays, to prevent this Bitterneſs, is by 
ſktng the Milk a Jeſs Time, and churning of- 
tener; but this will produce but a ſmall Quantity, 
and it is beſt ro fell and ſpend it new, and not to 
pack 1t in Firkins, for it will not fell in London, but 
the Traders are forced to ſhip it off, and fend it 
elſewhere. 

Some churn new Milk, which makes the beſt 
Brrer, but it will not keep. I am told, that, if 
lalt Butter be well waſhed, and then beaten up with 
new Milk, it will taſte like freſh Butter. 

The 7rifþ rot their Butter, and, in hot Countries, 
they clarify it: The Taſte of either pleaſes not thoſe 
that do not imitate them; notwithitanding, I have 
eat excellent Iriſh barrelled Butter. 

Whey Butter. The Cream of Whey will not 
yicld half ſo much Butter, as the Cream of Milk 
Will: It never is ſo hard as that, nor keeps ſo long 

T | but, 
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Duc, if uſed freſh, it is aloft as good 
ol this is fold ia the Markets. 

Wi Cars. From the Whey, if ſet on the Fire, 
will are wild Curds by putting new Milk and Gur 
Butror-rmills to it: When it is ready to boil, and 
when it rſs the Curds muſt be taken off with x 
Ficeing-dif or Skimmer, and then, with Putting 
in more Milk and Butter-milk, more Curds will 
ariſe; Two Quarts of Milk, nd as much Butter- 
milk, will ferv: for ſix Gallons of Whey. Good 
Burter-miil and the beſt Whey will fatten Hogs 
well. 


a great deal 


SG HAF. E. 
Of Hogs. 


F Feeding Hogs, The common and cheapeſt 

Way of bringing up Hogs of late is to drive 
them in this Month into the Clover- field every 
Morning with the Cows, and bring them Home 
at Night, where FHP ſhould have Plenty of Whey 
or Skim-milk, Waſh, Grains or Corn; but f{cidem 
give them any Break faſt, leſt they nc lect Feeding 
on the Graſs: However, this great "Conveniency 
has one Inconveniency attending it, and that 15, the 
Clover will tincture their Cle n with a yellow C0- 
Jour, that never will be intirely altered on better 
Feccding. Ihe ſama does 
where they are fed and 
that and Grains 3 as many 


titted on nothing ele but 
are 3 10 the Scat 3 0 fit of 


the Owner, which, being not to a great Degree de- 
prived of their Goodneſs, re mixcd with very 50 
Wath of Spirits, Of 10 —— a Nature as intirely | 


fats the Swine, 
I'ztle Time. Ochs bu uy the 


ſome Sort of Waſh, 


boch for Dork and Bacon in 2] 
Wath of tac Dit . 
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we, and by mixing Bran, Pollard, or Grains with 
i, fat great Numbers, others will do this with the 
ON of Slaughterhouſes. But I knew a Tallow- 
Chandler, who ſent his Greaves twenty Miles into 
the Country to feed his Swine with, that made ſuch 


a Stench, as hardly could be borne by the Neigh- 


bourhood: How wholeſome ſuch Meat muſt be, 
may be cafily judged. In my Opinion, Hogs, fed 
win Horte-feth, are far preferable. So ſome will 
feed with Tiſh, who live by the Northern Sea, 
which undoubtedly gives an otly, unſavoury, 
mwholſorme: Quality to the Fieſh, Others, again, 
will give the west Food of Carrots, Parſnips, Po- 
tatocs, Torneps, raw or boiled, and mixed with 
Pollard, Bran, Barley-meal, the Flour of French 
Wheat, Oatmeal, Grains, or Raſpings of Bread, 
Fc. or alone, as with Acorns, Becch-maſte, Horſe- 
beans, Peaſe, Oars, or its Meal, broken Buricy, or 
Is Meal, French Wheat or its Meal, Pollard wet- 
ted with warm Water, But Pollard, Starch, Whey, 
Skim-milk, Meals, and ſeveral other ſoft Foods, 
are indeed wholelome, and make a luſcious white 
Fleſh, but produce a looſe Meat, which caſily parts 
with its Fat in the boiling Pot, white the Bean, 
Pea, and other Corn make a cloſe Bacon, and 
It Pork. I knew a Miller, whoſe conſtant Prac- 
tice was to feed his Hogs half Way with wetted 
Bran, and then fed them on with a fine Pollard 
worth fourteen Pence the ſingle Buſhel, till they fat- 
ted and weighed forty Stone a-picce, and though 
the Fleſh of them was looſer than the Coin fed 
Hogs, yet, by mixing a ſufficient Quantity of Salt- 
petre among common Salt, it very much improved 
it both in Colour and Firmneſs. Bur the Fleſh of 
ſuch Hogs always weighs heavier than that fatted 
wth Corn, and is generally whiter and ſweeter 
and it is for this Reaſon, that the Vale Men ſeldom 
fat a Hog with their Beans, but will give it a Cou- 
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ple of Buſhels of fine Pollard at laſt, to take of 
any Ranknels the Corn may leave. 


Brecding of Pigs. Now you that have been ſuch 
good Managers, as to have a Litter of Pigs laſt 
Month, may che ap: y wean them 1n this, as being 
the prime Month in the Year for Whey, Skim. 
milk, and artificial and natural Graſſes; and if to 
tie Whey and Milk you add Pollard, or Bran, or 
Grains, it will make them grow faſter ; but nothing 
2 
comes up to Kernel, for if a few Peaſe or Barley, 
or French Wheat, Ec. is given them beſides, it will 
make them grow to a good Stature, in half the Time 
as Whey or Skim-miik alone will. By this early 
Breeding, the Pigs will thrive a-pace, and come in 
for their Share of Stubbling, which ſometimes, in 4 
acdding Year, will half far them for Porkers ; or 
prepare them for Baconers, by the Help of Bach 
or Oak-maſte, which ſometimes ſucceed tlie Harveſt, 
and near fats them, while thoſe Pigs, that were fir 
rowed near Winter, will grow ſtunted: lean, and 
ſcabby, and never make good Hogs. Thus a Sum- 
mer-bred Hog may very well come in for a Bi- 
coner, by Candiemas or Lady-day at furtheſt, 

To cure à Sow whoſe Wittnd gangers after Sbar— 
ing. Mix Tar, Turpentine, and Hogſlard toge- 
ther, and, while they are boiling-hot, pour it into 
the Wound. 
not ſcald, or put any Liquor too hot into ther 
Wounds, 

Morms in Hogs, and how to keep them in Health, 


when they are obliged to drink putrefied Water in rs | 
Theſe voracious Inſc&s are often found | 


$ Ummers, 
in the Intrails of Hogs, occaſioned by foul Feeding, 


and Drinking of ni ity Waters, which in Ponds, in 


dry Summers, are generally loaded with /ninma'ctia, 
that conſequently poilon the Blood of the Creature, 
and breed theſc Devourers, 


happencd to a Barrow-Hog, that my Butch! 
bouglt 
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poaght out of a Farm- Yard, for twelve Shillings, 
hour five Years ago, which he kept on good Peaſe, 
norder to fat him; but finding it eat ſome one 
Day, and none another, and got but little Fleſh, 
hovght it beſt to kill him, and then he found a 
Cuſter of large-headed long Worms in a Gut, a 
{le diſtant from the Maw ; a Misfortune, he told 
de, was very common among Hogs ; but is what 
mine are never troubled with, nor with the Garget 
er Meaſles, ſince I have given them the Powder of 
Crade Antimony, among, their Meat, to the Quan- 
try of as much as will lie on a Shilling, twice or 


— 
velt, 


thrice a Week, to each Hog, either when he goes 
thout the Yard, or while he is fatting 3 and which 


will alſo procure him a good Stomach to his Food : 


Or you may give him the Powder of Madder, the 
ſime Quantity, four Times a Week, and it will 
ceanſe his Blood, keep him in Health, and cauſe 


fr. WT tim an Appetite. It is reported, that, if Hogs are 

and bal and meaſled, ſour Stillers Waſh will cure tnem ; 

um- but this I diſtruſt : However, this is true that ma- 

Bi- Nu of our Farmers, this Year, 1741, gave the Lee 
a Aihes among their Meat, as the belt Thing they 

er- WH knew to prevent the Garget, Meaſles, Cc. 
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bund F the Rot of Sheep. The great Rot, in 1735, 

lng, began chiefly about Midſummer, and continu- 

s, in ed, till May following, ſo general, that many Thou- 

cala, nds of Sheep, in low and wet Grounds, died 

ture, troughout England, The ſame ] have to obſerve 

tus ef the Summer 1738, which proved ſo wet, cven 

tchet tom April to. November, that it became almoſt as 
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deſtructive a Rot as the other, with this Difference, 
that tne Rot, in 1735, was a lean one, and this, in 
1738, a fat one, becauſe the former was ſudden and 
violent, as the other was leiſurely and flow, And 
though I have formerly made known a molt famous 
antimoniacal Receipt to prevent the Rot, and even 
cure a Sheep that is. but Juſt touched with it, yer 
by Reaſon of the Difficulty there is of coming by 
the Regulus of Antimony, and the Dearnek; there- 
of, many have refuſed to try it: Since which I have 
been ſo happy, as to diſcover another that will in- 
fallibly anſwer the ſame Purpoſe, after much Study, 
Enquiry, and Traveling ſome Years. 
71 infallible Receipt to prevent the Rot. Put cho 

ped Rue into a Pail of Water over Night, next Morn- 
ing ſqueeſe it out, and put in as much Salt into cle 


ame Liquor as will make an Egg ſwim : Of ti 


give five Spoonſuls to a Sheen once in nine Days in 
the greateſt Danger, in leſs, ſeldomer, according to 
Diſcretiion, apd let the Sheep go in the ſame 
Ground, be it ever ſo bad, and they will take no 
Harm ; you may depend on it. 

Remarks on this Receipt, There is nothing, I be— 
Jieve in Huſbandry, that meets with Jefs Creduiity 
of ite Succefs, than a Remedy to prevent the Rot in 
Sheep, becauſe there have been fo many Compoſiti- 
ons prefcribed for it, that only anſwer their End in 
Part, or that be too chargeable, troubleſome, 0: 
ddicticult to come at their Ingredients. 
the rather happened, on account of the Diffidence 
that is natural ro a Farmer, beyond moſt other 
Men, who having neither Time nor Money to ex- 
pend in the Trial of new Projects, and being Þi- 
aſſed by old Cuſtoms, the molt of any People un- 
der the Heavens, are perfectly ſhy of new Invent!- 
ons, though they appear ever fo reaſonable, for Fear 
of Impoſition. Therefore the aforeſaid Receipt was 


calculated for their plain Apprehenſion, Cheapness 


Tal 


And this has | 
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of Ingredients, and Faſineſs of coming by, which, 
any Thing will tempt to a Trial, this muſt; and 
men they will ſurely find the promiſed Succeſs, 
which may be readily proved, by ſingling out two 
or three Sheep only, that a Shepherd is ſeldom at a 
Loſs to know, before they come to an ablolute Rot, 
and then let their Caſe prove the Thing: Till then, 
t every one ſuſpend their Judgment, and regard 
the following Account. 

In the great Rot that happened to Sheep in 1735, 
there were two Farmers who rented hve hundred 
Pounds each a Year, and kept three hundred Shee 
1-picce, Now both theſe had a conſiderable Part 
of their Grazing-Ground lay at the Foot of a 
ſcewy Hill, adjoining to a River. Both ſaid they 
knew a Remedy to prevent it in the worſt of Ground, 
and therefore did not fear it; the Conſequence was 
that he, that made Uſe of my Receipt, ſaved all 
bis Flock perfectly found, the others all rotted and 
died, and ſo did all others about them. The Truth 
of which is ready to be atteſted, and if any thin 
fit to enquire cf both Farmers of the ame, they 
may know where they live, on Application to me. 
f then the reſt of Great-britain and Ireland meet 
with the ſame Benefit, I hope they will do me that 
Jultice, in Requital, as to fend me authentic Ac- 
counts of the ſame, by Letter Poſt-paid, directed 
for Mr. William Ellis, to be left at Mr. Ofborne's 
Bookſeller, in Gray's-Iunn, London. That I may 
hope for ſome Gratification from the Public, for 
openly making known fo ineſtimable and plain a 


Remedy, that muſt be worth an hundred Pounds, 


tven to ſome ſingle Vale Farmers, who keep large 
Flocks, and ſeldom eſcape a Rot once in three 
Tears; but, to the Nations in general, of immenſe 
value. Good God! tho? Man, through Inconſide- 
don, call many of thy Works mean, yet what 
0 do the meaneſt of them yield to Multitudes of 

thy 
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thy Creatures ! Surely it was a wiſe Thought of the 
great and learned Lord Bacon: M halever Cad 
worthy of Eſſence, Man ſbould think worth; af Sa. 
ence. 

The Cauſe of the Red-water. The Rot and the 
Red-water are certainly the two molt univerſal and 
moſt fatal Diſtzmpers belonging to a Sheep; and 
therefore ] ſhall offer to your Conſideration the fol. 
lowing Reaſons, how the Red-water is firft bre, 
in order to prevent it; and, if taken, ſome choice 
Receipts to cure it. In the Welt of England, they 
allow it to be bred by Change of Paſture, by the 
Worrying of a Dog, by the Ewe's being bur 
down and bruited by a Ram, by Driving too far a 
a Time, and by the Inclemency of the Weather, 
Others are of Opinion, it commences by a certain 
Bladder of Water under the Tip of the Hran, 
which ſcalds and damages it in Time, and thereby 
ſpoils the whole Maſs of Blood. To break 1/1; 
Bladder, they chace the Sheep every Morning, with 
the Dog, about the Fold or Pen, which makes 
them ſtrain 3 and ſo does the Fear. The Eye ot a 
Sheep, that is near overcome with the Red-wat:r, 
will appear red round the Inſide; the Belly will 
{wag with Water, if tried; and the Skin look of : 


reddiſh Colour: Therefore, as a Sheep's Blood, it 


this Time, is moſtly Water, ſome are of Opinios, 
that Bleeding, in this Cate, is Death. On wii 


Account, the following Receipts were invented 10 
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Tone Warwick ſhire Nay of curing the Rea-coater, 
The Cure here is, to put as much Salt in half a 
int of Spring-water, as will make it of an urinal 
Taſte; and, when all is diſſolved, they give !t i 
a Horn to a Sheep, as ſoon as ever they find it be 
gin to droop, which it commonly does a little be. 
tore they die. 
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Sheep half a Pint of warm Milk from the Cows 
and it will vomit the Shec P3 and fo wil the falt 
Water; and therein conſiſts the Cure, as they ſay. 
Others will give a little Flour of Brimſtone, mixed 
vith Urine. Others, beaten Grains of Paradiſe, 
aixed with Treacle. 

To cure Sheep-hove in. Clover, or Lucern, &c. In 
this Month is the chick Danger of the whole 70 
for hoving Sheep in Cl »wer; therefore have a R 


me dy ready, becauſe, by an exnecditious Applicatio 


of ſach, many have been fed: For, wi acer 
this Misfortune happens in Clover, Lucern, or by 
2 freſy Bite of Turnep- leaves, eſpecially on their 
{:cond Sprouting, make 0 of the following Me- 

leine: In this Month, or next, guher Planta n- 
leaves, and boil them in Spring-water; which Krain, 
ind bottle up for Ur. When there is Occaſion, 
vive four Spoonfuls to a Shecp, mixed at the fame 
Time wich à little Vinegar; and alſo juaſt cut 
the Roof or the Ii louth, rubbing a little Salt on the 
ame: This is practiſed by one of our beſt Shep- 
herds. 

A ſecand. Open the Vein, that runs Gown irom 
the Eye of the Sheep. 

A third. But, if the Caſe is deſperate, then job 
a Penknife a little Way into the Paunch of the 
Sieep, between the Hucltle Hons and the ſnort ib, 
Gap A Pitch-plaifter on the Wound; or, it you 
apply nothing, it may do well. 

Dr;ing Ewes. When a Lamb is taken oft an 
Lwe, for Sale or Weaning, and you have a Mind 
to dry the Ewe, rub ber Bag with ſome of her 

Milk ; then mix Oil of T'urpentine with tome Tar 
ind anoint her Udder with it: But, 1 fhould 


lid, let her firſt be milled by the Find, at twenty⸗ 
Four Hours End, an. I che \ I im: nedia 114 * Ut che 
Ointment, which will directly turn her W ilk, and 


but, if you 2 neglect [Mme 
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Remedy, it is a Chance if it do not garget. Thi, 
ſame Mixture I uſe W and it is fo powerſul 3 
Remedy in this Cafe, that it will anſwer, if applied 
to Mares, or any other Braſt, for the like Reason. 

Baiting Sheep, Now the Graſs on Commons 
ſprings a- pace, and, generally, affords a good Bie; 
bir, where a Common is not {Linted, or the Nanbe 
Of * Sheep limited, they are then apt to keey it al. 
ways bare e, and many Times obliged to go to 
Fold with half a B-Iliful, and then the Haazer, 
Rot, or other Misfortunes often enſue. For which 
Renton, a good Huſbandman, who has inclofed 
Fields near a Common, will always be provided 
with Clover, or other arviicial Grass, ready for ſup- 
plying this Defect; and in this Month, after th: 
Sheep have fed till about One or Two o' Clock, w: 1 
take them off the Common, and Bait them (as we 
calhit) on ſuch Graßs, till they be drove to the Fold; 
by wich Means they will dung a 1d {tale a great 
Quranuty, x ways keep half far, and be beiter ena- 
ble to withſtand Diſtreſs; and for which Purpose! 
commoniy fow Clover, or Thetches. 

To mate Fes luce Ram, In my next Monthly 
Book, I ſhall give you an Account how to fu 15 
Houte-lambs, and * ply the Markets all the Year 
with, them, by three feveral efficacious Receipts, 
whole: Ingre -Qicnts will oblige the Ewes to take Ram 
y any Time 

To have for Sheep and Beef at Harveſt. The very 
B innig of this Month, lingle out ſome of your 
old broken-moutied I. wes, Or Wethers, and put 
them into your Clover. geld or, if you have not 
this Ce ONYC Mency, Pot them into 3 fallow Fielcs 
to fir agair Wy Eluveſt to ſerve your R-apers, Ts 
is a 8 ce of Eluſhin N for Bcc, and + alt NMI 
13 generally fold dearer then, than at other Tine; 
and, as tlie . 9 5 hardeſt at that Time, tac) 
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eit fat Mu tton, in any Shape of Dreſſing, eſpeciully 
n Pyes, in which this Meat, well er ſoned, wil 
keep ſome Time, It is likewiſe the Practice of ſome 
farmers to fat a dry Cow for the | ame Ore ; 
ind, if he cannot diſpenſe with the whole Beaſt, 

N. ighbour will gladly come in for a cheap Share. 
in the dear Month of May, 1741, when fat Beef 
vas ſo ſcarce it could be hardly & got for Money, an: a 
i: fold in London for Eight-pence a Pound, form: 
Firmers bought Bulls, or old Cows, to fat thus aging 
Harveſt, lelf they ſhould be obliged to get farther 
into the Butcher's Books, than they can out, 1 
fitted three Ewes and a large Sow againſt a e 
that did me great Service, in keeping off the extr 
vagant Price of Butchers Meat. 

07 Shearing Sheep. The latter Part of this 
Month, by ſome, is choſen lor Waſhing and Skear- 
ing their Sheep; which is rather two carly, and 
therefore ſeldom done, but on neceſſitous Accounts, 
as when fat Sheep are to be driven to Linden, or 
tlewhere on long Journies; for, if their heavy Coats 
of Wool were to remain on at this Time of Year, 
by long Driving in ſultry Weather, it likely mY 
being them under Surfeits, and kill many of the. 
Others will ſhear their fat Sheep, while they fred in 
ter Meadows, as believing they will thrive the 
bile r for it; for they can more boldly ſhear a fat 

S1ceP than a lean one, becauſe their being le ſy and 
n good Heart makes them able to reſiſt thoſe Wet 
and cold Winds, that would kill poor Sheep. 
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Afr lceliancous Matters in Huſbandry, for the 
Month of May. 


E OUGHING raus and Pe aſe, Now houg!, 
your Horkeh beans and Field-peaſe, that were 
ict and ſowed in Ridge-lands, as many are between 
Lare and Aden. The Beans in Rows at about 
cighteen Inches aſunder, and at two Inches endea 
half Diſtance each Bean, were ſet by a Call Did. 
ber, that is made to enter the Ground fo far and ng 
3 crols the Kidge-lands, Their Peaſe allo 
y low in Drills, made croſs the Ridge-lands with 
a 115 ind- bough, at two or three Feet a-part, which 
arc likewiſe to be houghed in this Month. Others 
{ct their Horſe-beans, as above, in Broad-lands, 
as many are in their dry gravelly Loams between 
HempHeed and Ii alſord, on one plowing upa Wheat 
or Barley-ſtubble. Some, again, will ſet them in 
this Manner, on new broken up Sward- ground. on 
one Plowing, to great Advantage; for, by this 
e the Roots of Beans and Peale are beſt 
ſmaded, and the Charge of Setting defrayed by the 
Sced that is ſaved, But no Way of Houghing comes 
up to the Horſe-break, where it can be uſed, which. 
in this Month, is to be drawn between Rows of 
of either the Broad, or Horſe-bean, or Field-peaſe, 
or Kidney-bean; and then a Hand-hough my 
mediately follows, to pull up the Mould Cloſe 
to the Bean or Pea-roots, Sc. than the Horſc- break 
could. But, where theſe Operations are not pct- 
formed, I know a Farmer, that makes Uſe of the 
common Foot plough, who draws it between the 


Rows of the Union blue, or Rouncival Grey-pea, 


witch he ſowed in Drills, at ſomething above Ls 
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ret aſunder, and it turned up the Mould on the 
Roots of each Row pretty well, but not ſo well 
; the double-breaſted Foot-plough ; then, as a- 
ove, he made Ule of the Hand-hough to peri-& 
the reſt. 

laughing with the Dutch Tough. But, beſides 
vpplying Houghing by one or other Sort of the 
Horſe- breaks, now 1s the Month allo to make Ute 
of the Hand Dutch Hough, for its great Service in 
diſpatching and cleaning a great deal of Ground, in 
a little Time, of Weeds, and keeping it fine and 
hollow. The Purpoſe of this Inſtrument is, to work 
between thoſe Rows, or Drills of Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, Oats, Tares, Lentils, Sc. when any of 
them are ſown at ten, fourteen, or this Side twenty 
Inches Diſtance 3 for the Horſe- break has not Room 
to be drawn between ſuch narrow Rows, I know a 
Farmer that twice a Year employs no leſs than 
eight of this Sort of Houghs, to his great Advan- 
tige; and ſows ſuch Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
Tares, Lentils, &c. by the Three-wheel Drill- 
plough, and ſows them cloſer, than he does Beans 
or Peaſe, on Purpoſe for Houghing between their 
Rows with thefe Hand-houghs. 


The Benejit of houghing Beans, The Benefit of 


Houghing was more apparently ſeen this Year, 
an in many others, becauſe the long, cold, dry 
Spring, and dry Summer, 1741, cauſed the Bloſ- 
ms to dry and fall off, for Want of ſufficient 
Moiſture, and even killed many a B-an-ftalk, after 
it had got Pods on. About Pinner, near Harrow 
in Middleſex, they were more than ordinary ſenſible 
of this. Thoſe Horſe-beans, that were drilled and 
toughed, were good Crops in general 3 but thoſe, 
that were plowed in, or harrowed in, were, for 
the moſt Part, as bad. Here they lowed their 
Horſe-beans in Drills, at two Feet aſunder, which 
*re houghed twice in all, for four Shillings an A- 
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cre 3 and one Man, in this Work, would! hovg) 
over an Acre in one Day, for which he had 
S'iillings 3 and the ſame, when he houghed ale 
{-cond Time: However, by one Fault is known 
how to prevent another; and they are now reſolved 
to ſow all their B-ans in Drills, for the Future. 

Of blooming Wheat, The Winter, 1733, was fh 
mill, that Wheat grew all along very rank ard 
long. till it ſhot into a ſmall Ear, as it always dos 
in this Condition: The fame, when W heat lool. 8 

Whey- coloured, or yellow. flagged, as it did all , 
and till it ſhot, and after. Then it is a true Sion 1: 
will be ſmall-rared; and this laſt Sign be ing ore 
ſioned by Wets BAY Cold, as it happened all that 


May, and till about the Fourth of June, it was o 


ominous of a bad Blooming time, that the Farmers 
would wager before-hand, the Wheat did not bloom 
well; and it accordingly happened; for the Bloom 
came out but flow, and in a ſmall Quantity, and 
that was ſeveral Times waſhed off, which was a 
ſure Token the Wheat-car would not kern well, 


nor dud it: Whereas, the Year before, the Bioom 
came on the Tar, as ſoon almoſt as the Flag buſi, 


and was very thick on It, which brought on 4 
plentiful Crop; for, unleſs Wheat blooms wel, 
Ie cannot kern well. In 1741, there was as fine a 


Bloom as ever was ſeen, - from the firſt to the lu, 


and, accordingly, a moſt plentiful Crop enſuri ; 
which cauſed the Market to fall te n Shillings in five 
ee in about one Month's Time, juſt befor: 
Harveſt 
TY a Barle ro [affered Dy He T9119; "ance of a 

Piloughman. A Crop of Barley was ſown i in Marc, 
1740-1, where a Turnep crop had been Juſt bet ore 
eaten off a fliffiſh, moiſt, 1-vel Loam. As ſoon as 
the Ground was cl-ared of the Turnepe, the Farmer 
laid fourteen Cart-loads of Dung on one Acre, 


vhich was ſpread, and ploughed in with the Hert- | 
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ire Wheel Fallow-plough 3 then he harrowed 
plain, and ſowed and harrowed in his Barley. 
Now here was ſuch a Miſtake committed, as loſt 
f the Crop; for the Ploughman, being a young 
Novice in the Art, ploughed the Sheep and Horſe- 
dung in fo deep, that the Roots of the Barley had 
le or no Benefit of t᷑nem, becauſe this tiff Ground 
tuned up in large heavy Furrows, and eaſily buried 
nne Dreſſing; ſo that, at the latter End of this 
Month, the Barley looked with ſuch a ſick, pale 
Countenance, as foretold- there would not be above 
half a Crop, for Want of that Aſſiſtance, which a 
ilral Ploughman would have given it, by plough- 
ug in the Dung more ſhallow. Or, if he had firſt 
hacked the Ground, then harrowed it plain, lain en 
bis Dung, plowed it in ſhallow in Broad-lands, 
and then harrowed in his Barley, it might fully have 
aiwercd the End; becauſe the Ground, by this, 
would have been made fine and hollow, and the 
Dreſſing kept near enough the Surface, for the 
Roots of the Barley to ſtrike eaſily into. Or if he 
had ploughed it the firſt Time ſhallow into Broad- 
lade, then harrowed, dunged, and ploughed it a 
cond Time a little deeper, he would have turned 
o the Dung near the Top, and greatly improved 
e Crop: Though the moſt common Way is, to 
five ſuch Ground only one Flowing, and harrow 
in the Barley- ſeed; then they ſpread their ſhort rot- 
ten Dung on the Top, or foi on it, or lay twenty 
Bulh-1s of Soot over each Acre; and, if Rain ſuc- 
cds in Time, it commonly produces fix, ſeven, or 
eight Quarters of Burley on an Acre. 

A Barl:y-Crop loft by Sowing Mop burned Seed. 
An old Farmer ncar me committed this Miſtake ; 
ther chan to buy good Sged, he made uf2 of his own 
Mow-buracd Biriey-Szed, and fowed 1t in March 
vl over a Nine-Acre Field whoſe Soil was a loamy 
Chalk; but, finding it, in Ay 1741, come up with 

a very 
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a very weak Blade, foreſaw it would prove a de. 
f. ctive Crop, which to cure, he firſt turned his Store. 
Sheep in to eat it UP, and, about the Eleventh of this 
Month, he was plowing the ſame, to ſow it over 3. 
gain with better Seed. Happy i is he, who, by 
others Harm, learns to beware, 

A poor Barley and Wheat Crop. By the great 
Froſt "of 1729, the Ground was made prodigiou; 
hollow, intomuch that one Plowing, afterwards 
GY as mech Govd as two or three at othe r Times; 

1d though a great deal of Land received the B.. 
refit of bein thus ealtly brought into a fine Tilth, 
vet it proved a Fault in many others for it let in 
the Froſt to the ſuccceding Crops of Wheat, and, 
where the Ground was not well manured wi th hot 
Dreiſing, the Crop ſuſſered. On the hoy e 
oi 7% 1741, I taw a Crop of Wheat and Birl-y 
grow together. The Reaſon was, AE. the Prot, 
getting into the Ground, ſo chilled the Roots of the 
When t, that the Owner thought to prevent its Da- 
mage by barrowing Barley. Seed in over all the 
Ground; but there 05 oved neither a good Crop 0! 
Wheat nor Barley, becauſe, the Earth being ct the 
hurlucky Nature, or of a cloſe whitith Loam, it 
was too hard to let in and cover Barley- ſeed enoug! 
for a Crop. Yer the very ſame Practice ſuccerded 
extremely: we in many of the ridge half Acre Vu 
Lands the Spring be {ore this, becauſe this, berg a 
black Mould! Was ſo much ſhatter ed and looſened by 
the great Froſt, as to let the Barley-Scce be frech 
harrowe4 in and covered; whereby an excellent Crop 
of Barley, with a Mixture of Wheat, was mowed 
off. But remember one ſilly Gentleman loſt à 
gre at Geet] by obliging his 1 to tread cout 
the Earley to come at =p reap the Wheat, and then 
& 0397 the Barley, whereas, had he mowed all to- 
getber, he had acted like a true Farmer. 
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un Country, a Farmer having a Three-acre Field 
of Wheat come up very well on the ridge Part of 
wo-bout Stitches, and not in the Thoroughs, the 
Weeds grew fo thick, that almoſt choaked the 


Wheat. Upon this, the Farmer turned in ſixty 
deep in this Month, even when the Wheat was up- 
on the Spindle, and had not ſhot into Ear; the 
$12ep took their Paths along the Thoroughs, like fo 
many diſcreet Weeders, and miſſed biting the 
Wheat for the Sake of the Weeds; by which they 
o cleared the Field, that he had a better Crop than 
his Neighbours, who, before this happened, were like 
t9 out-do him. — But this was a bold Venture, and 
ſach that few would run the Riſque of, did not Ne- 
ceſity prove the Incentive. 

The Benefit of dreſſing Land with Urine. This is 
allowed to be one of the beſt of Dreſſings for moſt 
Vegetables, if made uſe of at a right Time, and in 
; right Quantity. A Farmer found it ſo, when he 
uſed it fo late as in this Month on his Whear, 
which he ſprinkled out of a Garden Watering-por, 
over his Wheat, as it grew in two-bout Stitches ; 
and for this, and other Purpoſes, he ſaved it in a 
Barrel which he uſed to carry into the Field in a 
Cart, and there drew it out into his tin Watering- 
pot. But another Farmer had a better Contrivance ; 
he kept his Chamberlie in a great Oil Jar, that is 
to be bought at the Oil-Shops in London, for about 
our Shillings a-piece 3 when it was full, he put 
the Piſs into a Barrel in a Cart, and, in Fanuary, 
lebruary, March, April, or May, would let it out 
mo a wooden long Trough, bored full of little 
Holes, that lay acroſs the Arſe of the Cart, by 
hich the Piſs would run gradually out over a great 
Gal of Wheat in a little Time; and it was obſerv- 
ed, that this Farmer had the beſt Wheat in the 
Country on his chalky Loams, near Tring in Hert- 
ſaraſpire. Another Trial was made by a Groom, 

YR who, 
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who, by Way of Curioſity, had a Mind to try the 
Effet of Horſe-piſs, and therefore ſprinkled j over 
ſome Wheat but once, that grew in two-boyr 
Stitches near Nellleden, which cauſed it to come on 
ſo rank that they were forced to cut it down fcycra] 
Times, and at laſt it run fo much into Straw, that 
there was hardly any Corn. Another Trial was 
made with Chamberlic, by a Gentleman, who ftrew. 
ed it over the Roots ofa Wall-Fruit Tree to make 
It prolific, but inſtead of that 1 it killed it; however, 
Part of the next Trec's extreme Roots having te- 
ceived ſome of the i115, it cauſed it to Aouriſh iN 
a furious Manner, and bear more Fruit, than ev.: 
it did before. Another Proof of the good Effect et 
this was annually experienced by a Gardener, who, 
having but a little Spot of Ground, enjoyed the 
greate fl Crops of Kirchen-Greens in all the Country 
about him, by the Help of Piſs, which was his on- 
ly Dreſſing; and which he every Year ſaved and 
ſprinkled over all his Land, and it cauſed his O. 
nions, in particular, to come early, and grow into 
very large Roots. Another Eſtect of Piſs was on 
the Roots of a Vine, which growing at the Back- 
Door of an Ale- houſe, the Guclts * to pits on the 
fame, which produced ſuch a Multitude of large 
Bunches of Grapes, that the like was ſcen no where 
elfe in the neighbouring Parts. But, by the Way, ket 
me give this Item in the Uſe of Piſs, that it is belt 
made Uſe of when the Wheat has got a little Head, 
becauſe, if it ſhould burn the Roots, the Shade of 
its Head will help to recover them. In Grals 
Grounds, it ſhould be ſprinkled in January and 
February. 

The great Benefit of are(/ins Ground with Dag. 
Dung. At the Sign of the Bell at Daznal in Rel. 
ſgrdſhire, lives a Victualler, who owns about one 
Aere of Ground near his Houſe | in a common Field, 


wile Soil being a gravelly Loam, it has been 1 
ne 
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Time out of Mind every Year, without making, ir 
fillow, as the reſt of the Farmers do in the fame 
Field, and ſo loſe every third Year's Crop, which 
this Man enjoys by incloſing his Piece of Ground 
with moveable Hurdles, and dreſſing the ſame with 
Dogs Dung, which 1s accounted the next beſt Drei- 
fng to Pigeons- Dung; and as he breaks Sctting— 
dogs, and is a Game-keeper, he keeps ſuch a Num- 
ber of theſe Animals, as return him a conſiderable 

antity of, this Dung every Year, which enables 
him to fow Horſe-beans, Wheat, Barley, and Pcaie 
alternately : And this Year, 1741, he had one of 
the beſt Crops of Wheat, that ſucceeded his laſt 
Year's Bcan-Crop. And what was very particular; 
when moſt Bean-Crops miſſed throughout the Na- 
tion in 1740, he had a molt plentiful one on this 
dry gravelly Soil, and which I was an Eye-witncis 
of, And thus I know a Gentleman, who keeps a 
urge Pack of Hounds, have the greateſt Crops of 
Grain, wherever he ſpreads their Dung. 

Of the neto invented round Wire-I/erm Steve, This 
$4 very curious Machine lately invented, and is ve- 
ry much to the Honour of the ingenious Artiſt, whoſe 
Name I forbear to mention, as having no Leave for 
the fame, It is about nine Feet long, large at one 
End, and ſmaller at the other, worked by two 
Men, one of which is employed by turning it with 
Winch, or Handle, like a Grind-ſtone, and, white 
is turning round, it is conſtantly ſupplied with more 
Corn out of a Loft by a Spout, which, by Means of 
tis Worm-faſhioned roundiſh Wire Screen, runs out 
1 4 fine clean Manner, leaving all, cr moſt of the 
veds of Weeds, and light offal Kernels behind; 
nd this it will not only perform exquiſitely fine and 
bright by the Twiſt of its long Worm Shape, but 
WIA likewiſe diſpatch great Quantitics in a little 
Time, to the more than ordinary Benefit of the 
"mer ; tor, let his Wheat, or other Grain, be 

X 2 cver 
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ever ſo good, yet every Huſbandman knows, th;t 
if any Burrs, Crow-Needles, Cockle, Darnel, 9 
other Trumpery, 1s mixed with It, 1t will meet with 

a Price accordingly at Market: However, it is to 
common a Misfortune, and which a Farmer « te 
more liable too, as he generally changes his Servant 
every Year ; ſo that, if he had a good one this 
he may have a bad one next, who knows not hoy 
Tightly to uſe a Knee-fan, or Wind- * to throy; 
Corn, or to ſieve or clean it by the tall, ſtanding 
foping Wire-fcreen 3 or who, through Lazinei 
will not fan it nor throw it, or fieve, or ſcreen it 
often enough. All which ill Properties are here z 
voided 3 for this Screen alone, after the Corn ha; 
paſted through the Cavin- ſieve, and flung out of jr; 
Chaff, will ſo truly clean it, as to make it fit ge 
the niceſt Buyer. In ſhort, here is more Labour ſaved 
a great deal more done in a Day, with leſs Charge, 
and much cleancr, than Corn is done in the picken 
common Way. The Reaſon of which is platrly 

demonſtrated on Sight of its Working, when the 
Beholder may obſerve the Corn paſſing through the 
jevcral Turnings and Worm-twinings of this Tound 
Wire- ſcreen; in which, if the Seeds of W ceds, and 
liglit underline Corn, miſs dropping ae in one 
Part or Twining, they are forced through the ncxt, 
or ſome other, before they get to the Screen's End. 
J have only to add, that this Screen will likewite, 
by its ſeveral violent T urnings and Toflings of Bar- 
ley, exquiſitely well break off the Ails of this Corn, 
beyond Treading and Thraſhing it, which, accc!%- 
ing to the old Faſhion, we are for ced to do, beſcte 
we can clean it of its Nuſance, This, therefore 
is to give Notice, that I will furniſh any Per 
ſon with it, if, by a Letter, Poſt- paid, directed for 
me to be let at Mr. - Oftorne*s, Bookſeller, 11 
Grayv's-Iun, they will fend me Encouragement der 
the lame. 
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A farther Account of Peat-Aſbes. To what I have 
before wrote (at Page 68) on Peat-Aſhes, I add, that 
between Hempjiead and Watford in Hertfordſhire, a- 
bout the Year 1738, a low Meadow, that lies con- 
tguous to the River's Side, was broke up, and a 
moſt excellent Peat diſcovered, not inferior (as is 


reported) to that of Newbury in Berkſhire, becauſe 


tight Buſhels of theſe, which are equal to twelve 
common Mincheſter Buſhels, are ſufficient to manure 
one Acre of Corn-ground with; and all that Quan- 
tity coſts but five Shillings and four Pence at eight 
Pence a Buſhel, and it is ſaid to do as much Service 
s twenty Buſhels of Soot. A cheap Dreſſing indeed, 
thus to return great Crops, if the Seaſon is kind, 
both of Corn and Graſs, beſides preventing the Da- 
mage of Inſects. But I ſhall ſay no more of it, here, 
by Reaſon I ſhall give a long Detail of its-great Vir- 
tes and Benefits to Farmers and Gardeners, in the 
Month of July ; where I ſhall inſert the Copy of a 
Letter, written to me by the Proprietor, ſetting 
forth Examples of its tranſcendent Qualities, for now 
the Maſk is taken oft it, which for ſome Years paſt 
has kept the Cheapneſs and Value of Peat-aſhes in 
Diſguiſe, for avaricious Ends. 

To deſtroy the Potatoes as a Weed, Though this 
be a moſt uſeful Plant, yet when Wheat, or other 
Corn, ſucceeds a Crop of them, as 1s often done, the 
vill rot the Weed, and damage much Corn, if they 
were not totally deſtroyed before its Sowing, which 
b hard to do; however, what was wanting then, 
may in a great Meaſure be ſupplied now, by the 
Weed-hook, which, if carefully employed, will kill 
them, for, if they are pretty high in their Haulm, they 
ul bleed on Cutting, and die. 

Dreſſing Land with old Thatch, This a Farmer 
ad with what came off an old Barn, by ſpreading 
i over a gravelly loamy Field, immediately after 
ne had fallowed it in Broad-Lands, where it did a 


great 


— 
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great deal of Good, by keeping in the Spirit of ne 
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Ground; afterwards he plowed it in on the fz 
Stirre in Broad-lands again, and fo on till he ſoy. 
ed the ſame Land with ba heat, for, tho' this is 3 
tough Dreſſing at firſt, yet, by the ſhort Nature cf 
the Gra vel, 1t - will be foon i eden into a much ſhor- 
ter Body, and do conſiderable Service tO the Wheat- 
Crop, 

The Scarciqy of Proviſion in 1740. The laſt Win. 
ter, 1740, and this Spring, 1741, In Cheſlire, Hiy 
was fold tor Half-a-Guinca a hundted Weight; and 
as this County has not a great dea! of plowed 
Land, Stover was ſo ſcarce, that five or fix Cows 
have been ſcen to lie dead in a Farm-yard 85 1 
Morning. And Wheat, in January, was ſold fo 
twelve Stillings a Buſhel, and Barley eight, fo that 
the poor People, in many Places, woulc 0 diligendy 
attend a Neighbour's Brewing for the Grains to tat 
with Salr, which Poverty occaſtoned the Death of 


many. So in Wules, and Devoriſhire, &c. great 
Numbers of Holes, Cows, and other Cattle did 


for Want. The {ame Reaſon made Horſes ſcll at 
a moſt low Rate in the North, and forced many 
Farmers, that never did before, to cat Barley- -Bread, 
to fell the little Wheat they had, to pay their 
Rent; while ſome others, whoſe Land was of the ſtiff 
Sort, and lay ſheltered from the North- Wind, got 
Abundance of Morey, Yet Providence was fo 8 
that on the twenty third of July, I741, Wheat, ( 
the beſt old Sort, was fold in Hemrflead Market, 
for four Shillings and fix Pence a B:1thel, 

To prepare human Ordure for driſjng Land. For 
Want of knowing how to manage this hot Dreſting 
it has diſcouraged many from uſing it on this Ac: 
count: the rctore, I ſhail here ma he- known a Gen- 
tleman's Method in the Improvement of it. Ichink 
it Was, in this Month, he had his Houſe-of-Office 
emptied, and the Soil carried into a Hovel-piace, 
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remain under Cover in a Heap, which as ſoon as 
ne, he had it all covered with Mould, where it 
y ſome Time, till the Dung got dry. Then he 


- mixed altogether with the Shovel, and let it lie 
ne Time, when he had it turned and mixed again, 
u. d, by this, he got it into a dry and almoſt pow- 

red Body, fit to ſow out of a Sced-cot; and, ac- 
n- Weordingly, he had it ſowed over his Wheat in the 
11 WM Month of January, by a Man's Hand, as we do 
dot out of a Szed-cot and it produced wonderful 
Crops. By this Method, the common Objection, 
dat human Ordure, laid on Land, will breed Net- 
tes, is proved fallacious, when it is laid on as it 
waht to be: Indeed, when it is put thick on Land 
3 it comes out of the Sink, and no more done to 


17 


„ Town it is apt to do it: But, when cured after 
eit Wii Example, it is one of the belt of Dreſſings, both 
of Wir Corn, as well as Graſs-ground. But in Caſe 


ere is a Neceſſity for uſing this moſt fertile Dreſ- 
ing on Graſs-land, and the Owner has not Time 
v cure it, it may be done thus: A Farmer, in this 


any hach, got it out of his Privy-houſe, by firſt mixing 
ad, w with it, and then it would admit of ſhoveling 
cir Nad loading it into a Cart, which he drew into his 
Hir rd, and laid it in Heaps; then with Three-tin 
CO! forks he ſpread it about, and let it lie till it was 
od, Wiroroughly dried. On chis, he had a Gate buſhed, 
„t auch he drawed with a Horſe, and it fo ſcratched 


Kt, bout the powdered Dung, as to make it enter into 

bz? Roots of the Graſs, which, by the Help of 
For Wirral ſucceeding Showers of Rain, produced a laid 
| Cop in the Summer 1741. And it is this Dung, 
Ac amis fo much eſteemed by Gardeners, that ma— 
nn of them prefer it to all others, for nouriſhing 
| a Onion-Crop ; and which, they ſay, makes the 
Fce Welt Roots of any Dung whatſoever, So, on 
ace, Wbiik-ground, it produces the excellent Honey- 
t9 Suckle 


ot more Mould, and Chalk, or Lime, and had 
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Suckle Graſs, which it will nouriſh and maintain 
ſeveral Years together, in plentiful Crops, as | 
have experienced. 

A ſecure Way to get a good Crop of Clover. Sued 
About the very Beginning of this Month, ſhut up 
that Clover Field that you have becn feeding, 
and deſign for Seed; for, by ſo doing, you may 
have your Clover- ſeed earlier than in the common 
Way, which will give you the better Opportuni 
to enjoy a large Seed, and get it in full ripe and 
dry: Whereas, if you ſtay till it is fit to mow for 
Hay, before you ſhut up the Field, the ſeedy Head 
of the Clover is gencrally ſo Jate ripe, that the 
Crop is often ſpoiled by Rains, or cannot be got 
dry, for Want of Heat enough in long Days 
And indeed, this was the chief Reaſon, why ſo lit 
tle Clover-ſced could be got found in the Year 1739 
for, when the Clover was to be mowed for Seed, a 
wet Seaſon continued ſo long, that moſt of it was 
ſprouted and ſpoiled in the Field; infomuch that 
good Clover-ſced has remained dear ever ſince; and 
all, becauſe they mult needs go on in the old Way 
of mowing their Clover firſt tor Hay, betore they 
ſhut it up for Seed. I have convinced ſcveral of 
this egregious Error by Word of Mouth, but | 
hope I ſhall many more, by the Help of my pub- 
lic Pen, and, molt of all, thoſe who are to fave 
their Crop of Clover- ſeed in incloſed Fields; because 
here they have not that Opportunity of getting ! 
dry. ſo late in Summer as September, as they have, 
who mow it in open Fields, as moſt do in de 
Weſt Country, from whence Londen is ſupplied 
with great Quantities of this Seed, which, for 1's 
great Service to the Farmer, 1s c called the Make 
of Corn; and therefore, without ſowing this bel 
of artificial Graſs-ſeed, there is no ſuch Thing 3 
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"oſed Farm, where its Fields are kept under the 
Plough. 

The Twwo-wheel Wood. chip Plough. This Plough, 
x | have not mentioned it before, I have thought 
t neceſſary to do it here, for its great Uſefulneſs in 
ploughing wet or dry Ground in three or four Bout- 
unds; which it does the beſt of all others, becauſe 
has but one Mortiſe in the Share; and therefore 
z called by ſome the Creeper-plough, that does not 
rather up Dirt, and clog behind, like our Two— 
wheel FHertferd/bire Plough 3 but works extreme 
well in all Weathers, when a Plough can be uſed, 
and is allowed to be the belt for ploughing Land 
n three and four Bouts, which they do about Pin- 
er, Rickmanſworth, Chaffont, and ſome other few 
Places; for this excellent Plough is not much known 
at preſent, and therefore not in much Ule ; but I 
would recommend it, as the beſt of Ploughs for 
wis Sort of Work, for, if a Plough may be ſid 
o be ſerviceable both in Low and High-lands, this 
3 that, 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Turneps ; a farther Account of them 


TN this Month, ſome of our Farmers ſow Tur— 
= neps for an early Crop; ſome ſow them to 
draw and ſell ; others, that they may be able to 
at off ſome of their Sheep betimes, and, by the 
ime, prepare their Ground for Sowing Wheat, 
vhich, by ſuch early Sowing and Feeding, is often 
made to turn to a very good Account; but then the 


"Ms effectually, ſuch Ground ought to be in great 
Heart to forward the Turnep-crop with Exp=di- 
don, that ſuch Turneps may be eaten off by A/hal- 

: 4 lowi=tiae, 


Management muſt be accordingly. Now, to do- 
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lcxws-lide, or ſooner, and the ſame Ground ſy: 
with that Golden Grain, Wheat: And, for this 
Purpoſe, it was the uſual Practice of a Farm 
near Amerſham, to ſow in this Month the Seed g 
the Dutch white flat Turnep, that, in favourab!. 
Seaſons, would be fit to make Uſe of in July, 4s. 
guſt, or September, The next Sort, he ſowed, wi; 
the Green Round; then the White Round; ney; 
the Red Round; and, laſt of all, the Tankard. 9 
Sugar-loaf Turnep- ſeed, whoſe Turnep grows with 
great Part of their Roots above-ground ; and there. 
fore, in December, January, February, or Mart, 
the Sheep can eaſily come at them in ſnowy Seafors, 
In this Month, four Pounds of Turnep-ſeed thov!d 
be ſown on one Acre; becauſe the Fly, being ty 
as buſy as at any Time, and having lefs Food. 
preys more furiouſly, than in the latter Seaſon ; tor 
at Midſummer we ſow a Pound leſs on that Quan- 
tity of Ground, and afterwards but two. It the 
Ground is hard, give your Harrows the Load 0 : 
large Pole; but, if fine, you cannot harrow tie 
Seed in with too light a Harrow. A Farmer not 
being able to get Houghers in due Time, he, 6 
prevent the Crop Setting, or, what we call, Bars: 
ine, drew his Harrows over them three J imcs ia 2 
Month, with ten Days Intermiſſion between eich 
Time, and by this preſerved his Crop in good O. 
cer, till he got Houghers, But this is better Con? 
by the Sheim, which is a triangular Inftrume:: 
with ſeveral fixed iron Feet, or Houghs, in the 
ume, as I ſhall deſcribe hereafter, Turnepe, th 
ſown thick, never ſet ſooner than three Werks, ba, 
after that Time, they will heat, and force on :- 
nother to grow; and then, if they are let alone, wi. 
ſet, and have little or no Roots to any Advantage. 
But more of this in next Month; where I ſhall very 

uch enlarge on the Propagation of this excel" 
Root, by giving the following Account of it, 2 
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Plougbing fer a Crop of Turneps, A ſecond 
Way. 4 third Way. A fourth Way. Ploughing a 
wt Dung Piece of Ground the beſt Way, for a Crop 
if Turneps. Turneps got on a Fallow. An Oat-ſtub- 
i/- ploughed for Turneps. A Pea-ſtubble ploughed for 
Curneps. Another Way. To prepare a Bean-ſtubble 
 Turneps. Plowing and Sowing Turnep-ſeed in Vale- 
ermnds, Plowing and Sowing Turnep-ſeed in three 
nr four Bout-lands., Sowing Turnep-ſeed in Drills. 
vrts of Turneps, and their proper Soils, Of good and 
bad Jurnc p-ſced. To prove the Goodneſs of Turnep- 
rd. Sowing Turnep-ſeeds. Houghing Turneps. The 
Way of ſaving a Crop of Turnep-ſeed. The Way of 
craning Turnep-ſeed, The Beneft of my Receipt for 
kepins off Crows, Rooks, and other Birds, from da- 
maging the Turnep-ſeed Crop. Another Way lo ſave 
2 Crop of Turnep-ſeed, Ploughing up a Pea-ſlubble, 
fir Sewing Turneps a third Way. And, in July, 1 
inal preſent the World with an excellent Receipt 
r preventing the Fly's damaging young, ſeedling 
Turneps, by a Powder mixed with the Seed three 
Days before Sowing, for Two-Pence an Acre 
Charge, as it is practiſed by ſome Farmers and Gar- 
deners. And, in another Month, I ſhall inſert an 
valuable Receipt to keep off the Slug and Fly 
from Turneps, Cole, Weld, and many other Things; 
and that if it rains a Month together; for it i no 
Powder, and which even the Gardeners about London 
are, at this Time, Strangers to. 


1— 
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C-H A P. XIII. 
Of Making and Ripairing Roads, 


H E preſ:nt Turnpike Improvement of Roads, 
when it is honeſtly managed with good Judg- 
mnt; is certainly of prodigious Service to this Na- 


2 tion 


— 1 — 
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tion in general, by contracting great Quantities of 
Heath, Donny, and other common Grounds, into 
a narrow Compaſs ; ſaving Horſe-ſfieſh, Time, and 


Labour; travelling ſecurely with Wheel-carriags; buten 
ſtopping ſtray Cattle, and, ſometimes, a High-way a littl 
Collector, with many other Conveniencies ; moſt of this, 
which were enjoyed to great Advantage in the ſeveral all o 


Vales of England, where before, in ſome Winter. the h 


ſeaſons, their Roads were formerly ſo bad, as even comn 
to prevent the Farmer's Carrying his Corn to an Rain: 
advantageous Market. o tig 

Firſt Way to mend Reads, All Market. roads are lippe 
to be kept in good Repair; and, to do this in th the ( 
cheapeſt and beſt Manner, there are ſeveral Ways A 
practiſed, according as the adjacent Country can thing 
furniſh proper Materials. About a Mile from me, or R 
there were two different Roads made good, that, a Ro 
before, were in a very bad Condition, as being both ed Cl 
of a loamy, clayey Nature, and lay almoſt flat; 23 oft 
which, by ſtanding Waters, and the often Tread veral 


of Cattle, became deep and miry: Theſe Reads Roac 
were undertaken to be repaired in this Month, that only 


they might have the greateſt Length of the Summer this! 
to dry and ſettle them, To this Purpoſe, there her 
were ſeveral Teams invited (mine for one) from ad- Part 
Joining Pariſhes, by Way of Gift; ſome whereot lo by 
came with their pecked ſhared Foot-ploughs, others built 
with Wheel-ploughs ; and began, in the Middle ci low ( 
the Road, to plow and ridge up one Thoroug', A 
or Furrow, as they do the half-acre Vale Ridge Gro 
lands; and here one Plough came after anoter, nge 
till the Ground was gathered up fix or eight 11%, Gras 
whereby the higheſt Part was raiſed, at leaſt, tuo prov 
Feet above the common Level of the Earth, fr it ql 


Waggons and other Carriages to travel dry in tis But, 
=yY _ x 4 1 . 
wetteſt 1 imes. But, as this had no other Amerd— lau 


ment, than what the Plough gave, it did not Jait a tee! 
great while in a good Condition, 
Aeli 
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A ſecond Way. The other Road was made thus: 
The Ground was ploughed in the Manner the laſt 
was, by being gradually gathered, or ridged up, 
but moſt of all in the middle Part of the Road, to 


1 little more than the Breadth of a Waggon. On 


this, a Foundation of large Flint- ſtones was ſpread 


all over the ſame, and Chalk over all; by which 


the higheſt Part was raiſed two Feet above the 
common Level of the Ground: And, after ſome 
Rains had fell, the Horſes and Waggons preſſod it 


{ tight, that it became like a Rock, but apt to be 


ſlippery in wet Weather: This was performed at 
the Charge of the Lord of the Manor. 

A third Way. Where a Road lies low, has any 
thing of a Fall with it, and a Water out of a Pond 
or River can be commanded to be ran over it; ſuch 
a Road, when got muddy, may be preſently wa ſh- 
ed clean by the Run of ſuch Water; and fo again, 
as often as it becomes foul, as it is now done in ſc- 
vera] Parts of England, where ſuch a low hollow 
Road 1s Kept with a ſound, hard, clean Bottom, by 
only ſuch timely Waterings, A clear Example of 
this may be ſeen a Mile or two off Darling in Surrey, 
where formerly was one of the worlt Roads in that 
Part of the County, but now one of the beſt ; made 
ſo by the Help of an Engine, placed in a little Houſe 
built on Purpoſe for it, which railes Water out of a 
low Ground, and carries it over this Road. 

A fourth May, is done by ploughing up the 
Ground into a very high Ridge-land, and then lay— 
ng on a Covering of Chalk, and on chat, a Coat of 
Gravel, which will become one of the beſt Roads, 
provided the Waters do not overflow it too ſoon: 
it they do, it will be poachy a long Time after. 
But, for a bye, narrow, high-ridge Road, I never 
aw a better than that gravelly one, ſituated be- 
tween Hendon Church and Edgware in Male, 

an 
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anch runs about three Miles in Length, on the Back 
of the great London Road. 

A fifih Wav. In low boggy Grounds, that lie ve. 
ry watery, where they can't be drained off, lay larg: 
Faggots of Buſh, or Elm, one Layer of them croß 
another, and, if Occaſion be, three, or more Feet 
high; and then with, or without, ſome Earth over 
a! 1, coverall again with large Stones croſs each other 
two Feet thick, that have one Side pretty even: 
Then with, or without ſome Gravel over them, 1 
good Road: may be made, as it is lately done between 
leib ry and VWin/low, in Buchs, where their ſloughy 
Roads are now made very pleaſant ones, Small 
Faggots of Buſh, or other Wood, or Broom, or 
Wins, or even Bundles of Bean— ſtras 7, are the moſt 
ready Amendment. that can be made Uſe of, with, 
or without, Gravel over them; but Stones over 
them are beſt, in Caſe of ſudden ni Which 
oſten happens in Winter, by the Waſh of Rains 
and the Gulling of Wheels z I fay, theſe m ay be 
made very fe rviceable, by Jaying them crofs a Rut, 
till better Rlaterials can be had! but, if Faggots 
be Lid long-ways, the Y do little Good, In ſhort, 


whore a Rod lies wide and free of the Drip of 


Trees, it may be kept in good Repair, with Stones, 
Gravel, Chalk, Water. Cc. at a ſmall Charge: 
Bat where theſe ped men are, the Owner, it 18 
true, enjoys a Quicker Growth, ta ordinary, of 
his Trees, but. I am ſure, it is almoſt a conttart 
Damage to EHigh-ways, where they are narrow; 
th-refor: it is a Pity there is not a Law to reſtran 
their Growth ſo near High-ways. Likewiſe, where 
Hed wes are ſuffered to ſtand twelve, fifteen, or then. 
ty Years, for the Sake of obta NING a a great den! d of 
Wood, they do much Damage, not only by bee 
venting the Drying cf a rarrow Road, but alfo b by 
annoying Travellers, expoſing them to the Lok 0 
their Eyes, and cauſing Coaches, Waggons, and 
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ather loaded Carriages to draw the heavier, Such 
Owners of Hedges ſhould be obliged to trim them 
up, by cutting their Outſides in May, June, or 
July, with that we call in Hertforeſbire a Mawhaur, 
which is a Piece of an old Scythe, fixed in a long 
Handle of Wood, that a Man may reach their 
Tops with, as he ſtands on the Ground. 

To mend bye, narrow Lanes, or ſlolched Gate-wwayvs 
in Vale-grounds, Firſt throw of the looſe Dirt, till 
you come to ſomewhat a harder Bottom; then lay 
Black-thorn Buſhes, as a Foundation, and, on them, 
eicher Chalk, Hurlucky-ſtones, Sand-ftones, Flints, 
or Gravel, and it will ſccure it many Years; and 
it is now the Way, that is made Uſe of, in the hi— 
ther Part of the Vale of Hlesbury. And, for Gate- 
ways, if there is a Ditch on each Side, a hollow 
Tree, or four-ſ{quare Boards, is proper to be laid 
along under the Buſh and Stones, where an Arch of 
Brick or Stone cannot be afforded. 

Hizo a boggy Piece of Ground was mended, Nr. 
dag hton ſays, that Sir Chriftopher Wren, being 
tie King's Surveyor, found the Way next the Privy- 
Carden, between the two Gates at Ebilehall. to be 
extreme bad, and it had baffld his Predeceſſors, by 
Means of being an ill Earth: Upon this, he dug it 
cown two Feet, and there pitched and rammed it 
well with Stones; upon that he threw what came 
out, and pitched it again ſubſtantially, and it re- 
mains firm to this Day, only muſt be mended 
what the Coaches wear out. The Road out of 
Whitechapel was firſt made good by laying Trees 
acroſs, and then Earth, which, with Ditches made 
on each Side, mended it for the preſent; and, to 
Keep it fo, they laid a high Row of large Gravel, 
which is forced in, and keeps that Part higheſt 
to throw off the Water; and the Dirt is preſſed 
no the Ditches, which are every Year cleanſed, 
and fo likely to endure for ever, 
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N AZ ING Cart and Plough-horſes, In this 
Month, our Draught-horles are generally turn. 
ed out to Graſs, and, in our incloſed Chiltyrn fields, 
we commonly feed them on Clover, which is reckon. 
ed a foul, rank Graſs, in Compariſon of ſome of th: 
beſt natural Sort; but, as it is of a more warm and 
hearty Nature, it makes the B-aſt Jeſs liable to take 
Cold, and do his Work the better: Yet, at ff, 
we are careful in turning out our Horſes, by letting 
it be the Middle of the Day, 
the Stable; and then, if the Weather is cold, cr 
wettiſh, take them in every Night, till the Season 
becomes more agreeable ; and then, about a Weck 
after they have been out, ſome bleed them: By, 
for the moſt Part, we daily work our Horizs, under 
the Feed of this Graſs, or Lucern, by taking them 
up every Morning throughout the Summer, nd 
give them a Bait of Corn and Chaff for two Hours 
before they are collared ; and the ſame, after they 
come from Cart, or Ploueh, which fiſtens their 
flaſhy green Meat, and cauſes it to yi] good 
Nouriſhment. In our Chilturn incloſed Fields, we 
fetter or logger cvety Horſe, if we apprechend they 
will be unruly, and break out; but, where no Dan. 
ger: appears, they go looſe and Nee After the fam” 
Man! Ber, we turn our Horſes into a Field ef green 
'Fhetches, where they will equally feed and chris „e, 
as they do on Clover, or Lucern. 
A jecona Way, is ne by daily mowirg and _ 
ing Clover, Thetches, or Lucern, on Rack 53 and, 
thou oh 1t is not commonly practiſcd, yet may of. 


and Colts, 


Io YH ne be mowed green, and given to Advantage, 


Others Tow the three Graſſes 
0! 


in the ſame Manner. 
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er Clover, Raygraſs, and Trefoil, altogether, and 
cut it for Cattle's eating it green in Racks, and they 
will not only keep Horſes in Health, but fat them, 
or, at leaſt, keep thein in Fleſh and in Heart under 
their Work, and, at the fame Time, produce A- 
bundance of Dung with the Help of Straw. In this 
Management many Farmers are not careful to bleed 
their working Horſes above twice a Year, and that 
z commonly at Chriſtmas and a little after their 
Going into, or being fed with artif.cial Graſs in 
Racks, becauſe, by their conſtant Working, the 
Groflneſs of this Feed is prevented breeding Yellows, 
Surfeirs, Farcies, Staggers, and other Ails, which 
often happen by too great Plenty of Blood and too 
little Work. This Method of mowing Clover, or 
Thetches, and eſpecially the latter, may be done in 
Vale-Ridge half-acre Lands, as well as in Chilturn 
ncloſed Fields : And therefore, where convenient 
Ground lies near enough the Stable, that Farmer 
who neglects Sowing Thetches, or Clover, for this 
Purpoſe, in my Opinion, may be juſtly called a bad 
Huſbandman. 

A third Way, is done moſtly in the Vale Country, 
where their Land lies chiefly in the common Field. 
There, for Want of Incloſure, they are forced to 
ſake their Horſes with Baſſen Ropes, on their Graſs 
Buulks, which generally lie as Head-lands to their 
plowed Grounds, But this Way has its bad as well 
5 good Effects; for, by this Confinement, the 
Horſes tread down Stale and Dung on, and ſpoil 
a great deal of Graſs, which they refuſe to eat, till 
they are brought on the ſame a ſecond Time ſome 
Weeks after, that the Waſh of Rains, and the Pu- 
ity of the Air, may ſufficiently ſweeten, and re- 
tun another good Bite, By this alſo the Horſe is 
*xpoled to the Torment of the Bry-Fly, which 


moſt vehemently draws Blood, and torments the - 


Creature, to the Hindrance of its Thriving 3 and 
/ what, 
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vnat 35 extreme dangerous, a Horſe, in the Night 
may breai looſe, and do a great oat of Damarr 
among common Field Corn, But Neceſſity har 
no Law: However, there is this Convenicncy be 
longing to it, that, by ſuch Staking, the Horks 


Dung and Stale are employed and treaded in 2 
Dreſting tor enriching the ſame Ground againſt ano. 


ther Crop; and this Management is not "only per- 
formed on Graſs-Baulks, but alſo on Pieces ct 
Thetches. 

A fourth May is performed by giving the yelloy 
Turnep' in the Manger r, or letting them feed on 
them in the Field; but the former Way! 5 molily in 
Ule, as they do in ſeveral Parts of Sf and Au. 
ele, where, if they are ſown in well-dreſſed, ich 
{indy Ground in March or April, may, perhaps, $, be 
ready to pull the latter End of this Month, or Be. 
ginning of next, an d may be continued, by. ah 
nate Sowings of this Seed till Michaelmas followins 
which, in their ſandy Land, becomes a pure, 7 
and very nouriſhing Root, as being ſomewhat <> 
the cannotty Nature, for feeding and keeping the 
Jlorſe in Fleſh and Heart, inſomuch that they il 
work very well under this Food, both at Cart and 
Plough, for it will ſupply the Place of both Oats and 
50 y. And it is likewife with this yellow Turnep, 

at they fat great Numbers of F/elch and Sci 
Runs every Year in theſe two Counties, both in 

2 Cow-houſe and Field, and which, for its Sweet. 
net, is often boiled in the Pot for Family Uk: 
Therefore, whoever has a Mind to propagate this 
5 Root, may be furniſhed with its Seed at tix 

Ti row Wheat- Sh; -aves near Billing ſpate, where at 
creat Varicty of moſt Secds fold 3 but I have 3 
great deal more to ſay on this Subject, when I vi 
of Vinter-keeping of Cart and Plough-Horls. 

Grazing Saddle- Horſes. Some are ſo curious in 

nc Management of Saddle Horſes, before they abe 
tunes 
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turned out to Graſs, as to bleed them a Week be- 
tre-hand, and the next Day give them a Drink 
made of Diapenta, as follows: Put two Spoonfuls 


of Diapenta Powder in a Pint of fweer Wine, or 


Ale, and brew them well together; or now and 
then give the Horſe one Ounce of this Powder a- 
mong ſome Manger-meat. It takes away all in- 
{ious Sickneſs, and creates an Appetite, At the 
Apothecaries, they fell it for two Pence an Ounce, 
ADay or two following, begin to leſſen his Cloaths 


| by Degrees before you turn him out to Grais, 


which ſhould not be till the fifteenth Day, for by 4 
doing, and not currying him, the Duſt will fill the 
Pores of the Skin, and prevent his catching Cold. 
Let it be in the Middle of the Day when you turn 
him into the Field, And about the twentieth of 
Auguſt take the Horſe up, for then the Graſs be- 
gins to be raw and phlegmatic. Then, two or three 
Days after, bleed and drench him, to prevent Diſ- 
tempers which may ariſe from the Gall, Spleen, and 
Rinkneis of Blood; but others ſay, Never purge 
2 Horſe juſt taken from Graſs, for that it du—- 
ſolves and looſens ſome tender Fat or Humours 
which will fall into the Legs or Heels, ſo that the 
Horſe rarely ſtands dry in the Winter after ; bur, 
alter ſix Days, you may bleed him under a Quart, 
and at Night give him the following Anniſcad 
Cordial, which is a gentle Opener: — Boil half a 
Found of Anniſeeds, in a Quart or two of Alc ; 
pour 1t upon half a Pound of Honey into a Bowl, 
brew it till Blood-warm, and give it in a Horn, 
deds and all; then feed as uſual ; give warm 
Water that Night, and next Morning cloath him : 
A Maſh will do well the ſame Night. But thick- 
ſeinned Horſes may be kept out all the Year, if they 
are allowed an open ſheltered Place to feed on Hay 
between Whiles, and ſometimes on Corn, that they 
may go out and in at Pleaſure. An Example of 
tis may be ſeen in Great Gaddeſden Maſh, where 
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a conſiderable Number of fine bred Horſes are <q; 
ſtantly kept; and thus the Saddle-breed may be 
kept to hunt and labour, much better than in: 


he uic 


eo and 


eliberat 

confined Place; for, indeed, a Stable is but a Soni» rebou 
of Prifon to this uſeful Animal, whoſe flaſhy Grak Ws thus : 
diet is, by this Means, bound in, and made to pro- Paſt 
duce good Nouriſhment, his Limbs kept limbe, Lg ſtr 
his Hooves cool and moiſt, his Wind ſound, and ti: Has lo 
whole Horſe preſcrved to a great Age. A certain d clo! 
entleman, that lives about four Miles from we, eared, 
had a S$:4dle-Horſe with ſuch greaſy Heels, tt head le: 


he was declated incurable, which obliged him to 
keep the Beait all the Year out at Grafs in the 6 
pen Air, only, in ſnowy Seaſons, he would give 
him ſome Hay, and now and then ſome Cor 

which, with what Graſs he could get, enabled big 
to carry his Maſter whenever he wanted him, and, 
this for many Years, till at laſt the Horſe got intire 
ly cured. Some, again, make it a ſtanding Rul: 
to bleed a Horſe after he has been a Week at Graß, 
by taxing him into the Stable in the Morning, ind 
after the Vein is pinned up, to let him ſtand "ll the 
Cool of the Evening, before he is turned out, in 
order to prevent the SLAggers, or other Diftempers 
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which might otherwiſe breed from a rank Blood, The 
anc holding his Ficad downwards. ment, 

The Shapes and Marks of a good Cart. Horſe. Vi: Nd by 
ſhould have a thick Shoulder, and a broad Cheſt, NCerma 
overladen with Fleſh, hanging forward, and hea- ed / 


vily projecting over his Knees and Feet, a ſhort norte 
Back, ſhort Joints, flat-legged, full- eyed, and wide tte F 
Noſtrils, with a wide Mouth, and round Buttocks. Wconfid, 
Of ſuch, a Team ſhould be compoled of on Well a 
Heigl TH fr, 2 

The Shapes and Marks of a good Saddle- Hit. Edd 
He ſhould have the Eyes and Joints of an Ox, die Hunt 
Strength and Foot of a Mule, the Hooves and Land. 
Thi is of an Afs, the Throat and Neck of a Woll Freed 
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te Quick-ſightedneſs of a Serpent, and the Light- 
6 and Nimbleneſs of a Hare: A high Pace, a 
liberate Trot, a pleaſant Gallop, a ſwift running 
rebounding Leap, and quick in Hand. Or take 
thus: The Hoof ſhould be narrow and black, 
tis Paſterns ſtraight and upright, Fetlock ſhort, 
Legs ſtraight and flat, Knees long, lean, and round, 
bars long and ſharp, Sides and Ribs bearing out, 
nd cloſe ſhut at the Huckle-bone, Neck long and 
rared, wide-Jawed, Breaſt large and round, Fore- 
head Jean and large, Withers ſharp and pointed, 
kick ſhort, Rump round, plain, and broad, a large 
Face between his Buttocks, or what is called æide- 
exco;gned, and his Yard and Stones ſmall. In ſhort, 
tat Saddle-Horſe, which has thin Shoulders and a 
fat Cheſt, with his Fore- feet ſtanding boldly for- 
xards and even, his Neck riſing ſemicircular from 
te Point of thoſe thin Shoulders to his Head, 
zich the before-mentioned Marks, may be juſtly 
fad to have a light Fore-hand, and is a right uſe- 
ful Horſe for a Saddle. To which I add, that a 
cooked or low-backed Horſe, with thin Gaſcoigns, 
commonly, not only weak, but too often proves 
whealthful either for Cart or Saddle. 

The Deſcription of a good Stallion. Their Improve- 
ment, of late Years, has been ſo much endeavour- 
ed by the Breed of the Turkiſh, Spaniſh, Barbary, 
berman, Hungarian, Neapolitan, Sardinian, Daniſh, - 
Kwdi/b, and Flanders Sort, that a true Engliſh 
Horſe is hard to be found. For it is certain, that 
te Engliſh Mare's, Food and Climate gives a 
Onſiderable Advantage to the foreign Blood, as 
well as that to her; ſo that in Northamptcn, Leiceſ- 
, Yorkſhire, and other Northern Counties, the beſt 
addle and Cart-Horſes are now bred, as being 
Countries which abound in vaſt Tracts. of cheap 
L2nd, and where they are moſt careful in their 
breed, The Daniſh and large Flanders Horſes 
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roduce a valuable Draught Sort, and particularly 


the former, who is a hardy, handſome, ſhort-joints * 
and very ſtrong, Horſe, excelling for the Collar and 
Harneſs, as much as the 7 Turkiſh, Spaniſh, and By. 
bary do for the Saddle. On the Choice of z 
Stallion, depends a good Iſſue; of this take Care, 
for the Parents Diſtempers are generally hereditary, 
I have heard of ſome Owners fo knaviſh, ab to u. 
a blind Stallion to increaſe Cuſtom ; or becauſe ths 
Horſe is a fine bred one. A Horſe is fit to coy 
Mares at four Years old, and will hold till he ig ten, 
twenty, or longer, as he is in Gooune!s, add the 
Owner 1s prudent | in the Management of him, A 
Stallion, that was allowed to cover ſix or eighit Mares 
in a Year, has been found heartier at thirty, than 
another at twenty Tears old, who received all the 
Mares that came. For it is by the Means of an 
old, weak Stallion, that ſo many Horſes loſc ther 
Eyes, the common Allowance being but irrer 
Mares in a Seaſon. Their blind Colours arc 1 le- 
puted to be a very dark Grey, the Flea- bitten, 
White- ſpotted, Peach-bloſſom, and Roan; Bld 
the ſtrongeſt, and White the weakeſt Colours. A 
Horſe is at his ſull Growth at ſeven, and a Mar: 
five Years old. A Graſs- feed is beſt for a Stai- 
lion, becauſe he will be in leſs Danger of breaking 
his Wind on that, than on dry Meat. Some arc 
of Opinion, that a Stallion ſhould never be uncr 
five, nor above fourteen Years of Age. If he ſerves 
only ſeven or eight Mares in a Seaſon, he will work 
the reſt of the Year after, and laſt ſix or ſeven Yea!s; 
but, if kept conſtantly Abroad with them, he vill 
aſt but three well. To this I ſhall only add, what 
a chief Groom told me, whoſe Maſter keeps this 
Dauiſh Breed for his Coach and Cart: The Dar! 


Horſe, he ſays, is a black, beautiful, middle-lized, 
nimble Horſe, for the Coach; requires to habe 


a great deal of Fleſh on his Back, or elſe he will not 
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work to the Purpoſe 3 nor will he, at any Time, 
beat a Whip, for, if it is much uſed on him, he 
will refuſe Drawing, and, at beſt, will not ſtand to 
i Collar in Cafe of Neceſſity, like a true bred 
Engliſþ Horſe. 

To make a barren Mare take Horſe. Stamp a good 
Handful of Lecks, with ſix Spoonfuls of Wine, 
and a little Powder of Cantharides, which ſtrain 
through a Cloth with Water, enough to ſerve her 
tice, to be put into her Nature by a Clyſter-pipe 
made for that Purpoſe 3 then, at three Days End, 
offer her the Horſe, and, if he covers her, waſh her 
Nature with cold Water twice together. 

A ſecond Way. Take a little Quantity of Nitrum, 
Sparrows-dung, and Turpentine wrought together, 
and make like a Suppoſitory, which put into Na+ 
ture, and it will do. 

A third, Give two Quarts of Hempſeed with 
Oats, Night and Morning, for eight Days before. 

A fourth. Boil good Store of the Herb Agnus in 
ter Water. 

A fifth. In caſe you have any particular Oppor- 
tunity of a fine Stallion, and your Mare is not na- 
trally diſpoſed to receive him, or will not ſtand 
to be covered, then give her a Drink of clarified 
Honey and new Milk, mixed together, which as 
oon as done, pat her Hind-part with a Bunch of 
Nettles, and immediately after offer her the Horſe, 
waom ſhe will readily receive. 

The Management of a breeding Mare, and her Foal. 
A Mare ſhould be three Years old before ſhe takes 
Horſe, and then ſhe will hold it to ten well, or 
worſe till twenty. Some will breed every Year ; 
lome again every ſecond ; others will let two Years 
pals between, The Time of taking Horſe, that 
tie Mare may foal at Graſs, is from the latter End 
of May, to the End of July, for ſhe goes eleven 

lonths and nine Days, and ſo many more as ſhe 
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is Years old above eleven Months. It is a cam. Nays 
mon Maxim, that a Mare ſhould never take Hor, 
while ſhe ſuckles her Foal. Some bring an ordi. 
hary Stone-Horſe firſt to one Side of the Pails, 
Rails, or other ſuch Place abroad, to woo and tr; 
the Mare, and, when ſhe 1s perceived to ſtand the 
Horſe, the true Stallion is brought out, and covers 
her twice or thrice, for which Purpoſe the Hor: 
ſhould not drink his Fill over Night, leſt he break 
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his Wind; others will let her take the ſame Horſe WM: for < 
the next Morning, and ſome the Morning fallow. W1/rii; 
ing that. After Covering, lead the Mare into a Hen d 
Pond up to her Middle, and let her drink but I- Ng. 
tle; from thence have her into the Stable, and hough 
keep her out of Hearing of the Horſe. Others, Wh the 
more curious, will make a Place in the Stable for N. Bow! 
the Stallion to put his Head through, and, when Wd th 
they bring the Mare to him, they can know if s ofte 
ſhe is promp. They allo obſerve to throw a Pail Wminta 
of Water on her Hind-part, as ſoon as the Cover- Nit V 
ing is over, to reſtringe her Parts, as we do to our Wh the 
Hogs and Cows, Others will directly ride her ed, n 
down Hill, or on plain Ground, for Half an Hour. inder 
But theſe are not quite ſo right, as thoſe who bleed de 
her juſt before ſhe is horſed (as I ſhall by and by Willow! 
further obſerve) and ride her as ſoon as ſhe is pin- Witir I 
ned up. As to our Cart- breed, when they think the Wh fo 
Mare will abide the Horſe without Kicking him, Nin. 
they bring the Stallion and Cover in Hand, and in a ua N 
Month's Time it may be known whether ſhe ſtands Wighe 
her Horſing; if not, have her to Horſe again. Wapt 
The moſt dangerous Time for the Cart: ſort i, Wprake 
when the Mare is quick about Michaelmas, for then Md. e 
a ſmall Strain makes her caſt her Colt; but after- ter ( 
wards, with Care, there is no great Danger, which ad a 
makes them work a Mare ſometimes till ſhe foals Wie St 
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in her Harneſs ; but this is carrying the Matter too 


far; however, they may gueſs within three or — 
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dus of her Foaling, by the Wax at the End of 
er Teats; and, that ſhe may have Milk enough, 
ime put her to Grals, a Fortnight, or more, be- 
fre ſhe foals. Weaning Colts are ordered vari- 
ay; ſome Farmers wean at Michaelmas for their 
un Uſe, ſaying, Longer makes the Mare faint, 
nd the Colt little the better; beſides which, it en- 
les the Mare to take Horſe the ſooner next Year, 
nd prevents her caſting her Foal: Bur, if the Colt 
or Sale, in ſome Parts, they let them fuck till 
Vartinmas, which is the eleventh of November, as 
bey do in Warwickſhire, for ſelling their Colts at 
Ripby-Fair, where many are fold on this Day, 
tough it is poſſible to wean a Colt at a Month old; 
ut then it muſt have Milk twice a Day given it in 
Bowl with ſoaked Oats beſides, till ten Weeks old, 
nd then they commonly give it Whey twice a Day, 
rofrener, at Graſs. The firſt Winter they mult be 
mintained with Hay and Oats twice a Day. The 
ut Winter they will live on Straw, like a Horſe ; 
ut they ſhould never be backed till three Years 
id, nor drawn till two; though a Colt is more 
eder at three than two, becaule it then ſheds its 
binders. Others won't wean a Colt till February 
bllowingg, and then take them out of Hearing of 
nzir Dams. Colts are not cut till about a Year old, 
1 ſome let them alone till two, three, four, or 
nm. In the North, they ſometimes ſpay a Mare 
ta Month old, and then they become larger and 
bgher than a Gelding ; but their ſpeedy Growth 
apt to make them over-run in the Joints, and be 
Raker in them Parts, than if they were never ſpay- 
fl, Some are ſo curious in the Management of 
heir Colts, that they always give them two Purges, 
ad a Cordial-drink, upon their taking them into 
e Stable for good, to kill Worms, and prepare 
ter Bodies the better for Houſe-fezding. The 
nt Foals are commonly ſmall and puny. A full 
ed Mare breeds the ſtrongeſt Colts; and an old 
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Stallion may get as ſtout Colts, as a younger Hort. 
In this Month, get your Cart-mares leaped, 

A further Account of the breeding Mare, The 
Engli/o Mare is allowed the beſt of any to breed hy, 
and, by ſome, thought fitter at four, than thre 
Years old; for that, after ten, ſhe declines. Before 
Covering, let her be well fed in the Stable for fy 
Weeks, and, if you would have her take ſure, bleed 
her five Days before ſhe takes Horſe ; then tie her 
to a Polt Abtoad, and bring her out a Jade Stone- 
horſe to dally and provoke her; after which, ing 
Morning faſting, let the true Stallion cover ber: 
Then throw a Fail of Water on her Hind-part, and 
take her out of Hearing of the Horſe, but not to 
eat nor drink for five Hours after; then give her a 
Maſh, and, after that, Water with Bran in it; for, 
in th.s Caſe, it is neceſſary to feed her as ſparingly, 
after ſhe has taken Horſe, as you did plentifully be- 
fore, Her Signs of Standing are, a good Stomach, 
not Neighing after a Horſe, piſſes not often, o- 
pens and ſhuts not her Shape frequently, nor her 
Shape grow gaunt after it, nor her Hair ſleek. Others 
will put a Mare and a Horſe together three or four 
Nights, and take him away every Morning to fed 
him well all Day, but the Mare ſparingly. Then 
keep the Mare in the Houſe a Month, before ſhe is 
turned out to Graſs, and taken up at Michaela. 
It ſhe cannot foal; give her the Quantity of a Wal- 


nut of Madder-root Powder, diſſolved in a Pint of 


warm Ale; it is ground, and fold by the Drug- 
giſt; and, if ſhe does not void her Secundine, put a 
Handful of Fennel: ſeeds into a Pint of Strong Beer, 
and boil them with a fourth Part of Swect- oil; pour 
this into her Noſtrils lukewarm, and ſtop them for 
ſome Time. When ſhe has foaled, milk her befote 
the Colt ſucks; and, if her Bag is hard, boil ſome 
Lavender and Spike-lea ves in her Milk, and with it 


chafe the Part warm. Hot Water muſt be mixed with 
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little Bran, and Maſhes given her. At a Month's 
End give her a Maſh with Flour of Brimſtone and 
Gyin in it; it will do the Colt Good; then work 
her, but do not let the Colt fuck when ſhe is hot. 
dome ſay, Winter Foaling is bad, becauſe there is 
n Graſs: Others, that it is beſt ; becauſe, if the 
Mare is kept in a warm Stable, and well, the Milk 
s better, and will make a larger and tamer Colt. 
To prove if a Mare is with Foal, pour a Spoonful of 
cod Water, or Vinegar, inte her Ear, and, if ſhe 
cmly ſhakes her Head, it is a Sign ſhe is with Foal; 
but, if ſhe ſhakes Body and all, it is a Sign ſhe is 
rot, If ſhe is ſubject to loſe the Foal, give her a 
Maſh of Malt now and then; if ſhe has loſt it, 
boil Mugwort in a Quart of Brine, and give the 
Liquor, Always ſet down the Day of Horſing, 
tat you may the better watch her Foaling, and be 
the readier to aſſiſt with Medicine and Hand, if 
Occaſion require. Then, to make her foal, give her 
ime Polypody in a Pint of warm Ale. When foal— 
el, give her a Maſh, three Days together, of three 
Pints of Meal in warm Water, into which put a 
Handful of Salt; and then, if the Weather is ſea- 
fnable, ſhe and her Colt may go to Graſs, Some, 
ndiſereetly, work a Mare in a Week's Time after 
foaling ; but, if you will have the Mare and Colt 
improve, let it be a Month firſt. After the Colt 
us ſucked a whole Winter, its Mouth will grow 
lard; then put it into a Stable, without Tying, 
ell littered, and fed with Oats, Bran, and good 
Hay; but harder Meat than this it ſhould not cat, 
kt it ſtrain its Eye-ſtrings, and blind it. This 
Way of Weaning makes ſtronger Horſes by far, 
tan thoſe weaned at Graſs. A Horſe is not fit for 
much Fatigue, till after he has cut his Tuſhes. I 
ſhall conclude this Article with the following Hints : 
Thar, whereas it is too common a Fault, with the 
Egli, to break their Colts too young, before their 
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Joints and Sinews are well knit, their Hooves tough, 
their Eye-ſight good, and their Chine full ſtrong, 
which often is the Occaſion of Blindneſs ; brittle 
hooved, weak-backed, fhackle-hammed, full of 
Windgalls and Splints; and thus a Horſe becomes 
old and ſtiff at ten Years of Age. On the contrary, 
if he is broke late, at three or four Years old, he 
will Jaſt a good Horſe till Twenty-five, This is a 
Misfortune, they ſay, is generally ſeen in the Spari/) 
Breed, whoſe Country, being open, obliges them tq 
take up their Horſes too young; which, with us, 
may be prevented by our incloſed Grounds, and, b 
a right Management, have the beſt of Horſes, that 
none breed, but ourſclves ; becauſe, in other Climates, 
they degenerate, and which will always occaſion a 
good Market for ours, in foreign Parts. 

The particular Management of a certain Gentleman 
in the Breed of Race-horſes, This Gentleman keeps 
a conſiderable Number of the Race-breed, and en- 
deavours, all he can, to make his Mares bring the 
right Sort; and, to cauſe them to ſtand to their 

Jorſing, he always bleeds, and throws Water on 
the Mare, as ſoon as horſed : But, when his Groom 
has the ſole Management of the Affair, he ſtrikes 
the Mare firſt with his Flegme without a Cord, and 
lets her be directly horſed ; then he cords, till ſhe 
has bled enough; for, if he ſtruck her after Horl- 
ing, it might fright her, and ſpoil the Intention, as 
it happened to the ſame Gentleman in another Way; 
and that was, when he had ſeveral Mares horſed 
in one Day, he put all of them together in ore 
cloſe warm Stable, which prevented moſt of their 
Standing to their Horſing; for here they dallied 
and provoked one another, almoſt as if a Stallion 
had been among them. But, ſince that, he has 
learned better, and puts each Mare in a Stable by 
herſelf till the Evening, and then turns them out in 
diflerent Fields; which cools her Body, and "me 

them 
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them quiet; which is better than Turning her out 
in the Day-time, for then ſhe might ſee, and be 
more liable to hear others. It was this fame Gen- 
tleman, that had got a Receipt to make a Drink, 
that would cauſe a Mare to take Horſe, and, by 
other Directions, to ſtand to it: But, after ſeveral 
Trials, it was proved not to anſwer, and then it 
was laid aſide, Now, in order to have ſtronger 
Colts, than his Neighbours, he Jets ſome of his 
Mares be horſed in December, January, February, 
or March, that, by ſuch forward Horſing, the Colts 
may be the better enabled to run a Match with Colts 
of the ſame Number of Years; by which there may 
a conſiderable Advantage accrue to the Owner: 
For, although the Years of their Age may he 
reckoned alike, yet there may be half a Year's Dif- 
ference by the forward Horſing; belides which, as 
ſuch forward Colts are kept in the Stable, on Milk 
produced from Hay, Corn, and Maſhes, ſuch Ma- 
nagement muſt ſtill add to the Strength of the Beaſt, 
by the more nouriſhing Nature of ſuch Milk, than 
that produced by Graſs. 

To preſerve Colts, when the Mare dies in Foaling. 
This often happens, and then, without good Ma- 
nagement, the Colt dies alſo; therefore one, over 
nice, uſed to prepare Cows Milk, ſugaring it, and 
heating it over the Fire; but this did not anſwer, 
till the following Method was made Uſe of, viz. 
By milking a Cow into a Bowl, and then putting a 
Finger immediately into the Colt's Mouth, and 
forcing, its Chops into the Milk, it would ſuck it; 
and go on, till it would drink the Milk of itſelf, and 
be nouriſhed wholly by it, till it would eat Hay 
and Corn. It is ſaid, the Arabs generally let their 
Fleet-bred Colts ſuck Camels, becauſe theſe Crea- 
tures, being of a greater Bulk than Mares, give the 
greater Quantity of Milk, Which, in Courſe, brings 
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on a ſpeedier and ſtronger Growth; for, whether 
Camels, or Mare*s Milk, it is all one to the Colt. 


The Cauſe of Blindneſs in Horſes, There are ſeve. 
ral Incidents, that may occaſion this Misfortune : 
Firſt, hereditary, by Means of a blind Sire. Se— 
condly, by the Stallion*s Leaping too many Mares 
in one Day; for it is ſuch an one, that not only gets 
weak- eyed Colts, that ſoon become blind, but alſo 
unhealthy Jades. In Shropſhire, one Stallion leaped 
fourteen Mares in one Day, as I was credibly in- 
formed by a Nobleman's Pad-groom, and only the 
Jait proved with Foal. One of this Sort fell to my 
Share at Dunſtable-Fair, in 1739, where I bought, 
TI thought, a very promiſing Mare three Years old, 
and had a good Account of the Sire and Dam, ſhe 
came of; for ſhe was bred but at a Village near 
Lcighton-Buzzard, and had the Marks of a good 
Creature, But I was deceived; for her Eyes began 
to jail at four, and ſhe proved not only a Jade in 
the Collar, but a moſt ſtubborn, unlucky Bitch be- 
ficles. 
anſwer it every Time, and give a vehement Strike 
out, inſomuch that I was forced to have Trace- 
ropcs made on Purpoſe to hook to the Collar, that 
the Boy need not go near her Hind- legs; and, in 
the Team, if ſhe was much whipped, ſhe would fic 
on her Arſe, and defy any ſuch Remedy. In ſhort, 


after Keeping her about a Year, I luckily gota | 


Swap at the ſame Fair; and thus as ſhe came, ſhe 
went : However, I afterwards told the Buyer of her 
iticking, to which he lightly anſwered, He muſt 
take the more Care of her. Thirdly, By feeding 
indiſcreetly Colts too ſoon with hard Corn. Fourth- 
, By working them too ſoon and too hard; which 
is a Fault, we Farmers are too commonly guilty of; 
for to work Colts at two Years old, againſt aged 
fanch Horſes, is certainly the Cauſe that many fall 
blind, and become weak-backed and gat” _ 

ib, 


If the Boy ſtruck her at Plough, ſhe would | 
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fifthly, By a Horſe's holding down his Head for a 


conſiderable Time together, which ſometimes brings 
1 creamy Humour into one, or. both Eyes. I had 
; Horſe, that always ſuffered at Graſs this Way, 
till he loſt one Eye intirely. Srxthly, By frequent 
and violent Purgings, that not only endanger his 
Eyes, but his Life too. Seventhly, By taking a 
Horſe off a plentiful Living to Scarcity, and then it 
s, that his Eyes fink. . So a Horſe, when he is hard 
nd on poor Feed, 1s apt to ſuffer by the Conſumpti- 
on of his Eyes, for Want of a due Nouriſhment 
from his Blood. 

Warranting a Horſe. By Cuſtom, a Jockey is to 
warrant a Horſe, when ſold, againſt Glanders, or 
other Unſoundneſs, hot or cold; but not againſt 
thoſe Infirmities that may be ſeen : In which Caſe, 
the Buyer is to re-deliver the Horſe in nine Days 
Time, and have his Money again, or elſe the Law 
vill oblige him to it, as was, by a particular Caſe, 
; few Years ago, proved at Hertford Aſſizes; where 
the Buyer recovered his principal Money, with Da- 
mage and Coſts, for the Sale of a foundered Gelding, 
varranted ſound. 


Me — — 


CHAP, XV. 
Of Trees and Inſectss. 


O improve the Cherry-tree, If, in the laſt 
Month, you have not drawn the Point of the 
Knife down the outward Rind of ſtandard Cherry- 
trees, neglect 1t no longer, than the very Beginning 
of this; and then it muſt be done as ſhallow as pol- 
ible, that only the very outward Bark may receive 
e Cut, leſt, otherwiſe, the Sap and Gum be dil- 
charged by the Slit in too free a Manner for, if 
his Operation is not done, this Hoop-bark will _— 
tainly 
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tainly impede the Growth of the Tree's Bulk. Mr 
Laurence lays, that, by this very Means, a Cherry. 
tree will grow bigger in one Year, than, if neglect. 
ed, in fifteen: I have Hundreds of young Trees, 
that I, every Year, cut tht Bark off. 


diſa 
tees 

jour 8 
prop 


men a 


Several Remedies for the Blights of Trees. Now Mii be 
look to your Standard Fruit-trees, this being com- Ns. 
monly the moſt dangerous Time for the firſt Breed Ml Cie 
of Inſects on them, who do a great deal of Mi. ir- 
chief, eſpecially in dry Seaſons; for, when this hap- Mur St 
pens, as it did in the Year 1736, a great deal of NU + 
Fruit is generally deſtroyed. In this Cafe, there- Wie t 
fore, uſe theſe Remedies : Burn Horſe- litter, or Nous 
other Straw, under your Trees; or elſe, with a Wi ar 
Dutch Squirt, throw a good Quantity of Water on N Fe 
them; or carry up ſome Pails of Water, and throw Ca N 
over their Tops, and it will ſecure your delicate May Ml Se 
Duke Cherries in particular; which as they ſeldom us J 
grow on a very large Tree, it is the eaſier done. Wh. Ne 
All this I have known to ſucceed to Admiration ; Nor, b 
for, about the latter End of this Month, an Inſect Mere 
ſeldom, or never, miſſes attacking our green Cherries urs © 
with ſo much Diligence and Fury, as to ſpoil great Wy, Ag 
Numbers of them, by eating into their very Stone; Wh in 
and, becauſe of this hollow Operation, we call them Fear ; 
Ladlemen, or the Green Fly, or Bug. The latter Nu ha; 


End of this Month, there were alſo, in this dry Sea- Wi Ga 
ſon, vaſt Swarms of exceeding ſmall Inſects, thought win 
to be brought over by Eaſterly Winds, that ſettled 
on our Apple and Pear-trees, and there made their 
Cobweb-Neſts. The Butter-flies alſo laid their} 
Eggs, and bred Caterpillars, that over-ran many Wkila 
Trees, eſpecially thoſe that ſtood in low Grounds, ler; 

out of the Power of Winds, and eat up both Fruit and When] 
Leaves. So likewiſe did theſe Devourers ſcize on r the 


routir 


the Beech- trees, where they ſtood ſo thick, as to inter 
hinder the Benefit of Winds, and thereby became folts, 
ſo plenty, and ſpinned ſo many Cobwebs, as made Wir. 


1 ; 
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Mr. diagreeable to walk near ſuch Trees. If your 
erry- res grow in Hedges, and you cannot well burn 
glect- our Straw under them, lay ſuch Rubbiſh-ſtraw at 


rees, ¶ proper Diſtance from the fame, and ſer it on Fire, 


men a ſtrong Wind blows ; for, by this, the Smoke 


Now Will be carried among the Caterpillars, or other 

com- Whſects, and kill them. 

_ Cleaning Trees. Now make Uſe of the Knife and 
1 


Hir-cloth 3 the firſt, when the Body and Arms of 
our Standard Frutit-trees are wet, ſhould be ſcraped 
ith the Back of a Knife, to rub off the Moſs, and 
ate the Bark, for the more free Admiſſion of the 


hap- 
eal of 
there- 


„ or Wirous Air and Rains into the ſame. The ſecond 
th a Wil anſwer the like Purpoſe, and both will add a 
n on Wen Fertility to the whole Tree, and, conſequently, 
throw 


a Means of increaſing its Fruit. 

The Breed and Miſchief of the Slug, or naked Snail, 
This Inſect, as far as I can underſtand, has eſcaped 
t Notice of all Authors; and therefore I ſhall, 
non; re, be the more particular in my Account of it. 
Inſet rere are two Sorts of Slugs, or rather two Co- 
cries ers of them (occaſioned, perhaps, by their Youth 
great Ad Age) for they both agree in Bigneſs, Shape, 
tone; ad in their Miſchief for about nine Months in the 
them lar; are white and black, an Inch or more long, 
latter Wir have no Shell. The Slug is bred, both in Field 


May 
dom 
done. 


Sea- Id Garden, by ſmall Eggs, that they commonly 
Ugh! yin Auguſt in the Ground; and here, in many 
_ laces, they lie undiſturbed till Candlemas, when they 
 thel 


wl out of their Neſts, and begin to feed on the 


their routing Vegetables till November, if October is a 
m—_ md Month, Some think the old ones die every 
UNC, 


lar; others, more probably, that they wrap 
demſelves up in dead Leaves, Graſs, or other Stuff, 
r their Preſervation in cold Seaſons: Yet, when 
Winters have been attended with long and violent 
Tots, as that was in 1739, it kills moſt of theſe 
Ikits, as, Tam ſure that did; for we have had none 
B b to 
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to ſignify in the two following Summers. In ſome 
wet, hot Summers, they do a Power of Miſchief 
My Neighbour wed Peaſe in February in the Fi ield, 
and, by The firſt of April, they were eaten up, In 
April, 1738, the Slugs were ſo thick among the ran- 
dom- ſowed Peaſz, that Pottles of theſe Inſects might 
be gathered in a little Field. The firſt green ſweer 
Sprout of ſome Peaſe were eaten, before they could 
be well ſeen ; when this happens the Crop is ſpoiled. 
Or, if they let it alone till the Stalks get up, and 
eat them down afterwards, 1t 1s of bad Ca onſequence; 
becauſe if the Pea happens to make a ſecond Shoot, 
as ſometimes it does, and grow the thicker for it; 
yet then there is commonly a great deal of Straw, 
and but little Corn, by Reaſon of their late Kerning. 
In September, they will lie and eat Holes in the Tur- 
neps, and get, two or three together, into a Hole, 
A Neighbour of mine gave one Plowing to a 
Wheat-ſtubble, and harrowed | in Rape and Turnep- 
feed together, for the Sheep to feed on their Leaves; 
but the Slug preſently eat up all, while they werel 
in their two ſeedling Leaves. They will feed on 
young Carrots and "Turneps to that Degree, that} 
many thoufand Acres of the latter have been} 
deſtroyed in one Year, and that after the Land has 
been ſowed two or three Times in one Summer. Ir} 
is theſe Inſects, that help to bring on the Rot in 
Sheep, by their ſlimy, watery Bodies, which the 
Sheep take up in their Feeding on Commons, and 
elſewhere. In ſhort, the Slug not only hurts young 
Carrots, Peaſe, Turneps, Clover, Rape, Flax, &c. 
while they are 1n their ſweet ſecond Leaf, but con- 
tinue their Miſchief to the Pea in particular, fo long, 


that it is Hlely T Thurſd ay, very often, before the Far- ; 


mer can tell how it will be with them. They will 
eat Thetches, or Tares, ragged, but not fo eafily$ 
Kill them, as the Pea, T he: Bean they ne ver hurt, 
becauſe it is tough and bitteriſh. 
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n ſome ¶ bowery Weather, that they do the moſt Damage; 
iſchief. r in a dry Time they diſappear, and, by that, the 
Field, Pough, and the Harrows, many of them are killed. 
d. Bin the Day, they lie in little Holes under a young 
he na- Jumep, which ſerve as Paſſages to their Cells; 


nd, in the Night, Thief- like, they do their Miſchief. 
the Summer is for the moſt Part dry, they do but 
itle Harm till September. This Inſect is likewiſe 
ne Peſt of the Garden, as well as the Field, where 


might 
1 ſweet 
4 could 
poiled. 


0, and e devours young Cabbage- plants, Kidney-beans, 
nence; Wal many other culinary Vegetables, to the almoſt 
Shoot, WW Ruin of the laborious Gardener, who knows no bet- 
for it; u Way to deſtroy them than with his Fingers, or 


Straw, 
-rning. 
e Tur- 


fiſſars, whereby he loſes a great deal of Time and 
Pains, Therefore I ſhall, in one of my Monthly 
books, diſcover a noble Ingredient, that, as I have 


Hole, WM tinted before, will infallibly prevent the Slug's doing 
to aß y Miſchief to Vegetables, it is ſowed upon, and 
urnep- tat in the wetteſt Weather; for it is no Powder, 
eaves; but will dreſs the Land at the ſame Time: So that 
y were WM rether the Gardener, nor Farmer, need fear loſing 
ed on tir Crops of Turneps, Cabbages, or any other, by 
„ nar de Slug, as heretofore. 
been The Nature and Miſchief of the Fly. As the Slug 
d has bes his Miſchief in the Night, this Ravager does his 
r. IM" the Day, and fo furiouſly attacks young Turneps 
Rot in n their ſweet ſeedling Leaves, that, in ſome Years, it 
h the WW sa Rarity to ſee an Acre of well planted Turneps. 
„ andi h April, they have been ſeen to fly in Swarms, juſt 
young Wl bove-ground, a little before a Shower of Rain, 
„ Ec. kipping and flying from one Turnep to another, 
t con- they deſtroy a whole Field in a ſhort Time. 
long, ls black Body is a ſmall Matter bigger than a 
: Far- Wi lrg: Flea, and, at Night, lies on the Ground, under 
* willy i Turnep-leaf, This Inſect, with the Slug and Ca- 
ealily$ erpillar, are all concerned in the Ruin of the 

uy Turnep 3 but the Fly is reckoned by far the archeſt 
warm! 
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Enemy, becauſe, in almoſt all Weathers in the Sum- 

mer-time, he commits his Rapine, by gnawing the 
young Turnep, while it is in its ſecond, Juſcious, 

tender Leaf; for, when it has made its third, he 
then often refuſes it, as being too tough and bitter 
It is theſe Inſects, that bring the Farmer under very 
heavy Loſſes of Time, Labour, and Money, by ſpoil- 

ing his Crops; which to prevent, there have been 
ſeveral Antidotes invented: As Soot, Lime, Aſhes, 

Tobacco-Sand, and, in particular, the Horſe- hair 
Rope, and Glaſs in Powder to keep off the Slug: 

But, as all theſe have been either found inefſeQua], 
or too chargeable, I ſhall in my next Month give 
you a Receipt, that will ſecure an Acre of Turneps 
from the Fly (but not the Slug) for Two-pence 
Charge; for I do it, by applying ſomething to the 
Sced, for three Days together, before Sowing, and 
is what! every Year practiſe, to the Saving of my 
Turnep-crops. Now, if thefe two Secrets anſwer 
what I here affert they will do, and which I am 
certain they will, by full Experience; how valuable 
they will be to the Farmer in particular, and to 
the Nation in general, I leave to the Thought of 
my Readers. 
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